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THERE are no persons whose characters stand so small a chance 
of being fairly estimated as those who have been at the head of a 
party, or who have stood conspicuous in times of unusual excite- 
ment. Generally speaking, it is not their own personal qualities 
which are described, so much as the passions which fomented in 
the party to which they belonged. Their identity is lost in the 
crowd of men employed on the same purpose. The fumes and 
shadows which are sent up from the hot brains and hearts of the 
multitude, form a cloud around them. And we think we hear the 
sound of their voice when it is only the confused murmur of a po- 
pular tempest; and when we imagine we have justly weighed their 
several merits and defects, we have, in reality, only repeated some 
old calculations of the claims or vices of their party. We havea 
high idea of the responsibility of posterity to do justice to the 
celebrated dead. We are not willing to think that the tie is alto- 
gether broken between man and man, when the one passes behind 
the curtain and the other remains in sight. And we shall not easily 
relinquish the idea that the law of brotherhood is not to be destroyed 
by time—that the longest interval of eras and epochs sanctions no 
oblivion of the good or evil of men’s actions. The only possessions 
which the dead hold on the earth are their names. They are the 


coin with which they still traffic among us—with which they 

go up and down the highways and cities to purchase the golden 

treasures of blessed memories, and the praises of their kind. We 

would have the generation of the living watch over these posses- 

sons, as if they were set to guard the properties of sleeping 
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brothers. We would have them as careful in saving them from 
fraud, from the tamperings of designing enemies, as the best part 
of their own inheritances. They are called to do so by some ofthe 
grandest principles in human nature—by all the high regards of 
truth—by the noble inspirations of patriotism—the rejoicing hopes 
of advancing good—the deep-rooted love of justice—the pure and 
generous sympathies between those who dare and suffer, and 
those who profit by their daring—by all that is virtuous in our 
constitution, we are called to make an upright estimate of the 
conduct of those who have preceded us; and if we look at it 
as a matter of expediency, we shall have reasons equally com- 
manding. Nothing would so free a tyrant or a corrupter of reli- 
gion from the last ties of conscience, as the belief that in after years 
his character would be clothed in doubt—nothing, in the ordinary 
condition of human feelings, would be so great a discouragement 
to men just commencing a course of honourable enterprise, as the 
dread that they may not be understood by future generations. But 
let the motives of a just reputation be in full action, let it bea 
lesson everywhere inculcated, that there is a law of equity for the 
dead as well as the living, and the consequence will be, that men 
will value character higher when it is thus made of more permanent 
importance—when they know that its very substance will survive 
them, and be a pillar of memorial which it would be sacrilege to 
deface. 

The necessity of these observations is made manifest in almost every 
biography which we possess. The passions of either the writer or 
reader are in continual danger of perverting the truth by misrepre- 
sentations of character or motives; and this danger is proportion- 
ably increased when the peculiar opinions of either party are in- 
terested in the subject. Unfortunately, the solemn and gracious 
dignity of religion is not of sufficient weight to neutralize the 
poison of party feelings, and the celebrated personages who have 
Hourished in the different periods of the Christian Church, are not 
more secure from the perversions of their opponents in future times, 
than the leaders of a political faction. Among the men whose 
characters have been most blindly misrepresented, both by friends 
and foes, Archbishop Laud stands foremost. There is scarcely a 
party in which he has not had the worst enemies, or the most inju- 
dicious friends. He was an object of the bitterest hatred to some, 
and of the highest admiration to others, through the whole of his 
life, and since his death his name has been employed to designate 
whatever is most noble, most devoted, or most atrocious in the 
character of a churchman. It is evident, on a moment’s conside- 
ation, that there must somewhere have been a violent departure 
from honesty. To have merited half the abuse or encomiums which 
have been lavished upon him, Archbishop Laud must have been a 
man of the highest and boldest talent, which he was not. He 
must have been singularly enlightened with the spirit of truth, of 
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the clear, fearful flame of supernatural evil, neither of which can 
be discovered in his conduct or character. He must have sought 
to establish a pure religion, a holy faith, from the purest and holiest 
motives, from the most perfect independency of all human consi- 
derations ; or he must have loved persecution, cherished bigotry, 
worshipped idols, and gloried in fomenting disturbance, from a 
dismal and fiend-like abhorrence of peace and moderation—neither 
of which he could have done, and left his character doubtful. 
Laud, on the contrary, was a man whose genius was never of the 
highest kind. He never manifested any of those grand character- 
istics of an elevated nature, by which the almost divine, and fearless, 
and clear-sighted advocates of truth are marked and consecrated. 
He mixed the politics of religion too constantly with its purely 
spiritual doctrines, to let him be regarded as its great and unim- 
passioned apostle. But he never, on the other hand, warred 
against a truth out of enmity to the truth ; he was not a bigot or 
a persecutor, because his heart was corrupt or hardened. Who- 
ever were his enemies, they were so because he thought it his duty 
to oppose them-—however he offended those whose principles were 
diametrically opposite to his own, the offence was occasioned by 
no determined love of opposition. His conduct was the result of 
situation as much as principle, and his principles were the off- 
spring, not of a stern and inflexible reason, but of opinions 
early conceived, and afterwards fixed by the circumstances of the 
tunes. 

But Laud lived in a period when strong feelings and enthusiasm 
were much more likely to help a man forward and render him con- 
spicuous, than any greatness of genius, unaccompanied by such 
ardour. He who could establish himself in his opinions without 
danger of vacillating, whose conscience was settled in the convic- 
tion of their truth, and who had sufficient warmth and energy of 
mind to convey him on through so many years of toil and change, 
was almost sure of at length acquiring distinction. It could not, 
in the nature of things, but happen that the party he espoused 
would, in the course of events, acquire, temporally or not, the 
ascendancy ; and then he who had been longest defending its 
principles, was pretty certain of securing his reward. The subject 
of our observations owed.a great part of his success in life to his 
faithful adherence to the cause he embraced. His zeal brought 
him to the scaffold, but it also placed him on the archiepiscopal 
throne, and if it has furnished his enemies with a fruitful theme 
for vituperation, it preserved him consistent and firm through a 
long and most laborious life. Had he lived in any other age, it 
is not likely that he would have been noted above other men of 
moderate talent and firm devotion to the establishment to which 
they belonged. But there were a thousand circumstances in that 
period torouse moderate ability into high exertion—toconvert attach- 
ment into enthusiasm—to fix with cords of iron the merely willing 
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mind—to fill it with convictions while searching after reasons—to 
make a man ready to die for an opinion which he thought it his 
duty to support. Laud was constantly under influences of this 
nature. Whether he was right or wrong in his principles—for we 
would particularly have it observed, we do not intend even a remote 
allusion to his doctrines—he was driven forward by the strong 
pressure of occurrences, and he probably took a course, in mam 
instances, to which his uninfluenced opinions would never have led 
him. 

But this remarkable man—remarkable far more for his fortunes 
and fate than for his personal character—has been, as far as his 
name and reputation are concerned, equally the subject of circum. 
stance since his death as during his life. With few or none of 
those qualities by which men command the admiration of their 
cotemporaries, he obtained the highest station in the nation to 
which a subject could attain; but the importance he acquired was 
greater than the dignity of his rank. He has been, from the time 
of his elevation to the present day, recorded as one of the most 
conspicuous characters in English history—the very personification 
of the party, with all its accompaniments, to which he belonged. 

It is to this circumstance, the important post he held as the 
legitimate leader of a great party, that most of the injustice and 
error are to be attributed, which have attended the details of his 
actions. Instead of his motives being weighed, as those principles 
of right or wrong, for which he is alone accountable, and alone 
worthy of praise or censure, his pruceedings have been almost 
uniformly confounded with the consequences of a long series of 
events independent of his control. He has been made guilty of 
actions which, even considering them guilty, not he, but the times, 
perpetrated ; or, to speak plainer, which the violence of faction 
forced upon him: and all the different accusations with which his 
memory has been blasted, have too often been only answered by a 
defence, not of Laud, but of some abstract principles on which it is 
supposed he acted. Thus, on the one side, the ardent admirers of 
the Established Church, and on the other the zealous defenders of 
Puritanism, have fought their combats over the murdered primate, 
neither the one nor the other condescending to estimate his cha- 
racter wisely, for fear of yielding some contested point to its hated 
opponent. Laud, by being thus made still to front his enemies, has 
not yet been rightly estimated ; his character has not been dispas- 
sionately considered, nor the qualities of his mind or disposition 
justly dealt with. But if all the circumstances attending his situa- 
tion, in the most eventful period of his life, were fairly brought into 
consideration, he would be found deserving much less blame or 

raise from the professed and most violent of the contending sects. 
t ought not to be forgotten, that the difficulties with which he had 
to contend were not those which an ecclesiastic has usually, or '8 
prepared, to meet. It was not merely schisms in his church, 
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heresies among his clergy, licentiousness in the people, to which 
he had to look, but an impending tempest hung over the whole 
state, and he felt himself called upon to aid in bearing up its pil- 
lars. He conceived that the stedfastness of the Christian faith in 
this country depended on the firmness with which he resisted the 
growing torrent of disaffection, and of schismatical innovation. He 
raised up his voice, therefore, in the cause of his sovereign and the 
established religion, and he employed the means which he regarded 
as consecrated, to the holiest purposes of his office. He was met 
in his attempts not by rival polemics, by men armed only with zeal 
for their sect, by the heated abuse of controversy, or the heav 
blows of patient, stout-hearted learning—he was met by different 
antagonists and weapons to these. The spirit of a faction to which 
the nation had lent its heart, was in arms against him. He was 
speaking to a torrent that was already on its path. Men of religion 
had no power to drive it back. Their occupation was gone if they 
could not enter into the plans and feelings which were ruling the 
people. The union of the State with the Church was to the nation 
at that time an idea which surpassed the prophet’s abomination of 
desolation, but never was religion more intrinsically bound up with 
political interests. Laud had to oppose, nominally, the enemies of 
the established faith ; but he had in reality to contend with the 
whole host of his master’s antagonists. Religion and civil liberty 
were interwoven with each other by a thousand strong fibres. 
They who desired to model the one would slay to secure the other ; 
and those who desired to preserve the safeguards of national piety, 
were regarded as the sworn enemies of both truth and liberty, 
because they dreaded the effects of popular licentiousness, em- 
ployed against the altar of the Almighty. 

The Primate, therefore, had adversaries of all classes with whom 
to contend; and his name has been as much vilified by the op- 
ponents of royal authority, as by the haters of Arminianism, of 
surplices, litanies, and organs. It is not to be wondered at, con- 
sequently, that of all ecclesiastics he has been the least fairly re- 
presented by biographers and historians. His character has been 
always falsely coloured, it has had a deeper shade given to it than it 
merited, he has been made to answer for crimes which he never 
committed, and applauded for virtues which in a high degree he 
vever possessed—he was, in short, a man of common-rate talent, 
honest at heart, but easily excited—true to his cause, but confined 
in his ideas—willing to die, and dying with a calm heart, for his 
Church, but wanting in life that serene dignity of spirit which 
would have aided him more than a myriad Star-chamber ordi- 
nances, He was fixed from his youth in the belief which he 
defended ; he was consistent, resolute and uncompromising, but 
he was a polemic; he was in the constant hurry of controversy ; 
he spoke and wrote as if always heated and confused by oppo- 
‘ition, and the rich ripening of religious thought seems to have 
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been stopped, and left imperfect in his bosom. That he was 
guilty of errors, his warmest advocates can scarcely deny; but 
these errors, we imagine, may in most cases be traced to the 
fevering irritation which he suffered, from the commencement ty 
the close of his most arduous career. Had he held the Primacy 
in more propitious times, he might have done much towards servin 
the interests of religion ; but there is every reason to believe, 
obtaining it when he did, he precipitated by his mistakes the fall 
of both the church and monarchy. The questions which have 
been agitated respecting the particular actions of his life, have 
been, and always will be, determined according to the views of the 
parties by whom they are brought forward; but the manner in 
which his character and motives have been handled by his enemies, 
reminds us more than anything of the style in which, a century 
or two back, accusations were brought against witches and ne- 
cromancers. 

Amongst the most ardent of Laud’s defenders, is to be ranked 
the author, whose work is on our table. Mr. Lawson comes 
forward with no doubting or hesitating mind. He affects not to 
tamperise with the adverse party, or to compromise the smallest 
of the claims which he considers the subject of his memoir to have 
upon posterity. He boldly avows himself the advocate of sen- 
timents which are popular neither as religious nor political, and 
he shrinks from no labour, from no danger of abuse, to which such 
a course exposes him. Independent of all party consideration, 
this is certainly the truest and most honourable way for a writer 
on any controverted subject to proceed. He saves himself by it 
from the peril of inconsistency, and his adversaries from a vast 
deal of searching and uneasy labour. But we turn to the subject 
of the work. 

Archbishop Laud was born in the year 1573, at Reading, in 
Berkshire. His father was a wealthy clothier, and his mother the 
sister of a Sir William Webb, who had been lord mayor of London. 
In 1589 he was sent to Oxford, where he distinguished himself 
by his diligence and scholarship. After taking his M. A.’s de- 
gree, he was admitted, 1600, into deacon’s orders, and the following 
yr into priest’s. In 1602 he was appointed to read the divinity 
ecture instituted by Mrs. Mayne, and it was the high and decided 
principles which his discourse contained, that first made him a 
conspicuous member of the University. Oxford at the time was 
overrun with puritanism, the opinions which he advocated could 
not have been uttered at a time when they were likely to excite 
more attention, and had he been led by a spirit very contrary to the 
sincerity which urged him on, he could have done few things more 
calculated to promote his rank in the world. In the year 160/, 
he received his first preferment, the vicarage of Stamford, in 
Lincolnshire, and shortly after the advowson of North Kilsworth, 
in Leicestershire, about which time also he took his degree o 
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Doctor of Divinity. Distinctions and preferments poured in upon 
him after this, and we find him in a little time President of St. 
John’s College. His zeal and determined hatred of innovation, 
here displayed itself in the strongest manner, and he excited 
avainst him some of the highest and most powerful men in the 
church; but his advancement continued in spite of all opposition, 
and he obtained the Deanery of Gloucester, which preferment 
was followed by his appointment to the Bishopric of St. David's. 

Laud was admired and epcromy by James—he was still more 
so by Charles, and when the latter monarch ascended the throne, 
he was appointed to officiate as dean of Westminster, at the coro- 
nation. He was soon after this removed to the see of Bath and 
Wells, then to that of London, and on the death of archbishop 
Abbot, to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, His diligent dis- 
position here continued to manifest itself, and he began his rule 
over the church by many measures of great practical importance. 
The first of these was a set of injunctions to restrain the licence 
of the lecturers, who had greatly contributed to introduce disorders 
into the church, of the most dangerous nature ; but this act was 
followed by others of a more doubtful tendency. 

‘On the very day on which those injunctions were transmitted to the 
suffragans by Archbishop Laud, to be adopted, in all future time, as the 
law of the Church, appeared the King’s Declaration concerning Lawful 
Sports, which the Archbishop was charged with having revived and 
extended. This excited against him the violent hatred of the Puritans 
and other sectaries, who failed not to remember it on a future occasion. 
At this time the Sabbatarian controversy was revived by one Theophilus 
Bradburne, a clergyman in Suffolk; who, in a book which he published 
and dedicated to the King, advanced certain Jewish notions concerning 
the fourth commandment of the Decalogue. He maintained that the 
commandment is strictly moral; that Christians as well as Jews are bound 
to observe it; that Sunday is a mere working day, deserving no preference, 
and that it is will-worship and superstition to keep it with the solemnity 
ofasabbath. For these opinions, and more especially for dedicating his 
book to the King, who was by no means desirous of being regarded as the 
patron of such extravagances, he was called before the High Commission, 
where he met with a severity which compelled him to abstain from the 
publication of his unreasonable sentiments, and to conform to the Church 
during the remainder of his life. Those notions, however, had beep he Se 
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seminated throughout the country, and the Justices in Somergegshire. 
signed a petition to the King to suppress Church-ales, Clerk-ales# CB y 
&c. But before this petition was delivered, the Declaration concerning 
Sports, published in the last reign, with a supplement by the King, ap- 
peared, which at once excited the discontent of the people. 

‘It is to be observed, that the professed design of King James’ Book of 
Sports was to restrain the intercourse with other parishes on the Sundays, 
and to remove that erroneous idea which the Papists had conceived re- 
Specting the Protestant religion, from the gloomy and morose conduct of 
the Puritans. This, it must be confessed, was a dangerous expedient to 
allure the Romanists; but it is certain that this Declaration would not 
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have been revived, had it not been for the extravagant zeal of the Lord 
Chief Justice Richardson, who, in the year 1631, had assumed the power 
in his own person of prohibiting every amusement, and who commanded 
his order to be published at the door of the proce churches. This, 
being an encroachment on the functions of the Bishop of the diocese 
without whose knowledge it was done, Laud complained of it to the King; 
but Richardson, so far from revoking his order, made it more rigorous 
than before. Laud afterwards wrote to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, to 
transmit to Court a full account of the feasts called Wakes, and whether 
the disorders arising from them might not be remedied, without pro- 
hibiting the feasts themselves. The Bishop returned an answer, certified 
by upwards of seventy of his clergy, that ‘* the ancient custom of those 
feasts were laudable and innocent, that the late suppression was unpopular, 
and that their restitution would be acceptable to the people at large.” 
This, and other remonstrances from the county of Essex, caused Richard. 
son to be reproved at the Council Table, for an assumption of authority 
which did not belong to him; and so severely was he rebuked by Laud, 
in particular, that he ran out exclaiming, ‘‘ That he had been almost 
choaked with a pair of lawn sleeves.” At the next assizes he was com- 
pelled to revoke his order, which he did with considerable reluctance. 

‘ The extreme of Puritanism on this subject drove the Government into 
a contrary one, which in its effects was more unfortunate; for the King, 
harassed by petitions from numerous parties of enthusiasts, and by the 
puritannical notions of the Sabbath, tended to absolute Judaism, resolved 
to follow his father’s example; and the Book of Sports made its appear- 
ance, when it gave greater offence, because the Clergy were compelled to 
publish the Declaration, under penalty of cognizance by the High Com- 
mission. No sooner was it published, than the Puritans commenced a 
universal clamour, Some abused the King, and termed the Declarationa 
“* profane edict,” a ‘‘ maintaining of his own honour,” “ a toleration for 
profaning the Lord’s day ;” while others charged Archbishop Laud with 
the whole affair, “‘ and made it,” says Heylin, “ the first remarkable thing 
which was done presently after he took possession of his Graceship, as 
Burton remarked wittily in his pulpit libel.” At his trial it was brought 
against him with increased malignity, but though he denied it, he admitted 
that he was not an enemy to innocent recreations on Sundays. “ That 
some are lawful,” says he, “ after the public service of God is ended, 
appears by the practice of Geneva, where, after evening prayer, the elder 
men bowl, and the younger train ;” and this was done even in Calvins 
time, who did not want authority to denounce those practices had he been 
inclined. And, in proof, he quotes that remarkable passage from Calvin’s 
Institutes, ‘“*‘ That those men who stand so strictly on the morality of the 
Sabbath, do, by a gross and carnal sabbatizing, three times exceed the 
superstition of the Jews :” adding, also, remarks the Church historian, 
that, ‘‘ though indulging liberty to others, in his own person he strictly 
observed that day-—a self-praise, or rather self-purging, because spoken 
during his life, which, uttered without pride, and with truth, was , not 
clearly confuted. Indeed, they are the best carvers of liberty on that day, 
who cut most for others, and keep least to themselves.” ’—pp. 51—55. 


We cannot agree with any writer in defending the conduct of 
Laud in the above affair. The idea of exercising the smallest com- 
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ulsion to make men laugh and be merry on the Sabbath, is one 
of the most monstrously absurd that ever entered into the 
human heart. Over-strictness in observing an ordinance allowed 
to be divine, is surely not matter for ecclesiastical punishment, 
and we know of no passage in Laud’s life which is more calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion of his discretion, or purity of religion, 
than this. He no doubt acted as he did, to oppose the progress of 
the Puritau doctrines ; the gloominess of those who advocated them 
being regarded as a proof of dangerous error. But he ought to 
have known a better method of proceeding than doing violence to 
the current feelings of the people. He ought to heme heii that 
whatever is faulty in manners, is not to be altered by laws ; but b 
instilling principles which correct the evil disposition—that unna- 
tural gloom and mirth may be corrected by the purer influences of 
religion rightly diffused, but that the one is only turned into 
phrenzy, and the other into licentious profligacy, by the irritating 
fetters of a law. His conduct as a politician was wretchedly mis- 
taken; as a minister of religion it was marked by a passion and 
intemperance from which no defence which has been hitherto set up 
is sufficient to exculpate him. But the following passage presents 
him tous under a better light. Indefatigable * certainly was 
in carrying into execution whatever he deemed necessary for the 
good of the Established Religion, and when he acted merely as the 
head of the church, he appears invested with the proper dignity of 
his high station. Unfortunately, however, this from his own tem- 
perament, and the character of the times, he was seldom able to do, 
and we are constantly hurried forward to see him involved in some 
new and disastrous conflict. 

‘The see of Canterbury will never be a sinecure ; nor was Laud disposed 
to take his ease in this important situation. No man better understood 
the duties of a Christian bishop: he was moved, doubtless, by something 
of that spirit which induced the Apostle of the Gentiles to exclaim, that 
he had “the care of all the churches;” nor had Laud, from the day on 
which he first entered upon an active life, known what it was to enjoy 
peace in the domestic circle. It was not that he delighted in bustle; but 
the times were too troublesome, and he hesitated not as to the conduct 
which it became him to pursue. This year we find him employed in 
improving and settling the revenues of the London clergy, which had been 
heretofore barely sufficient for their maintenance in the metropolis of a 
great kingdom. | When it is considered, that the expences in a large city 
greatly exceed those of a country benefice,—that in the dense population 
of city parishes, where there are people of all orders and conditions, the 
duties are laborious and unceasing, it will readily be conceded, that, 
especially in such a city as London, the clergy are entitled to greater re- 
muneration than those who are beneficed on a country cure. Moreover, 
London, having in the days of Land. as is the case at this time, an im- 
portant influence on the whole kingdom, the city being the emporium of 
‘ommerce, trade, and manufactures, and having great influence upon 
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every other city and province, it was necessary that it should be reduced jp 
that conformity which would render it an object of imitation to other, 
On account of the poverty of the beneticed clergy, they were compelled t 
do many things derogatory to their dignity; to accept of lectureships, 
which otherwise they would not have done; to connive at many things, 
that they might not disoblige their chief parishioners. The lecturers, ig 
the mean time, who were what Dr. Heylin aptly terms them, creatures of 
the people, as must always be the case where a minister is elected } 
popular suffrage, were assiduous in underrating the labours of the regular 
clergy, endeavouring, by mean submission and flattery, to obtain the 
favour of the wealthy citizens; and besides, these very lectureships were 
maintained at the expence of the regular clergy, and on the tythes and 
offerings which had always been their due. It was doubtless right, if the 
inhabitants of a parish wished to have a lecturer, that there should be one, 
always making a proviso, that the regular incumbent was not to suffer in 
his legal revenues; and it was the duty of the bishop first to ascertain 
whether the proposed lectureship was expedient ; secondly, how it was to 
be maintained ; and, thirdly, that the person appointed was well affected 
towards the church. But when setting aside the fact, that those popular 
lecturers were in general viplent Puritans, who hated the church, not 
those who were disposed to support it, it was proved that the regular 
clergy were sufferers by them in every respect, it was time to take into 
consideration to what purpose the parochial dues were appropriated, and 
who received the benefit of them,—whether the legal and qualified incum- 
bent, or the upstart favourite of popular election. 

‘It is an established principle, however much it may be clamorously 
disputed by Dissenters, that pepular election must inevitably bring along 
with it a desire to accommodate itself to the prevailing taste, and on this 
principle it is easy to account for the numerous sects which have every 
where sprung up in Protestant countries, and in some places obtained the 
mastery; for the malcontents, well knowing that their passions will not be 
inflamed, nor their enthusiasm gratified, in the Church, by the wildness of 
declamation and the extravagance of rhetorical harangues, betake them- 
selves to those expedients by which they can be satisfied, and flatter their 
pride by the power which they assume over the person whom they appoint 
as their minister. The Church indeed is a gainer by the departure of those 
discontented men from its pale, but it is not just that it should be a loser 
in its temporalities by their extravagance: for, although liberty of con- 
science may be conceded to every man, yet the ecclesiastical constitution 
is not to be reduced and modified according to the vagaries of every suc- 
ceeding generation who choose to enter their dissent, not perhaps so much 
on account of doctrines, as on account of forms which they at the same 
time acknowledge to be of minor importance. In the primitive, and most 
certainly in the apostolical times, there was no such thing as popular 
election. The apostles, the first bishops of the Church, sent whom they 
pleased as presbyters to the individual churches, without consulting the 
people, and this practice was continued in the early ages; and I have all 
along been convinced, that no man who reads the Acts of the Holy 
Apostles, and the Epistles of St. Paul, can advocate the polity, if it may 
be called so of Independency. However, without further digression, when 
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the Archbishop set himself to make inquiry respecting the revenues of the 
London benefices, he found them in a state which well deserved his con- 
sideration '— pp. 87—90. 


The following passage brings the primate before us in his civil 
capacity. He had been promoted to the treasury, but there, as in 
other situations, he had to endure the most violent opposition. 
Not desiring to remain in an office where he was oppressed with 
such an additional load of care, he resigned, resisting the tempta- 
tion, which to many would have been an irresistible one, of 7,002. 
per annum. But he was preparing for himself, even in that 
resignation, a fearful source of anxiety. In procuring the appoint- 
ment for Juxon, Bishop of London, he offended both the nobles 
and the people, and the enemies of the church were not backward 
in accusing its ministers of appenpeeting to themselves the most 
valuable offices in the state. It was certainly a step of the most 
injudicious kind, and ill calculated to allay the ferment into which 
the popular mind was thrown by previousevents. But there seems 
to have been a fatal blindness in all the political counsels of the 
Archbishop, and in this and other instances of a similar nature, if 
he was unswayed by dishonest motives, which we think never 
entered his mind, he showed himself highly unfit for the station 
he held during such a momentous period. But let us hear our 
author :— 


‘It is clear, therefore, that the Archbishop was not so much swayed in 
this business by private friendship, as by the belief that the appointment 
would be beneficial to the nation. Unlike many of his predecessors in that 
office, Juxon had no family to exalt to grandeur, no wife and children for 
whom it might have been expected that he felt an honourable solicitude. 
The Archbishop had known him long and intimately, and no man was 
better qualified for the office. Like the Archbishop, he was eminent 
for his integrity, piety, loyalty, and attachment to the Church; ‘‘ and had 
nature,” remarks Sir Philip Warwick, who knew both those distinguished 
prelates, ‘mingled their tempers, and allayed the latter by the prudence 
and foresight of the former, or invigorated the former with the zeal and 
activity of the other, she had formed a finer mass than she usually does in 
her most exact workmanship about mankind.” Meek and — in judg- 
ment, Juxon’s profound knowledge of the civil law, which he had success- 
fully studied, capacitated him for secular business ; and though he found 
the Treasury much diminished, yet he acted with such moderation, as not 
only to support the dignity of the royal household, and to administer uni- 
form justice in all public business, but he also reduced the debts of the 
crown, and made the Treasury rich in a surplus sum, Fewer complaints 
were made against him than had been made againstany of his predecessors ; 
his conduct was so calm and circumspect, and his advice at all times so 
judicious, that the King himself declared, that Dr. Juxon never gave his 
opinion freely in his life, but when he had it, he was always the better for 
it. It was indeed feared, and perhaps ardently hoped by some, that he 
would be unable to fulfil the arduous duties of his office, and, as Heylin 
observes, “ sink under the burden of it, as Williams did under the custody 
of the Seals.” But his mildness and prudence obtained for him such a 
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reputation, that though he wasa Bishop, which was Crime enough in the 
eyes of the Puritan zealots, and in that capacity united the office of Lord 
ietenee two most dangerous offices in that age of fanaticism, he was 
neither envied, nor subject to the caprice of the times. Lord Falkland 
bore witness to his integrity and moderation in the Long Parliament, whey 
he declared, that Juxon, “in an unexpected place and power, expressed ay 
equal moderation and humility, being neither ambitious before, nor proud 
after, either the crozier or the white staff.” ‘ It was by means of his 
admirable temper and conduct,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “ that he 
weathered the most dreadful storm that ever the nation felt, and at last 
rode triumphantly into the harbour, without any shipwreck of his honour 
or principles. Never was there a more fortunate pilot, or a more upright 
man.” Such was the man for whose appointment Archbishop Laud was 
charged with treason—a man whose very enemies were compelled to 
admire and reverence. But with political enthusiasts every thing is a crime 
which is not sanctioned by their party : and, with religious enthusiasts, that 
churchman is nevertheless worldly-minded, who does not aidand encourage 
their spiritual rhodomontade. Stimulated by such principles, men forget 
themselves; they are transported by passions destructive of civil order. 

‘Thus conceiving, as undoubtedly he had a right, so far as human fore- 
sight extended, that he had done his duty towards Church and State by 
the promotion of Juxon, Archbishop Laud entered with his wonted ardour 
into his duties, alike regardless of the smiles of friends or the hatred of 
his enemies. To him, the rich and the poor were on the same equality: he 
knew no distinction, save merit combined with honourable birth. His 
enemies at court, however, were indefatigable in their opposition, and 
Cottington, in particular, ‘‘a master of temper, and of the most profound 
dissimulation,” had resolved to employ every exertion to diminish the Arch- 
bishop’s influence. Laud’s temper was naturally warm, and he had been 
accustomed to deliver his opinions with a freedom which could not 
silently endure contradiction ; and, when any one dissented from him, he 
often expressed himself ina manner which excited his grief afterwards, and 
which made him at those times ready to acknowledge with regret. Cot- 
tington took advantage of these occasions, by contriving to lead the Primate 
into a mistake, and, although not unlikely he was pursuing the very same 
measures as Laud himself was employing, he excited his anger, and then 
exposed him to the persons present. And, we are informed by Lorl 
Clarendon, that he always endeavoured to do this ill-office to the Arch- 
bishop in the presence of the King.’ 


This passage is characteristic both of Laud’s character, and of 
the style in which his present biographer has written his me- 
moirs. The one was evidently alloyed with serious defects—by 
the want of calmness, self-possession, and dignified humility—the 
other bears strong traces of a mind not yet impressed with a sense 
of the duty which binds all religious controversialists to speak cav- 
tiously and temperately. But we must hasten to the melancholy 
sequel of the history. If any injustice perpetrated on a man could 
make us forget his errors, those of Archbishop Laud would never 
again be mentioned. The iniquitous proceedings which were falsely 
called a trial, proved to demonstration how utterly unworthy were 
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the men who condemned him, of the slightest credit. He greatly 
erred in his conduct, but they sinned against justice, humanity, and 
whatever laws or principles there are to preserve society for one 
moment insecurity. Ifthe conduct of Laud’s persecutors could 
be justified, the compact which exists between the different orders 
in the state would be a mockery ; no man would be free to act, and 
, far worse tyranny would be brought in, than the worst kings or 
churchmen could introduce. On this subject his biographer thus 
s yeaks _— 

‘Thus ended this most unjust and illegal trial; in which the Archbishop 
is allowed, even by his enemies, to have conducted his defence in an admi- 
rable manner. Even Prynne, his implacable enemy, whom Wood justly 
terms, ‘* the stigmatized and crop-eared Presbyterian,” ‘ bears testimony 
tohisconduct. ‘* And to give him his due,” says that incendiary, ‘ he 
made as full, as gallant, as pithy a defence of so bad a cause, and spake 
as much for himself, as was possible for the wit of man to invent, and 
that with the greatest art, sophistry, vivacity, oratory, audacity, and con- 
fidence, without the least blush, or acknowledgment of guilt in any 
thing.” So resolved were his enemies on his destruction, that when the 
trial was proceeding, and it seemed hopeless to prove him guilty of high 
treason, a member of the Commons replied to one of his friends, who 
lamented his situation, that were he never so innocent, he must be con- 
demned for their own sakes; and the citizens of London also declared, 
though he had defended himself well, he must suffer for the honour of the 
House.” There was not one of the religious crimes imputed to him, but 
was openly practised without controul after the Restoration. ‘ But when 
hatred doth accuse, and malice persecute,” says Anthony Wood, “ and 
prepossession sit upon the bench, God help the innocent. They called 
him often to the bar, both before and after; caused a strict inquisition 
into all his actions, winnowed him like wheat, and sifted him to the very 
bran, which was you know, the devil’s work; they had against him all 
advantages of power and malice, and witnesses at hand on all occasions; 
but still they found his answers and resolution of so good a temper, 
hisinnocence and integrity of so bright a dye, that as they knew not how 
to dismiss him with credit, so neither could they find a way to condemn 
him with justice. And though their consciences could tell them that he 
had done nothing which deserved either death or bonds, yet, either to 
reward or oblige the Scots, who would not think themselves secure while 
his head was on, they were resolved to bring him to a speedy end; only 
they did desire, if possible, to lay the odium of the murder upon the 
common people.” 

‘In addition, however, to the general injustice of the trial, this noble 
Prelate was treated by his accusers with studied indignity. Sergeant 
Wylde, who conducted the prosecution, after having aggravated to the 
utmost his alleged offences, concluded by saying, “‘ that he was guilty of 
‘omany and notorious treasons, so evidently destructive of the common- 
Wealth, that he marvelled the people did not tear him in pieces as he 
proceeded between his barge and the Parliament House.” Yet this was 
spoken before he was condemned, and without any censure from the 
judges. He was exposed every day to the ignoble gaze of the fanatical 
rabble; compelled to wait for hours among menials in an anti-room; 
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checked and interrupted in the course of his defence; while he way 
doomed to hear all the scurrillity which his enemies uttered against him 
Yet he preserved his dignity, and disdained a mean submission; thy, 
verifying the remark of the ancient sage, that, to see a good and a 

man struggling with misfortune, is a sight on which the gods might look 
with complacency. On one occasion, while he made some remarks on one 
or two of the witnesses, he was insultingly told to speak respectfully 
of gentlemen, aldermen, and men of rank. “ That is nothing,” was his 
firm and noble reply. ‘* Gentlemen, and men of all conditions are sepa- 
ratists, and there is not a separatist in England, but his hand is againg 
me.” Again, when Nicolas, one of the law managers, bestowed on him 
the epithet of ‘pander to the whore of Babylon ;”—* Good Master 
Nicolas,” replied the Primate, “pray do not dispense with all whores but 
the whore of Babylon.” The reply was in point. It happened that one 
of this enthusiast’s chief witnesses was a vile and notorious procurer, 

‘ From the consideration of this trial it appears, that if Laud was inno- 
cent, the guilt and infamy of the Puritans were of the deepest dye. It is 
needless, however, to extend these remarks. In the affecting “ History 
of his own Troubles and Trials,” the reader will perceive the injustice 
of his enemies; indeed, a defence of this part of the ‘‘ tender mercies” 
of the Puritans, is now given up even by their admirers. The time is 
surely at hand, when this illustrious prelate will receive the honour and 
veneration which he so well deserves. Monuments have been raised and 
epitaphs inscribed to the memory of men, many of them, doubtless, 
the renown and the glory of their several times; some of them, never- 
theless, having doubtful claims to these distinctions. But he of whom it 
has been justly said, that had he lived, venerable as he was at this time in 
years, and still more venerable for his learning, piety, and the sanctity of 
his Episcopal character, ‘‘ St. Paul’s cathedral had silenced the fame of 
ancient wonders, our English clergy had been the glory of the world, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford had daily outstript the Vatican, and his public 
structures excelled the Escurial,”—even he isin this enlightened age, the 
object of contumely (I had almost said execration), not so much to sec- 
tarians and schismatics, which may excite little surprise, but to the affected 
and self-styled Evangelists of that Church, of which he was the illustrious 
ornament, and for his attachment to which he was condemned as a traitor 
to his country.’—pp. 482—486. 


We have now arrived at the conclusion of Mr. Lawson's pulb- 
lication. We have perused it with great interest, and with some 
strong feelings. It is a work, in fact, which no one can read, be 
his private sentiments what they may, without considerable ex- 
citement. It is writtenina style which crowds thought upon the 
mind, and forces the reader to mix his own ideas and principles 
with the rapid stream of controversy, which is made to pas 
before him. We have already commended the bold and honest 
declaration of opinion with which the author commences his work. 
We have seen no inclination in any part of it to depart from this 
ees of speech, and we have only to regret that it has not 

uniformly preserved, without the price being paid of tem- 
perance and fairness towards opponents. Mr. Lawson’s zeal for 
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the party and opinions he advocates, too cften carries him beyond 
the allowable limits of argument, sometimes reminding us of the 
intemperate manner of the very men whom he abuses. But, 
making allowance for this draw-back to our praise, we consider 
his work to be one of very great merit. It has been com 

after much care and labour, and the mind which could produce 
such a book must be patient and vigorous. Considering, moreover, 
that there is no full and complete biographer of Archbishop Laud 
in existence, Mr. Lawson has an additional claim upon the atten- 
tion of the reading world. For many reasons we are gratified at 
his having completed such an important undertaking, for he has 
brought a great quantity of information before the public, which 
could not be obtained without much trouble and expence. The 
real character, also, of the celebrated man who forms its subject, 
may now be more easily ascertained, for though the writer is too 
partial to depict it fairly, he has given such ample means for ever 
careful reader, that the work is as complete as can be desired. We 
have no doubt it will speedily find its way into general circulation, 





Arr. Il,— Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories taken from the His- 
tory of Scotland. Humbly inscribed to Hugh Littlejohn, Esq. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 6 vols. 12mo. 1829. 

History is universally accounted an important branch of study 

and education,—but frequently without its being understood why, 


or what it is in history which makes it so;—at least hundreds 
talk of that importance without having formed any conception in 
what the importance consists. In many cases history, upon some 
vague, ill-defined notion, is made a school exercise, and the infal- 
lible consequence is, that it is never again relished either as a 
study or as an amusement. A brief glance at the principles which 
usually guide historians in their compositions, will perhaps lead 
us to some more rational views of this subject. 

Taking the broad description of history as la both 
fiction and what is called civil history, as well as biography, we 
find that narrative is its most essential requisite, and through this 
means either the understanding is appealed to as in science, or 
the fancy as in poetry. In fictitious history, it is chiefly the ima- 
gination which authors aim to affect, and in this view, it is almost 
the same in design as poetry, and nearly in the same way it must 
be judged. Civil history, on the other hand, must, or should be, 
tned by the truth of the facts according to the evidence of testi- 
mony, though this is not the way in which the world is disposed 
to award its decisions; for let us take any one of the works of 
eminent historians, and we shall see that it is not the author’s 
scrupulous adherence to truth which has obtained him fame. In 
the instance, for example, of Herodotus, the father of history, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that more than one half of his gar- 
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rulons narratives are altogether fabulous and unworthy of belief 
as the traditions which he collected must have been interwoven 
with all manner of falsehood and misrepresentation. Let an his. 
torian at the present day, despising and neglecting all the printed 
documents, travel through France and Britain for the Purpose of 
collecting the history of” the last or the present century from 
pular tradition, and from the soldiers who have been engaged in 
the various campaigns ;—a history composed of such materials 
could be nothing else than a tissue of fancies, with a small sprink- 
ling of exaggerated and misrepresented facts. Yet such exact] 
were the materials made use of by Herodotus, though the simpli- 
city of his narrative makes all appear true and plausible. Among 
the succeeding historians of Greece, the authors themselves often 
bore a part in the transactions which they recorded. This how- 
ever so far from improving the quality of their authority, is almost 
certain to impair it, and as it necessarily involves adherence toa 
party, and no party-mau can ever give a fair and impartial view 
of transactions in which his own party has been implicated. Thus 
far we may consider Xenophon, Thucydides, and Polybius, who 
must not without other evidence be trusted, where their party pre- 
judices can be supposed to have operated in biassing thei judg- 
ments or their opinions. 

It isa trite remark, that the early history of all nations is full 
of fables, but it must have struck every reader that most of our 
great historians seem to delight in giving every embellishment to 
such fables, and thus rendering their narratives something very 
nearly akin to poetical romances. Even when the materials be- 
come more authentic, we find in the instance of Livy, that his 
style of management. continues to exhibit the same air of romance 
and imagination. He goes on flowingly in his narrative, compos- 
ing for his heroes and senators, speech after speech as if he had 
been beside the. speakers to take reports of what they uttered, 
which, how much soever it may add to the beauty. of the narrative, 
most certainly takes away from the credit of the historian. Yet 
we do not blame Livy nor any historian for thus dramatising his- 
tory ; but there can be no doubt that it is equally injurious to the 
plain statement of facts, as that of a splendid narrative for which 
historians are so much praised. ' 

The rhetorical or ornamented style of history, also considered 
essential to its high character, is no less injurious to the plain 
statement of facts. The sole aim of this sort of style is effect, 
which is endeavoured after in every possible way, by figures of 
every description—metaphors, comparisons, interrogations, a0- 
titheses, and elipses,—no matter how foreign these may be to the 
subject, so that they set the reader agaze and make him pause at 
rei arg to admire the author who could give such turns to 
his language and expressions. All this we freely admit may be 


pleasing enough toa reader who reads chiefly or solely for pleasure, 
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though wherever a nee of this kind prevails, it must stamp the 
history asaromance. Robertson wasa historian of this class, being 
much too studious to appeet as a fine writer, and so far he suc- 
ceeded ; but his periods have a sameness of oscillatory cadence, and 
4 meretricious roundness, both fatiguing and unpleasant. In con- 
sequence of this desire of embellishment, Robertson’s History of 
Scotland is a gross misnomer, being little else than an imperfect 
and partial sketch of the history of the unfortunate Mary, queen 
of Scots. Without any plausible excuse, he passes over all the 
previous history in a brief and meagre dissertation, in which he 
does not even mention the name of the patriot Wallace, of whom 
Scotland is so justly proud, and of whose history, though many 
fables are told, there are materials undoubtedly authentic. King 
Robert Bruce is dismissed in a single sentence, and the succeeding 
princes, previous to the accession of Mary, in a few pages. 

The work of Sir Walter Scott, now before us, though not pro- 
fessing claims to be a history, may, when coming from an author 
of his acknowledged powers, be well considered as such, and ac- 
cordingly we find in it several of the faults which we have just alluded 
to, though in consequence of the method which he has adopted 
some of the others have been avoided. He has not indeed at- 
tempted in these volumes the ornamented style, which is so conspi- 
cuous, and not unfrequently obtrusive, in his Life of Napoleon; but 
he has been careful to render his narratives more attractive and read- 
able than accurately true, being well aware that such a dry and scru- 
pulously accurate statement of facts would never insure popularity, 
nor be relished by most readers—no not even by those who will 
descant most warmly on the importance and use of reading history. 
The plain facts, however, can only be had from a table of chrono- 
logy,or from some dry book of annals, and it is only historical 
romances. like Gibbon’s chapters on Julian, or the first Decade of 
Livy, which are ever thought of by the eulogists of historical read- 
ing. Sometimes Sir Walter has pointed out the facts of doubtful 
authenticity, though in most cases we are left to take his nar- 
ratives on trust : but we think he deserves not to be spared in cases 
where he has obviously mis-stated facts, either from negligence, 
from haste, or from inaccurate investigation of his documents. 

We suspect strongly that the candour of our author is rather of 
an equivocal kind, being more characterised by a studied forbear- 
ance towards the adversaries of the political party to which he is 
known to be attached, than by a straight-forward and independent 
anxiety after truth. In almost every instance this exhibits 
more of the semblance, than of the soul, of impartial feelings ; 
but being desirous, above all other things, of winning the good 
opinion of all parties in the reading world, he seems ive care- 
fully calculated, and cautiously employed, the precise degree of 
compromise conducive to this end, keeping studiously upon neutral 


territory, and venturing only with the atmost circumspection beyond 
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the line of demarcation which marks the boundaries of the debate. 
able land. 

With the earlier portion, containing what is more romantic or 
less authentic, we have been the most pleased, as the author's 
peculiar acquaintance with legendary lore has furnished him with 
interesting details, such as do not usually occur in works of a simi- 
lar class. It would be easy to select many an interesting narrative 
from this portion of the work, but we shall content ourselves with 
the following :— 


‘ William Wallace was none of the high nobles of Scotland, but the son 
of a private gentleman, called Wallace of Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, near 
Paisley. He was very tall and handsome, and one of the strongest and 
bravest men who ever lived. He had a very fine countenance, with a 
quantity of fair hair, and was particularly dexterous in the use of all 
weapons which were then used. Wallace, like all the Scottishmen of high 
spirit, had looked with great indignation upon the usurpation of the crown 
by Edward, and upon the insolences which the English soldiers committed 
on his countrymen. It is said, that when he was very young he went a 
fishing for sport in the river Irvine, near Ayr. He had caught a good many 
trout, which were carried by a boy, who attended him with a fishing. 
basket, as is usual with anglers. Two or three English soldiers, who be- 
longed to the garrison of Ayr, came up to Wallace, and insisted, with their 
usual insolence, on taking the fish from the boy. Wailace was contented 
to allow them a part of the trouts, but he refused to part with the whole 
basket-full. The soldiers insisted, and from words came to blows. Wallace 
had no better weapon than the butt-end of his fishing-rod; but he struck 
the foremost of the Englishmen so hard under the ear with it, that he 
killed him on the spot, and getting possession of his sword, he fought with 
so much fury that he put the others to flight, and brought home his fish 
safe and sound. The English governor of Ayr sought for him, to 
punish him with death for this action; but Wallace lay concealed 
among the hills and great woods till the matter was forgotten, and then 
appeared in another part of the country. He is said to have bad other 
adventures of the same kind, in which he gallantly defended himself, some- 
times when alone, and sometimes with a very few companions, against 
superior numbers of the English, until at last his name became generally 
known as a terror to them. 


‘ About this time is said to have taken place a memorable event, which the 
Scottish people call the Barnsof Ayr. Itis said the English governor of Ayr 
had invited the greater part of the Scottish nobility and gentry in the westem 
parts, to meet him at some large buildings called the Barns of Ayr, for the 
purpose of friendly conference upon the affairs of the nation; but the 
English Earl entertained the treacherous purpose of putting the Scottish 
gentlemen to death. The English soldiers had halters, with running nooses, 
ready prepared, and hung upon the beams which supported the roof, and 
as the Scottish gentlemen were admitted, by two and two at a time, the 
nooses were thrown over their heads, and they were pulled up by the necks, 
and thus hanged or strangled to death. Among those who were slain in 
this base and treacherous manner, was, it is said, Sir Ronald Crawford, 
Sheriff of the county of Ayr, and uncle to William Wallace. 
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‘When Wallace heard of what had befallen, he was dreadfully enraged ; 
and collecting his men ina wood near the town of Ayr, he resolved to be 
revenged on the authors of this great crime. The English, in the mean- 
while, made much feasting, and when they had eaten and drank plenti- 
fully, they lay down to sleep in the same large barns where they had 
murdered the Scottish gentlemen. But Wallace, learning that they kept 
po guard or watch, not“ suspecting there were any enemies so near them, 
directed a woman who knew the place to mark the doors of the lodgings 
with chalk where the Englishmen lay. Then he sent a party of men, who, 
with strong ropes, tnade all the doors so fast on the outside, that those 
who were within could not open them. On the outside, the Scots had 
prepared heaps of straw, to which they set fire, and the barns of Ayr, 
being themselves made of wood, were soon burning in a bright flame. 
Soon the English were awakened, and endeavoured to get out to save their 
lives. But the doors, as I told you, were secured on the outside, and 
bound fast with ropes; and, besides, the blazing houses were surrounded 
by the Scotch, who forced those who got out to run back into the fire, or 
else put them to death on the spot; and thus great numbers perished 
miserably. Many of the English were lodged in a convent, but they had 
no better fortune than the others; for the prior, as he was called, of the 
convent, caused all the friars to arm themselves, and attacking their 
English guests, they put most of them to the sword. This was called the 
Friar of Ayr’s blessing. We cannot tell if this story of the Barns of Ayr 
be exactly true ; but it is probable there is some foundation for it, as it is 
universally believed in that country.’— vol. 1. p. 84. 


The subsequent history of the patriot Wallace is well told ; but 
those who stickle for the rigid truth of history, must in this, as in 
many other cases, rest contented with the uncertain whispers of 
tradition. The truth of what by many may be considered legen- 
dary tales, however, is in some instances proved beyond a doubt 
by existing family names and heraldric bearings, in a similar 
manner to the extraordinary and unexpected proofs of Roman 
history, so recently educed by the erudite sagacity of Niebuhr. 
The following story, for example, accounts for the bloody-heart in 
the armorial insignia of Douglas, and for the family name of 


Lockhart. 


‘Bruce thought of going upon this expedition, [the Crusade] when he 
was in despair of recovering the crown of Scotland, and now he desired 
his heart to be carried to Jerusalem after his death, and requested Lord 
James of Douglas to take the charge of it. Douglas wept bitterly as he 
accepted this office, the last mark of Bruce’s confidence and friendship. 

‘The king soon afterwardsexpired, and his heart was taken out from his 
body and embalmed, that is, prepared with spices and perfumes, that it 
might remain a long time fresh and uncorrupted. Then the Douglas 
caused a case of silver to be made into which he put the Bruce’s heart, 
and wore it round his neck by a string of silver and gold. And he set 
forward for the Holy Land, as it was called, with a gallant train of the 
bravest men in Scotland, who to show their value and sorrow for their 
brave king, Robert Bruce, resolved to attend his heart to the city of 
Jerusalem. It had been much better for Scotland, if the Douglas and 
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they had stayed at home to defend their own country, which was shortly 
afterwards in great want of their assistance. it 

‘Neither did Douglas ever get to the end of his journey. In going to 
Palestine, he landed in Spain, where the Saracen king, or Sultan of 
Grenada, called Osmyn, was invading the realms of Alphonso, the Spanish 
king of Castile. King Alphonso received Douglas with great honour and 
distinction, and people came from ail parts to see the great soldier, whose 
fame was well known through every part of the Christian world. King 
Alphonso easily persuaded him, that he would do good service to the 
Christian cause, by assisting him to drive back the Saracens of Grenada, 
before proceeding on his voyage to Jerusalem, Lord Douglas and his 
followers went accordingly to a great battle against Osmyn, and had little 
difficulty in defeating the Saracens who were opposed to them. Bat 
being ignorant of the mode of fighting among the cavalry of the East, the 
Scots pursued the chase too far, and the Moors, when they saw them 
scattered and separated from each other, turned suddenly back, with aloud 
cry of Alluh illah Allah! which is their shout of battle, and surrounded 
such of the Scottish knights and squires as had advanced too hastily. 

‘In this new skirmish, Douglas saw Sir William St. Clair, of Roslyn, 
fighting desperately, surrounded by many Moors, who were hewing at him 
with their sabres. ‘* Yonder worthy knight will be slain,” Douglas said, 
‘unless he have present help.” With that he galloped to his rescue, but 
was himself surrounded by many Moors. When he found the enemy 
press so thick round him as to leave him no chance of escaping, he took 
frum his neck Bruce’s heart, and speaking to it as he would have done to 
the king, had he been alive,—‘‘ Pass first in fighting,” he said, ‘as thou 
wert wont to do, and Douglas will follow thee, or die.” He then threw 
the king’s heart among the enemy, and rushing forward to the place where 
it fell, was there slain. His body was found above the silver case, as if it 
had been his last object to defend the Bruce’s heart. 

‘This good Lord James of Douglas was one of the best and wisest 
soldiers that ever drew a sword. He was said to have fought in seventy 
battles, being beaten in thirteen, and victorious in fifty-seven. The English 
accused him of being cruel ; and it is said that he had such a hatred at the 
English archers, that when he made one of them prisoner, he would not 
dismiss him until he was either blinded in his right eye, or had the first 
finger of his right hand struck off. The Douglas’s larder also seems a 
very cruel story; but the hatred at that time betwixt the two countries 
was at a high pitch, and Lord James was much irritated at the death of 
his faithful servant, Thomas Dickson. On ordinary occasions he was mild 
and gentle to his prisoners. The Scottish historians describe the good 
Lord Jan:es as one who was never dejected by bad fortune, or unduly 
elated by that which was good. They say he was modest and gentle in time 
of peace, but had a very different countenance upon a day of battle. He 
was tall, strong, and well made, of a swarthy complexion, with dark hair, 
from which he was called the Black Douglas. Notwithstanding the many 
battles in which he had fought, his face had escaped without awound. A 
brave Spanish knight at the court of king Alphonso, whose face was scarred 
by the marks of Moorish sabres, expressed wonder that Douglas’s counte- 
nance should be unmarked with wounds. Douglas replied modestly, he 


thanked God, who had always enabled his hands to guard and protect 
his face. 
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‘Many of the Douglas’s followers were slain in the battle in which he 
himself fell. The rest resolved not to proceed on their journey to Palestine, 
but to return to Scotland. After the time of the good Lord James, the 
Douglases have carried upon their shields a bloody heart, with a crown 
upon it, in memory of this expedition of Lord James to Spain with the 
Bruce’s heart. In those times, men painted such emblems on their shields 
that they might be known by them in battle, for their helmet hid their 
face; and now, as men no longer wear armour in battle, the devices, as 
they are called, belonging to particular families, are engraved upon their 
seals, or upon their silver plate, or painted upon their carriages. 

‘Thus, for example, there was one of the brave knights, who was in 
the company of Douglas, and was appointed to take charge of the Bruce’s 
heart homewards again, who was called Sir Simon Lockhard of Lee. He 
took afterwards for his device, and painted on his shield, a man’s heart 
with a padlock upon it, in memory of Bruce’s heart, which was padlocked 
in the silver case. For this reason, men changed Sir Simon’s name from 
Lockhard to Lockheart, and all who are descended from Sir Simon are 
called Lockhart to this day. Did you ever hear of such a name, Mr. Hugh 
Littlejohn ? 

‘Well, the Scottish knights who remained alive, returned to their own 
country. They brought back the heart of the Bruce, and the bones of 
the good Lord James. These last were buried in the church of Saint 
Bride, where Thomas Dickson and Douglas held so terrible a Palm 
Sunday. The Bruce’s heart was buried below the high altar in Melrose 
Abbey. As for his body, it was interred in the midst of the church of 
Dumferline, under a marble stone.'—vol. i. p. 210. 


The above account of the origin of the name of Lockhart 
becomes the more interesting, from the fact that Sir Walter’s 
grandson, to whom these tales are addressed, is a lineal decendant 
by the father’s side, of Sir Simon Lockheart, of Lee. 

We shall next proceed to justify some of the censures which we 
have passed upon Sir Walter’s volumes, and which he would do 
well to have rectified in subsequent editions. We pass, therefore, 
to one of the most interesting eras of Scottish history—the reign 
of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary, which has been so thoroughly 
and voluminously discussed, that if truth is to be elicited by keen 
controversy, and disputing every inch of ground, we ought long, 
ere now, to have seen the numerous questions relating to the Queen 
of Scots finally decided. But so far is this from being the case, 
that we find in the work before us, by an author too, reputed to 
know the history of Scotland better than any of his learned contem- 
poraries,—not only a repetition of mistakes which have been again 
and again exposed, but new errors originating in his own fancy. 

is cannot be excused, particularly when he prefaces this very 
portion of the narrative in the following manner :— 


‘We are now come, my dear child, to a very difficult period in history. 


The subsequent events, in the reign of Queen Mary, are well known ; but 


neither the names of the principal agents in these events, nor the motives 
upon which they acted, are at all agreed upon by historians. It has, in 
particular, been warmly disputed, and will probably long continue to be 
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so, how far Queen Mary is to be considered as @ voluntary party or agent 
in the tragical and criminal events of which I am about to tell you: o¢ 
how far, being innocent of any foreknowledge of these violent actions, she 
was an innocent victim of the villainy of others. Leaving you, my dear 
child, when you come to a more advanced age, to study this historical point 
for yourself, | shall endeavour to give you an outline of the facts as they 
are admitted and proved on all sides.’—vol. iii. p. 181. 


So far, however, from stating the facts in question ‘as ad- 
mitted and proved on all sides,’ Sir Walter, within the next two 
pages, gives us what has never, so far as we know, been mentioned, 
much less ‘ proved and admitted,’ by any one of the numerous 
historians of Mary, whether enemy or friend; besides mis-stating 
some of the facts which are well ascertained. A thoughtless action 
of Mary seemed, he tells us, to confirm the suspicion of her love 
for Bothwell :— 


‘ Bothwell, among other offices of authority, held that of lord warden 
of all the marshes, and was residing at the Castle of Hermitage, a royal 
fortress, which belonged to that office, in order to suppress some disorders 
onthe Border. In October, 1566, attempting with his own hand to seizea 
border freebooter called John Elliot, at the Park, he was severely wounded 
inthe hand. The Queen, who was then at Jedburgh, holding a court of 
justice, hastened through woods, morasses, and waters, to pay a visit to 
the wounded warden ; and though the distance was twenty English miles, 
she went and returned from Hermitage Castle in the same -day.. This 
excursion might arise solely from Mary’s desire to learn the cause and par- 
ticulars of a great ontrage on her Lieutenant ; but all those who wished ill 
to her, who were a numerous body, represented it as expressing her anxiety 
for the safety of her lover.’—vel. tii. p. 184. 


Now the fact which is ‘ proved and adinitted on all sides,’ is, 
that Mary was not (though Sir Walter says she was) at Jedburgh 
on the 8th of October, when Bothwell was wounded, but at Edin- 
burgh. She did not arrive at Jedburgh till the 10th, and though 
she must have known of his accident, she was so far from having 
‘ hastened,’ that she held there a court for public business, till 
the 16th, as is proved from the dates in the register of her private 
council. On the 16th, she did visit Bothwell, but it was most 
probably on the public business in which she had for the preceding 
five days been so eagerly engaged, as he was the chief official 
person in that quarter, though not Lord Warden, as Sir Walter 
has stated; much less a previous resident in Hermitage Castle, 
which belonged to Elliot, by whom he had been wounded. 
Her stay with him, however, must have been very short, for 
she returned to Jedburgh, bad as the roads: were, the same 
day; and yet while at Hermitage she had taken time to grant @ 
charter, which is still extant, to prove the fact. On the morrow 
she sent a large packet of papers to Bothwell, connected, it may 
be reasonably supposed, with the disturbances in his lieutenaney, 
and at the same time, as we learn from her treasurer’s entries, she 
sent him some money and victual. Such are the facts and dates, 
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amply proved by the public records of the kingdom, and which, it 
must now be evident, Sir Walter has greatly mis-stated. 

In that part of his narrative which is not of his own fanc ing, 
he has allowed himself to be misled by the mistakes and fabni- 
cations of Buchanan, Robertson, and others. Robertson, for ex- 
ample, tells us that Bothwell neving been wounded in a scuffle on 
the 16th October, (mistaking the date by eight days) and carried 
into the castle of Hermitage, ‘‘ Mary instant/y flew thither with an 
impatience which has been considered as marking the anxiety of 
a lover, but little suited to the dignity of a queen.” Buchanan 
also, in his history, says, that when the news of Bothwell’s being 
dangerously wounded, was brought to the queen at Borthwick, 
although it was now the depth of winter, she instantly flew first to 
Melross, and then to Jedburgh, and, despising the severity of the 
weather, the impassableness of the roads, and the ambuscades of 
robbers, fearlessly journeyed in such a manner as nobody of the 
least rank would have dared to do on the borders, at the risk of life 
and fortune. Having returned to Jedburgh, she most anxiously 
exerted every means in her power to have him brought thither. 
This malicious writer says nothing whatever about the justice 
courts and privy councils which the queen held at Jedburgh, as the 
public registers prove, for a whole week too after she had heard of 
Bothwell’s accident, and within twenty miles of where he was. 
We may well say, with honest Guthrie, (by far the most impartial 
of the historians of Scotland) that if Mary was at this time so 
deeply engaged in a criminal passion for Bothwell, she is the only 


abandoned votary of Venus to be met with in history, who could 
be contented with an interview of a few hours, when it was in her 
power to have invented a thousand pretexts (especially considering 
the journey she had made that very day mg oy roads almost 


impassable,) for obtaining a longer indulgence in her lover’s com- 
pany. The historians therefore, among whom Sir Walter must be 
content to rank, who think that she was then distractedly fond of 
Bothwell, must have formed their notions of female passions upon 
very rare models, and not from daily observation. When Darnley 
was taken ill, previous to his marriage, Mary’s conduct was 
very different, and then there cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
she was in love. The mistakes of Sir Walter, seem to us to 
have originated from negligence in point of research and discrimi- 
nation. Again, we find the following errors in facts and of 
opinion. 

‘Murray, the most important person in Scotland, had kept aloof from all 
these proceedings. [the murder of Darnley, &c.] He was in Fife when the 
king was murdered, and about three days before Bothwell’s trial, he ob- 





* Id ubi reginee ad Borthuicum est nunciatum, aspera jam tum hieme, 
primum Mulrossam, deinde Jedburghum pervolat,” &c. &c.—Buchanan} 
Hist. 78. There is no evidence of her having been then at Borthwick. 
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tained leave of his sister, the queen, to travel to France. Probably he 
did not consider himself as very safe, in case Bothwell should rise to be 
king.” —vol. iii. p. 195. 

The truth however is, that the murder of Darnley had been 
partly plotted by this very Murray, who, finding that his traitoroys 
projects were now in a good train, thought he could best esca 
suspicion by going out of the country for a space, as he had 
skulked away from his confederates at the time of the murder; and, 
for the purpose of concerting measures with Elizabeth, he went 
direct to London, where he told Cecil Lord Burghley most cor. 
rectly the events which were about to happen in Scotland, such as 
the queen’s marriage, and the conspiracy of the nobility against her, 
several weeks before either was hinted at. Murray, indeed, left 
Scotland ata very important point of time—just three days before 
Bothwell’s trial, and a month after he had invited him to dinner, 
though he was then publicly placarded as the murderer of Darnley. 
Had Murray remained, he could not have kept up his good under- 
standing with the conspirators, and saved his godly character, of 
which, like all hypocrites, he was very careful. In England he 
made a renewed offer of his treacherous services to Elizabeth ; for, 
to use his own words when alluding to Darnley’s murder, “ Acci- 
dents, proceeding from the bottom of wickedness, alter not the 
new of such as, upon most just reasons and considerations, 

ave determined to follow further godly and good purposes; which 
“further godly purposes” being stripped of hypocritical cant, 
plainly mean treason, treachery, and murder. How a recent 
author (Dr. M‘Crie) can satisfy his conscience that Murray's 
being a party to the deed ‘‘is utterly incredible,’ we can only 
impute to his not knowing, or not wishing to know, this traitor’s 
movements; for the Doctor seems quite unaware of his going to 
England, and says that “ instead of remaining in the country to 
turn the embroiled state of affairs to his own personal advantage, 
Murray went”—not into England, but “ into France, where his 
motions could be watched by the friends of Mary.”—( See M‘Crie's 
Life of Knox,in loc.) To France he certainly did go, (after con- 
certing with Cecil at London) in order to strengthen his interest 
with the Hugonot party. 

It has been well remarked, that if it be any part of the duty of 
an historian to turn the facts of history to any use, and if a fact 
can be of use only by being made subservient, either to the con- 
firmation or illustration of a principle,—the historian ought to be 
well disciplined in the art of connecting facts into principles, and 
applying principles to the explanation of facts :—he ought to be 
familiar with generalization and general vices. Again, if it be the 
duty of an historian to elicit real facts from vague, scanty, or con- 
flicting testimony, it is necessary that he should be profoundly 
skilled in weighing evidence, and in striking the balance between 
opposing testimonies, or between testimony on the one side, and 
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probability on the other. That the talents of Sir Walter Scott are 
employed in a different manner, we have oo given more than 
one instance, and we shall now produce one little less remarkable :— 


‘The Earl of Bothwell, thus authorized by the apparent consent of 
the nobility, and no doubt thinking himself secure of the Queen's appro- 
bation, suddenly appeared at the bridge of Cramere, with a thousand 
horse, as Mary arrived there on her return from Stirling to Edinburgh. 
He took the Queen’s horse by the bridle, and surrounding and disarming 
her attendants, he led her, as tf by an appearance of force, to the strong 
castle of Dunbar, of which he was governor. On this occasion, Mary 
seems neither to have attempted to resist, nor to have expressed that 
feeling of anger and shame, which would have been proper to her charac- 
ter as a queen, and asawoman. Her attendants were assured by the 
officers of Bothwell, that she was carried off in consequenoe of her own 
consent, and considering that such an outrage was offered toa sovereign 
of her high and bold spirit, her tame submission, and silence under it, seem 
scarce otherwise to be accounted for.’—vol iii. p. 196. 


Now, what Sir Walter calls the ‘apparent’ consent of the 
nobility, was nothing less than a bond drawn up soon after 
Bothwell’s trial, and signed by eight bishops, and eighteen noble- 
men, Mary’s principal courtiers, as the author himself, indeed, 
had stated in the preceding page. Sir Walter, however, is not alone 
in his mis-statement of this extraordinary circumstance, which is 
one of the most atrocious deeds recorded in history. Robertson tells 
us that Bothwell, through a most masterly stroke of policy, ob- 
tained the bond by surrounding the house with armed men ; and 


partly by threatening, and partly by intreaty and cajolement, pro- 
cured the signatures. But, as Guthrie — remarks, the bond 


was only then drawn up, and not signed ull the next day ; and if 
Bothwell employed force to procure the signatures, he discovered 
himself to be the weakest politician that ever was the dupe of 
ambitious hopes; because, Lord Herries, for example, who was 
Mary’s steady friend, and detested the marriage, would have pro- 
claimed the violence the moment he was at liberty; yet Herries 
not only signed the bond, but was one of the witnesses to the 
marriage. How the Earl of Huntley had the conscience to sign 
it, when Bothwell was at the very time the lawful husband of his 
sister, we cannot tell. 

Though Bothwell, however, had the nefarious bond in his 
pocket, declaring his innocence, guaranteeing him protection 
against all accusers, and recommending him to the —. as a 
husband,—he dared not, with all his audacity, lint the subject 
of it to Mary herself, and was obliged to have recourse to trea- 
sonable violence to accomplish his designs. He was, in fact, goaded 
on to his own disgrace, by Murray, Maitland, and Morton, who 
were too deep for his shallow understanding ; and so far was he 
from ‘thinking himself secure of the queen’s approbation,’ as Sir 

alter, we think, erroneously states, that he well knew he had never 
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ssessed enough of interest with her, to procure a situation in the 
palace for a domestic. 

Sir Walter’s expression, ‘as if by an appearance of force,’ proves 
that he did not sufficiently weigh the facts of the case ; indeed, it 
has been almost universally alleged against Mary, both by her 
friends and enemies, that her making no opposition to this violent 
seizure of her person, indicates her evident collusion with the 
traitor. But what, we ask, could a feeble woman oppose, not 
only to the force of a thousand armed men, but to the insidious 
persuasions of her chief counsellors, Maitland and Huntley, who 
were in the plot? It would, we are persuaded, have been a 
stronger proof of Mary’s collusion with Bothwell, had she made 
resistance, which could have easily been feigned. Not a sword 
was drawn to protect her, of which, indeed, she afterwards com- 
plained; and seeing that she was betrayed, even by her own 
attendants, she yielded, in silent despair, to her impending fate, 
The boast of Bothwell, reported by Sir James Melville, who was 
present, that “‘ he would marry the queen, who would or who would 
not—-yea, whether she would herself or not,’’—accords ill with 
collusion, or with the passion Mary is said to have had for him; 
but agrees too weil with the history of the plot, and his actual 
possession of the bond. Mary, indeed, expressly says, in so many 
words, that she was “astonished at his audacity, but that on seeing 
the bond she became intimidated ;” and she complains bitterly, 
“that during ten days, none came to her aid.” This, we think, 
completely exculpates the queen from Sir Walter’s accusation of 
‘her tame submission and silence ;” and her not having expressed 
any “‘proper feelings of anger or shame.” The author, indeed, 
seems not to have remembered the act of parliament, December, 
1567, which attainted Bothwell for the murder of Darnley; for 
ravishing the queen’s person; for imprisoning her in Dunbar; 
and for coercing her to marry him. The framers of that act were 
much more likely, we think, to know the real facts than our 
historian. The subsequent events prove the truth of our views. 

Being now in the fangs of the ruffians, Mary was compelled, or, 
as the act of parliament expresses it, “‘ coerced,” to give a reluctant 
consent to the iniquitous bond ; and it is remarkable that she did 
this in such terms as prove that she had never previously granted 
any order, such as was pretended to be shewn to the original 
subscribers: it is, in fact, evidently an extorted pardon to the 
subscribers ; whereas, we might have expected, agreeable to the 
accusations, her warmest thanks. Her own words are—“ the 
queen’s majesty having seen and considered the bond above wnit- 
ten, promiseth, on the word of a princess, that she, or her suc- 
cessors, shail never impute as crime or offence, to any of the 
persons, subscribers thereof, their consent and subscription to the 
matter above written therein contained: nor that they, nor their 
heirs, shall ever be called or accused therefore; nor yet the said 
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consent, or subscribing, be any derogation, or spot, to their honour, 
or they be esteemed undutiful subjects for doing thereof, notwith- 
standing whatsoever thing can tend, or be alleged, on the con- 
trary. In witness whereof, her majesty hath subscribed the same 
with her hand.” 

Sir Walter joins in the vulgar and improbable clamour against 
Mary, for the alleged love she had to Bothwell, and talks of ‘ her 
infatuated affection for him,’ Of this we are confident that there 
snot a shadow of proof beyond the assertions of Buchanan and 
the rest of her enemies, who were all in the pay of Elizabeth, and 
wrote whatever they thought would best please her by degrading 
Mary. Besides the Queen was in the bloom of youth, scarcely 
four-and-twenty, and Bothwell was advanced in years, according 
to some accounts being near sixty, and to others about forty. 
The love story becomes thence a physical improbability. 

We could with ease multiply instances of Sir Walter's mis- 
statements ;—but we shall only add another. ‘The Regent 
Murray, upon Mary’s flight to England, had contrived to vindicate 
his conduct in the eyes of Elizabeth, by alleging that his sister had 
been accessary to the murder of her husband Darnley.’ (vol iii. p. 
212.) Now the whole tenour of Murray’s conduct proves, that so 
far from requiring to give Elizabeth any vindication of his conduct, 
he all along acted under her connivance, for which, indeed, he 
received large bribes in money. When he went to France, 
for instance, immediately after the murder of Darnley, Lord 
Burghley, by Elizabeth’s orders, wrote to Norris the English envoy 
at Paris, “If my Lord of Murray should lack credit for money, my 
Lord Steward would have his son give him such credit as he hath ; 
for my Lord alloweth well of his friendship,” meaning his treachery 
to Mary. 

Not to extend our review of Sir Walter’s volumes to an unne- 
cessary length, we must content ourselves with passing over the 
remaining ones, without quoting many passages which we had 
marked out when perusing them. He terminates the whole with 
asketch of the measures pursued to effect the union of Scot- 
land and England, in the reign of Queen Anne. The following 
incidents respecting this event are well told :— 


‘While the various plans for interrapenns the treaty of the Union, were 


agitated without doors, the debates in Parliament were of the most violent 
Kind. “It resembled ,” said an eye witness, “‘ not the strife of tongues, 
but the clash of arms; and the hatred, rage and reproach, which were 
exhausted on each other, seemed to be those of civil war, rather than 
political discussion.” Much talent was displayed on both sides. Lord 

lhaven in a celebrated speech, which made the strongest impression 
on the audience, declared that he saw, in prophetic visions, the — of 
Scotland, whose ancestors had raised tribute in England, now walking in 
the Court of Requests, like so many English attorneys, laying aside theit 
swords, lest self-defence should be called murder; he saw the Scottish 
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barons with their lips padlocked, to avoid the penalties of unknown lays. 
he saw the Scottish lawyers struck mute and confounded at being syb. 
jectod to the intricacies and technical jargon of an unknown jurisprudence - 
he saw the merchant excluded from trade, by the English monopolies. 
artisans ruined for want of custom ; the gentry reduced to indigence, the 
lower class to starvation and beggary. ‘* But above all, my lords,” conti. 
nued the orator, “ I think I see our ancient mother Caledonia, like Caesar 
sitting in the midst of our senate, ruefully looking round her, covering her. 
self with her royal mantle, awaiting the fatal blow, and breathing out 
her last with the exclamation, 
‘** And thou too, my son ! 

‘ These prophetic sounds made the deepest impression on the House, 
until the aspect was in some degree dispelled by Lord Marchmont, who 
rising to reply, said, he too had been much struck by the noble lord’s vision, 
but that he conceived the exposition of it might be given in a few words, 
“1 awoke and behold it was a dream.” But though Lord Belhaven’; 
prophetic harangue might be termed in one sense a vision, it was one 
which continued to exist for many years; nor was it until half a century 
had passed away, that the Union began to produce those advan- 
tages to Scotland, which its promoters had fondly hoped, and 


the fruits of which, the present generation has so fully reaped,.’— 
vol. vi. p. 321. 


Respecting the author’s unrivalled talent for narration, there can 
scarcely, we think, be two opinions—it is acknowledged by the 
universal voice of Britain—of Europe—of the world. But from the 
abundant instances, above given, of his mistakes as to facts and 


— we should hesitate to put his volumes intothe hands either 


of our children or grandchildren, without having made many 
erasures and corrections. 





Arr. IIll.—Apergu comparatif sur les Colonies libres et foreées de 
pauvres établies dans les Pays- Bas. Par Frédéric Comte Skarbek, Pro- 


fesseur d'Economie Politique, & )’Université royale de Varsovie. 8vo. 
Paris: 1828. 


Axuur ten years ago, a very novel and extraordinary experiment 
was begun in the Low Countries, for the purpose of relieving, or 
rather of suppressing, mendicity. The principle upon which this 
experiment was founded, is altogether different from any other (so 
far as we know,) which has been acted upon to any extent as ap 
plicable to the poor. It is unnecessary for us to allude upon such 
a topic to the poor laws of England, which cannot be better che- 
racterized than in the words of the French Committee of Mer- 
dicity. ‘“ Cet exemple,” says their report, ‘est une grande et 
important legon pour nous, car independamment des vices qu elle 
nous présente et d’une dépense monstreuse, et d’un encouragement 
necessaire 4 la fainéantise, elle nous découvre la plaie politique 
de l’Angleterre la plus dévorante, qu’il est également dangereux 
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ur sa tranquillité, et son bouheur, de détruire ou de laisser sub- 
sister.” Dr. Chalmers, calculating (we should rather have said 
over-calculating) upon the national pride of his countrymen, 
thought he had discovered in this an instrument for abolishing 
mendicity in Scotland; but though the thing like most other 
theories looked well and plausible when decorated with the trap- 
pings of the Doctor's eloquence, it was soon discovered upon trial 
that it would not work at all—and for the obvious reason, that he 
had not bethought him of a moving power sufficient to stir up the 
pride of the panpers into operative activity. 

The Dutch, on the other hand, not being theorists, began with 
experiment, and left to others the task of philosophizing on their 
measures. The scheme, it appears, originated with General Van den 
Bosch, who had seen in the island of Java, a farming establishment 
of emigrant Chinese, whence he derived the idea, and on his return 
to Europe, drew up a plan which was at orce patronized by the 
King of the Netherlands. The consequence was, that a public 
meeting was Called at the Hague, and a Committee appointed to 
carry the General’s views into operation. This committee, it would 
appear, began their measures much in the same way as our joint- 
stock companies, receiving subscriptions and members, as is usual 
in such cases, and so popular was the proposal that in a very 
short time the members amounted to 20,000, and the capital to 
more than five thousand pounds sterling—no very large sum, but 
sufficient to enable the committee to make trial of the scheme pro- 
posed by the General. 

They proceeded, therefore, to purchase an estate of above 
twelve hundred acres of land, situated upon the river Aa, near the 
town of Steenwyk, on the eastern shore of Zuyder Zee. About a 
sixth part of this land was partially cultivated, but upon a very 
unprofitable system ; while the rest consisted of heath and wood of 
little value. To increase their funds, they let about a hundred 
and twenty acres of the best cultivated portion, deepened the river 
80 as to make it navigable for boats, and built small houses for fifty 
families, each fitted for the accommodation of six or eight indi- 
viduals, together with a school and several store houses. Their 
estimated expenditure for each family, including clothing, furniture, 
agricultural implements, live stock, seeds, provisions, besides seven 
acres of heath or wood land, amounted to one hundred and forty 
pounds odd, or rather more than twenty two pounds each person. 
This outlay it is calculated will be repayed to the committee, in rent 
and labour, in the course of sixteen years, and yielding after two 
or it years from the commencement, a good interest on the 
capital. 

Each allotment of seven acres is laid out in a rectangle, having 
the house toward the road with one end, and the other reaching 
fifty feet into the allotment. The dwelling occupies the part next 

€ruad, then comes the barn, after that the stalis for the cattle, 
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and behind these one of the most important features of the system— 
the reservoir for manure, in which every particle of vegetable anq 
animal refuse is ¢arefully made up into ee with the heath and 
moss of the land ;—the preparation of which being one of the prin- 
cipal parts of their labours. The colonists are subjected to » kind 
of military regulation, all their work being done by the piece; they 
assemble at six in the morning in summer and winter, and thos 
who do not answer to their names at the roll call, get no wages for 
the day. When the labour of the day is over, each receives, 
ticket stating the amount of his wages, and for that he may procure 
food from the store at fixed rates. Those who are, at first, unable 
to support themselves, obtain credit fora short period. The women 
spin, weave, and knit, at first from purchased wool and flax; but 
as soon as possible from the produce of their own flocks and fields, 
A day and a half’s work every week is allowed for the support of 
the sick, the infirm, and those who are not fit for labour ; and for 
this, those who work are allowed one shilling per day in summer, 
and eighteen-pence in the winter. The whole of the necessaries and 
appointments are regularly inspected with military care, and such 
as have been wasteful are obliged to make good what they have 
destroyed. It will be borne in mind, that the whole stock out of 
which each family of seven or eight persons is to find support; and, 
if they can, effect some savings, is the original outlay of the com- 
mittee, and the seven acres of waste land, which is of a description 
not the most susceptible of cultivation. The careful preparation 
of manure, the most remarkable feature in Chinese husbandry, is 
the grand resource; and the result is most encouraging, as an 
example of how much regularity and perseverance may effect with 
small means. As this preparation of manure is still very imperfectly 
understood in this country, it may not be amiss to give a few details 
of their system. 

To enable a family to subsist, then to pay the rent, and to save 
something, it is necessary that very intense labour be persevered 
in. The directors accordingly, by their enforcement of the prescribed 
regulations, compel each family to provide sufficient manure, 
yearly ; or in English terms, one hundred and fifty tons—that is, 
at the rate of more than twenty tons to each acre. When itis 
considered that few of our best English farmers can apply one 
half that quantity of manure, it will not appear wonderful that 
seven acres should be made to provide for the sustenance of the 
same number of persons, and leave a surplus to pay rent, and to 
form a reserve of savings. On each farm, the live stock of two 
cows, or one cow and two sheep, to which may be added pigs, 
would not enable the cultivator to manure his small portion of land 
once even in seven years. It hence becomes necessary to form 
masses of compost, the collecting the materials for which forms 
the greater part of the employment of the colonists. These 
masses are almost entirely created by manual labour, of that kind 
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which, but for such an application, would be wholly lost to the 
community. As straw is, at best, in the early period, not abun- 
dant, and as that from the corn must at first be chiefly used as 
food for the cattle, or for covering to the houses, other materials, 
which the heaths furnish, are resorted to in order to make beds for 
thecattle. The heath land is pared, but the operation is to cut 
with the spade a very thin slice of the earth, and not to the bottom 
of the roots of the plants, that they may, as they soon will do, 
shoot again; the parings are not only made thin; but in narrow 
strips or small spots. Thus but little soil is taken away, and the 
roots, though cut, are not all of them destroyed ; the parts that are 
left bare are protected from being too much dried up by the sun and 
wind, and the seed of the ripe heath is scattered over the spaces 
left bare near them, and soon bring forth the same plants. In this 
way, there is a constant succession provided of healthy material. 
This heath paring is a joint operation performed by the men in a 
kind of military lines. The society pays each of them for the work 
he performs, and when the average cost is ascertained, the sods 
are sold to the several householders at the same price, and are car- 
ried to their respective farms in small one horse carts, which are 
kept by the society for that and for similar purposes to which 
mere manual labour cannot be so beneficially applied. When these 
sods are dried and conveyed to the barns of the colonists, they are 
piled in a kind of sack, and portions of it are pulled out, not cut 
out, to ensure their being broken into small fragments. With 
pec the bedding of the cows or sheep, as the case may be, is 
ormed. 

The use of bog turf, or peat, as one of the materials of compost, 
is not approved, as it impedes the process of fermentation, which 
isthe most important part of the preparation of the heaps of 
manure. Another expedient is therefore adopted, by paring the 
second year’s grass land, whether of clover, ray grass, or florin. 
These clods, containing a proportion of the roots of the plants 
which have been before harvested from them, and much garden 
mould, become useful auxiliaries to the heathy turf, and spare 
the use of that material which, if solely applied, would require 
almost as much land to supply it as the farm itself. 

The bedding of cattle every morning and evening is performed 
with fresh material, which remains under them seven days and 
nights, when it is wheeled to the dunghill. Every morning, that 
which lies near the hinder part of the cow is thrown forward, and 
the part towards its head takes its place, and fresh’ heather, about 
a quarter of a fodder, or two bundred and fifty pounds, added to 
the bedding ; the same is also done every evening. The sheep 
and pigs are only supplied with fresh heath once a day. It is 
reckoned that ten sheep make an equal quantity of dung with one 
cow. It must be obvious to every one, that the changing and con- 
sequent turning over thirteen times must make the mixture of the 
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animal and vegetable substances more equally rich ;_and the uniforp 
treading of it must break it into small particles, and give greater 
scope to the fermentative putrefaction. 

Each week the stalls are cleared, and this dung conveyed to 
the place appointed at the back of the barn. This is of a round 
shape, from three to four feet in depth. The bottoms and sides 
are walled with either clinkers or turf, and made water-tight, 
It is commonly from twelve to fourteen feet in diameter, and suf. 
ficiently capacious to contain the dung made by the cattle in the 
course of four weeks. The mass is thus composed of portions 
which have remained from four weeks to one day, over which the 
ashes from the household and all the sweepings of the premises 
are strewed. Adjoining to the dung-heap is the reservoir, into 
which the drainings of the stalls are conveyed. Equal care is 
taken that every other material for compost is preserved, In 
England little attention is paid to these matters; and even in 
agricultural districts, many of the most valuable ingredients for 
fertilizing the earth (soap suds, for instance) are constantly thrown 
away. This cess-pool, containing about a hogshead, is never 
allowed to run over ; and if it has not rained, is every other day filled 
up with water, and then, with a scoop, taken up and sprinkled overthe 
heap of dung. As this heap contains four weeks’ dung, or thirty 
fodder, or fifteen tons, the administering fourteen such portions of 
rich fermenting matter, must vastly enhance the value of the whole 
for the purposes of vegetation. 

Such is a general outline of the origin and management of the 
first of these remarkable establishments at Fredericks-vord ; but 
since the time that it was settled in November, 1818, several 
others have been begun, particularly one at Wortel, precisely simi- 
lar, and others at Ommerschans and Markplas-Rykworsel, con- 
siderably different; the former being, in a great measure, free 
colonies ; the latter consisting of vagrants, sturdy beggars, and 
persons of similar character, who may not improperly be called 
prisoners at large, as they dare not go beyond the bounds of the 
colony without leave. Our author, with much justice, says, that 
from not attending to these important differences of free and forced, 
all that has been hitherto published respecting the pauper esta- 
blishments is exceedingly imperfect, and far from being correct. 
Indeed, it is Count Skarbek’s chief object, in his publication, to 
point out the advantages and disadvantages of each. We 
cannot, we think, do better than take his statements for a guide, 
and from them we have drawn the following apergu, which is the 
more to be depended on, as our author wrote from personal in- 
spection. : 

In both these two kinds of colonies, indeed, the poor submit to 
a tutelar régime, which obliges them to work, provides for all their 
wants, and contributes to maintain such a bh Hen between their 
resources and consumption, as to form a fund in reserve for each. 
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But the two institutions differ, not ouly in their population, but in 
their object, inasmuch as that, in the forced colonies, it is pro- 

to remedy mendicity, and in the free colonies, to raise families 
_ a state of indigence to easy circumstances. In the former, it 
is designed to instruct the poor by what measures they may rescue 
themselves from their miserable condition, and to afford them the 
means of obtaining that result after they have left the colony ; in 
the latter, it is intended to render them comfortable, and to con- 
tinue them in that state of well-being even in the colony. 

As a desire to have these institutions introduced into other 
countries has been shown, it may be essential to solve the import- 
ant question—to which kind o _colony the preference should be 
given? or whether both are indispensible, wherever the object is 
principally to repress mendicity and vagrancy ? 

When, in consequence of unfortunate circumstances, which op- 
press the social economy of a nation, there is found a great number 
of working families reduced to beggary ; and that, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the friends of humanity, it becomes clearly impos- 
sible to find occupation, and the means of existence, for the im- 

verished workmen, in those sorts of industry to which they have 
devoted, then recourse must be had to extreme measures, in 
order to remedy this state of things—that is to say, great sacrifices 
must be made, considerable funds must be applied, and even in- 
dustrious liberty must be shackled, to obviate still more serious 
evils. The colonies of the poor, called free, are among the number 
of those extreme measures which is imposed by necessity, because 
there may be no better means of providing a remedy for public 
misery ; because they give a forced tendency to the industry of im- 
poverished workmen, and because they render indispensible the 
employment of a considerable fund, in order to found and support 
the colonies. 

The want of sale for the produce of a certain kind of industry, 
arising from whatsoever cause, and the diminution of the demand 
of labour, which is the necessary result of it, may reduce to wretch- 
edness a great number of families, who previously lived by their 
labour. It is generally artisans who are affected by such a state 
of things, and working families, deprived of occupation in the arts, 
trades, or manufactures, who must be furnished with the means of 
subsistence, which they can no longer derive from that kind of 
labour to which they have been accustomed. In employing agri- 
cultural colonies as the means of remedying this oppressive condi- 
tion, men whose education and occupation has been in manufac- 
tures only, must be transformed into agriculturists; their mode of 
life, their habits, and their vocation must be entirely changed ; 
their instruction must, in some measure, be recommenced, and then 
the capacity acquired during a great part of their life rendered 
useless, How many difficulties there are to overcome in bringing 
about such a change in the social existence of man, may be easily 
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perceived. Urgent circumstances alone can oe such extreme 
measures, which give a forced tendency to the industry of a part 
of the population of a country. 

The establishment of a new colony requires a very considerable 
fund for the purchase of lands, for beasts of burden, and instrg. 
ments of labour, for the construction of houses, for clothing, house. 
hold furniture, and provisions necessary for the indigent admitted 
into the establishment, and also for the ‘clearing of uncultivated 
lands. The labour of the cultivators recently established, cannot 
be sufficiently productive in its first years to offer any advantages, 
or even to ldliey the expence of cultivation, inasmuch as they 
will have bad ground to cultivate, and to employ hands which are 
unskilled and little exercised in agricultural duties. After a certain 
space of time, when they have completed the clearing of the land, 
they will not then be able to fix the colonies in such a state of 
things that they may be able to exist by themselves, consequently a 
considerable fund must be annually applied for their maintenance. 
The fact is proved by experience ; for notwithstanding what has 
been asserted in many writings on the colonies of the poor, the 
society which founded them is far from being able to reimburse 
itself for the advances it has made, but, on the contrary, is obliged 
to expend every year a very large sum for the support of these es- 
¢ibtishmetite—on expence which does not appéar burthensome to 


any one, in consequence of the wise measures taken by the society 
to defray it, without exacting great sacrifices from its mémbers. 


‘J may be deceived,’ says our author, ‘and I should desire to be con- 
vinced of the error of my assertion, but I think that, without even having 
in view the reimbursement of the advances which have been made, they will 
not be able so soon to abandon the free colonies to themselves—that they 
will be obliged to keep them under the actual régime for some time longer 
yet, and relieve continually the expences of their maintenance. Without 
wishing to be tedious on this point, I think the fact is very probable; 
first, in making the colonies free, and even in presenting them with all that 
has hitherto been bestowed upon them, they will still be unprovided with 
every kind of disposable funds for the management of their agricultural 
pursuits ; then they will not have the means of guaranteeing themselves 
for the losses to which bad harvests and unforeseen misfortunes will ex- 
pose them; and as they are settled upon a very ungrateful soil, the chances 
of bad crops will be so much more frequent, as it will be always very difl- 
cult for them to procure a sufficient quantity of manure ; finally, the actual 
régime is not calculated to impress upon their minds the strong necessity 
of being provident and economical, because they know that the society is 
ever beforehand with their desires, and assists them in cases of scarcity. 

‘It appears to me, besides that, that they are mistaken, who consider 
the free colonies of the Poor, as the most easy, effectual, and economical 
means of remedying mendicity, and who believe it applicable’ to all coun- 
tries, even to those, which would not be’ niscaiaiented to'adopt it through 
disastrous circumstances which distress the ‘social economy of a nation. 
think, on the contrary, that it is only in circumstances of this nature, 
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when there shall exist no other means of relieving the wants of a popu. 
lation, deprived of labour, that considerable funds should be appropriated 
for the establishment of free colonies. Even then, it will be necessary, 
before all things to examine if no possibility remain of maintaining working 
classes, reduced to misery, in the profession which they have been accus- 
tomed to exercise with those funds, which they could apply to the esta- 
blishment of colonies. And, last of all, it remains to be ascertained, 
whether the country and humanity in general would not be more bene- 
fited by affording to indigent families the means of passing into other 
countries, where they would be certain of ‘finding employment in that 
line of industry which was proper for them, than to force them to abandon 
their peculiar avocations, and to live for a long time at the charge of 
their own country.” 


But these observations respecting the colonies of Poor, called 
free, bear no assimilation to the forced colonies, which appear to be 
a more perfect system of colonization for the Poor, and a very 
effectual means of repressing mendicity and vagrancy, susceptible 
of being applied with success in all countries where there is land 
requiring cultivation. 

ion country contains a more or less considerable number of 
strong men, deprived of lucrative occupations, owing to reasons 
which keep a certain kind of industry in an unprosperous state, 
or to personal causes, and idleness, which induce them to prefer 
the condition of beggary and vagrancy to that of labour. An 
assisting hand ought to be held out tothe former, and the bad 
disposition of the latter should if possible be overcome. It has 
been attempted, fora long time, to attain this end, through the 
medium of depots of mendicity, and houses of industry, in which 
beggars and vagabonds have been confined, and employed in some 
kind of occupation, that they might not remain inactive, and might 
defray, as much as possible, the expence of their support. These 
institutions, besides con very expensive in their nature, have this 


serious inconvenience—that the produce of manufactures, furnished 
by the hands of beggars, maintained at the cost of the state, will 
enter into competition with productions furnished by workmen, 


who live by their labour, and effect an abatement in their value—- 
which by that means must terminate in the impoverishment of 
these workmen. Such a principle of social economy, then, should 
be adopted, that the poor, supported by the state, should not exer- 
cise any kind of industrious employment, which might be preju- 
dicial in its effects, to the interests of workmen, who depend upon 
itfor subsistence. Such measures ought then to be taken, that beg- 
gars and vagabonds,should not only be occupied, but should find 
an interest in completing the task which is assigned to them—and 
that they should be excited to industry, not by the fear of punish- 
ment, but by the certainty of advantages which would result to 
them from it. Ina word, the poor man must not only be, kept in 
the establishment of benevolence and repression, during the time 
Zs a47 
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of his detention, but he must be especially supplied with the means 
of subsisting by himself after he has quitted it, and is again thrown 
on his own resources. 

All these essential conditions are embraced in the forced colonies 
of Ommerschans and Marks-plas. The detained of both sexes 
labour in the cultivation of a waste plain, which is to provide them 
with food, and the first materials for their clothing. Their industry 
must supply all their wants, but furnish no article for commerce. 
The expences of the foundation, and maintenance of these establish- 
ments, are appropriated for the relief of misery, for the repression 
of mendicity, without any pretension to ultimate remuneration: 
advantage, or reimbursement and lucrative speculation, is neglected 
in the more worthy desire to promote that laudable result. 

The detained are continually occupied, not only because they are 
forced to be so, but because their industry alone offers them the 
prospect of obtaining their liberty, and of acquiring a fund, com- 
me to put them in a condition of labouring on their own account. 

he industry of each person is taxed once for all. What he gains, 
in having done more than his weekly task, is added to the third of 
his regular profit, and forms for him a fund of reserve. Whenthat 
fund amounts to twenty-five Dutch florins, the commune to which 
he belongs has the right of demanding his freedom. It is thus 
evident that every person detained is interested in being laborious. 

This wise measure, also, comprehends the third essential condi- 
tion ofa good system for the repression of mendicity—it gives to 
the indolent or unskilful, the habit of activity, and the capacity 
necessary for labouring with success. It assures him, also, on his 
departure from the establishment, of a fund in money, with which 
he may commence some industrious undertaking. The sum 
fixed as the condition of his liberty, requires not less than two years 


of labour, and that time is supposed sufficient to complete his moral 
and industrious education. 


‘I cannot,’ says our author, ‘enter upon all the details of these esta- 
blishments. _ It suffices to point out the proposed end, and the means which 
they offer to the attainment of it; but I think I should fix the attention 
of my readers upon the application which may be made of the system of 
forced colonies to a class of men, whose amelioration, in a moral pointof 
view, zealously occupies enlightened and benevolent minds.’ 

What preventive, he asks, is there for men who have thus re- 
covered their liberty, from becoming the constant enemies of 
society? Delivered from a place, where their immorality has only 
been able to make sad progress, and covered with an ineffaceable 
disgrace, which everywhere prepares for them deep humiliations, 
how are these men to be divested of a hatred for a social state, 
which rejects them with horror? An unhappy experience has 
proved that it is not alone perversity, but very often an imperious 
necessity, which has led them to the commission of new crimes. 
In recovering liberty, they have, for the most part, no means of 








‘been explained. For some time, they wou 
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rocuring themselves bread; those even who have learnt a useful 
(sinets, are unable to follow it, and cannot find persons, who will 
consent to give them employment. In such a case, they think 
themselves reduced to the frightful necessity of committing a 
criminal action, for the purpose of finding in the confines of a 
prison an asylum against misery. 

The means of obviating the serious inconveniences which such a 
state of things presents, would be, our author thinks, to send the 
forcats to such an establishment, the owen of which have just 

d thus be withdrawn 
from the eye of a public, often too severe. The poor in the colonies, 
although they submit to a system of seclusion, form, in effect, 
only a union of unfortunate, but not criminal men. The liberated 


forcat, who has been admitted into the colony, would then lose 


the character of culpability, with which he was tainted on leaving 
the prison—he would enter again into the class of those who 
entertain only the feelings of compassion. After having passed 
some years in the establishment, he would quit it, more confirmed 
in the principles of morality, enriched with a new aptitude for 
labour, and possessed of a small fund, which would poe him 
even to follow again acareer of industry. He invites all the friends 
of humanity to take into consideration this idea which occurred to 
him in visiting the colonies of Poor of the Low Countries. Perhaps, 
he says, they will imagine, as he did, that the forced colonies may 
be brought with success into a Penitentiary system, and that their 
number cannot be too much multiplied. 

At all events, this institution should be regarded as the most 
effectual and economical measure of succouring the necessities of 
the pocr, and of repressing mendicity. Perhaps it will become one 
day a means of perpetuating the free colonies. Perhaps a system 
of colonization of the poor may be adopted, organised in such a 
manner that mendicants, vagabonds, and liberated forrats,who have 
passed several years in the forced colonies, may be then admitted in 
the free colonies. Their sojourn in the former might be prolonged, 
until they had acquired a lotee capital—a portion of land in the 
free colonies might be assigned, corresponding with their means— 
certain obligations towards society might be imposed upon them, 
as for example, the payment of a perpetual rent for the farm which 
would be given up to them. 

Such appears to us to be an impartial view of these remarkable 
establishments, of which, however, it might be rash to express any 
very decided opinion, either for or against, till they have been more 
extensively tried, and their various effects, advantageous or dis- 
advantageous, confirmed by experience. 
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Arr. 1V.—The Ellis Correspondence. Letters written during the Years 
1686, 1687, 1688, and addressed to John Ellis, Esq. comprising many 
particulars of the Revolution, ge. §c. By the Hon. George A, Ellis, 
2 vols. London: Colburn. 1829. 

Tue auxiliaries of history are many and important; but there are 
none, perhaps, of more consequence to the writer, than the remaining 
correspondence of eminent persons cotemporary with the events 
recorded. Every age has certain peculiarities; every series of 
occurrences, causes proper to themselves, and itis probable that in 
many instances, no mere labour or skill of the historian could deter- 
mine them correctly. Something is always found in a chain of 
reasoning of which some of the links must be formed of speculation, 
and to this the examinations of the historian are peculiarly liable. 
But where many facts, observed at a distance, may not be sufficient 
to determine precisely the character of the times, or act as an 
explanation of another series of events, certain information derived 
from persons living in the age, will furnish a sure and competent 
guide. Hence the value of old original letters, and even of a aovel 
or play written to describe the manners of the age in which they 
were published. 

We have not till within these last few years been so attentive to 
the collateral branches of historical study as we ought. It has 
been with this as with other portions of general science—much 
labour has been bestowed on inquiry; but the results have not 
been obviously applied to the great purposes of knowledge. To 
employ one’s-self day after day in picking up shells on the sea 
shore, is a very idle manner of spending time ; but it becomes no 
longer so when we form the information we gather into a science, 
and make that science, which is perhaps mean in itself, bear upon 
subjects of greater importance. In the same manner the long 
patient toil of the antiquary is undeserving of the praise of dignity 
or usefulness, so long as it only serves to satisfy a particular 
curiosity, or answer some nice and puzzling question ; but when 
it makes discoveries that throw light upon the dark parts of the 
world’s history, when it serves to convert conjecture or theory into 
knowledge, then it merits the praise and recompense of which 
those who employ it think themselves deserving. But so far 
as the study of antiquity, properly so called, is concerned, we 
have no reason to complain. The principal failure has been in the 
neglect of those aids which may properly serve to enlighten that 
part of history which describes the floating and varying opinions 
of different periods. That which coins and medals are, as illus- 
trative of the facts or events of a certain a e, cotemporary letters 
are of its moral or political character. Ne labour, therefore, 
ought to be spared in collecting whatever documents of this kind 
may be remaining, nor ought the philosophical inquirer to lose any 
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time in endeavouring to see whether they may not be made to 
contribute some new and important information respecting the 
time in which they were written. There is little doubt but that if 
each newly published collection were diligently compared with the 
established histories, considerable clearness would be given to many 
obscure passages, and that the indistinct ideas which we now form 
of certain circumstances, or the character of particular men, would 
become distinct and intelligible. But unfortunately for the true 
advancement of learning, this close working up of the materials of 
knowledge is not thought of. The history aad its illustrations are 
suffered to remain apart, and the general reader is content to lose 
the rich fruit of a ttle careful examination, and wait till seme new 
historian think proper to weave the discoveries which have been 
wade into his narrative. It is of course to the latter that the 
ublication of a correspondence must principally seem of value, for 
it saves him the pain of much research, as well as clears up many 
uncertainties of opinion. But we would call general readers to 
attend with more interest than is usual to such aids. The 
materially assist in rendering history of solid practical use, whish 
it can hardly be said to be of as it is ordinarily read; and they 
shew the detail in better connection with those whom the events 
concerned, making a living and acting drama of what was before 
= a languid description. 
wing to the labours of Mr. Ellis of the British Museum, and a 
few other diligent explorers, opportunities have been afforded the 
historical reader, of which with a little attention he may make 
important use. The collection which is at present before us, is not 
of inferior importance to any similar one which has been published. 
It refers to times in the account of which the very spuit of our 
history is concentrated—times to which we look back from the 
present day with a sentiment similar to that which we feel in call- 
ing to mind the great and ruling events which have given a colour 
to our own individual destinies. To hear the men who lived in 
such times speaking of the circumstances on which the fate of the 
nation depended, in the every day language of friendship,—to have 
brought before us all the little circumstances which make the 
reality of life different from its picture—to know with what feelings 
the occurrences were witnessed which have since had such influence 
over a whole people, before their result was certainly known—to be 
able thus to go back into the past, or which is perhaps more cor- 
rect, to bring the past up again to ourselves, is a fine exercise for 
the mind, and furnishes it with the truest key to the right under- 
standing of history. Of the period to which we are now alluding, 
there are great and especial resources of illustration ; the bigh men 
of the age were of a busy and active spirit, and the events about 
which they were occupied were all calculated to keep them in con- 
stant activity. Intercourse had thus a life and spirit given to 
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it which it had not known before. The correspondence of friends 
widely separated, acquired a tone of importance from the 
expectation of changes and revolutions with which every one’s 
mind was filled. Men in office were continually watching with the 
closest earnestness every sign of the times, and they appear neither 
to have thought nor spoken without shewing themselves more or less 
intent upon their political expectations. It is natural to suppose, 
therefore, that their letters must be highly interesting, and of impor- 
tant use in the delineation of the manners and character of their age. 
Among the best connected and most distinguished personages n 
flourished in the latter part of the seventeenth century, was John 
Ellis, Secretary to the p weetinroir sma for the Revenue in Ireland. 
This gentleman was the descendant of a family of high respectabi- 
lity, and which possessed an estate of consequence in the county of 
York. His father was a clergyman, and in addition to possessing 
some valuable church preferment, had the honour of being chaplain 
to Archbishop Abbot. He wrote several theological treatises, which 
are mentioned by Wood in the Athene@ Orvonienses ; among these 
are ‘‘ The Sole Path to a sound Peace,” ‘ Vindiciz Catholice,” 


“‘St.Austin Imitated, or Retractions.” He was, it is said, on the side 
of the parliament when the civil wars commenced ; but afterwards 
changed his opinions and espoused the cause of the king. John 
Ellis, his son, was born in 1645, and went to court shortly after 
the king was restored to the throne. His first public situation 
was that of Secretary to Lord Ossory, the deputy Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He was afterwards made Secretary to the Commission 


for the management of the Irish revenue, and after the revolution 
had taken place, Comptroller of the Mint and Under Secretary of 
State. He was also some years afterwards one of the magistrates 
of London, and died in 1738, aged ninety-three. The fortunes of 
himself and of his three eldest brothers, were rather singular. He 
himself was Under Secretary of State to King William. His 
brother William was Secretary of State to James the Second, while 
in exile, and subsequently treasurer to the Son of the dethroned 
monarch, the old Pretender. Philip, his other brother, was taken 
from Westminster School by the Jesuits, and brought up as a 
priest in the college of St. Omer. On his subsequently returning 
to England he obtained great favour with James II., and was made 
titular bishop of the English Roman Catholic Church; but on 
the breaking out of the Revolution he was obliged to leave England, 
and going to Rome, he was consecrated by the Pope, Bishop of 
Segur. The third brother was Welbore Ellis, and it is very 
remarkable, while Philip was a bishop in the Ecclesiastical State 
in Italy, he was successively the Protestant Bishop of Kildare and 
Meath, in Ireland. 

The letters of which the volumes we are noticing are composed, 
are all addressed to John Ellis, the first of the four brothers above 
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mentioned. They were written, and referred to the events which 
occurred, between the years 1686 and 1688, and furnish, as the editor 
observes, very considerable information respecting the occurrences 
of that period. There is one curious circumstance, however, 
attending them, and it is that in respect to the greater number of 
the letters, no means are existing through which it may be deter- 
mined by whom they were written. 

We shall endeavour to select such of the letters as may afford the 
reader an idea of the information which they contain, and we shall 
give the notes of the industrious editor, which add considerably 
to the value of the publication. The first of the epistles refers to 
circumstances which it is interesting to have brought back to our 
thoughts by these notices of living witnesses. 


‘ London, Jan. 5, 1686. 
‘ Dear Sir, 

| nap yours of the 19th, I suppose, but it bore no date. I hope your 
Lord Lieutenant * is safely arrived by this time, though some of our in- 
spired folks said on Saturday, he was cast away, and he could not be at 
the water side till Thursday evening. The whole discourse both in city and 
amongst the under spur-leathers of the Court, that Hampdent is to die on 
Friday; but he himself has better knowledge of what usage he is like to 
receive from Court, and I am well informed the warrant that they say was 
signed for his execution was.a reprieve; though in the Recorder's roll of 
the condemned, his name was crossed amongst the designed for execution. 
A strong report now goes likewise of a session of Parliament, but those 
behind the curtain say not. I apprehend Delamere { in much danger; 
his trial comes on a Thursday next week. The Bishop of Lon- 





‘* Henry (Hyde) second Earl of Clarendon, the eldest son of the Chan- 
cellor, a man of a narrow and prejudiced mind, He had been appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland early in December 1685. His journey from 
London to Dublin, of which he has given a detailed itinerary in his pub- 
lished letters, was so slow as to be hardly credible in these days. He left 
won on the 16th of December, and did not reach Ireland till the 9th of 

anuary, 

_‘+John Hampden, Esq. grandson of the patriot in Charles the First’s 
time, was tried in 1684, as concerned in the Rye-House Plot, and con- 
demned to a fine of 40,0002. He joined in Monmouth’s rebellion, and 
was now under sentence of death on that account. He saved his life by 
pleading guilty, and begging for mercy in an abject manner, for which he 
never forgave himself; but the recollection of it so preyed upon his spirits, 
that he finally put an end to his existence in 1696. 

‘t Henry (Booth) second Lord Delamere, and first Earl of Warrington ; 
which title he received from William the Third, for his services in pro- 
moting the Revolution. His love of liberty occasioned his being three times 
imprisoned. Upon the occasion alluded to in the text, he was tried by 
his peers in Westminster Hall on the 14th of January, for high treason, 
and unanimously acquitted. The infamous Lord Howard of Escrick, and 


Ford Lord Grey, were two of the witnesses against him. He died Ja- 
huary 2, 1694. 
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don’s® fame runs bigh in the vogue of the people. London ite ri 
strong peals against Popery, and I have lately heard there —— a _ 
eminently able men to serve in those cures, The Lord Almoner, Ely,t is 
thought to stand upon too narrow a base now in his Majesty’s favour, from 
a late violent sermon on the 5th of November. I saw him yesterday at the 
King’s levee and very little notice taken ofhim; which the more confirms 
what I heard. Our old friend, the new Bishop, Sir Jonathan,t gave q 
smart answer to a (no very well put) question of his Majesty with respect 
to him, that shows he is not altogether formed of Court-clay ; but neither 
you nor I shall withdraw either of our friendships from him on such an 
account. We have still whispers of new Law-men, Chief Justice, Attor. 
ney and Solicitor General ; but who succeeds | cannot hear yet, farther 
than that Allibone § says he will do fine things in a great place. The 
latter end of next month, we are likely to see you. I hear of rare matters 
utting in order in Scotland, religious houses settled, &c. but more of that 
Koreafter, as I hear the bruit of it. Lemuel Kingdon |j is patching up again, 
Adieu, in haste. 
‘For John Ellis, Esq. Secretary of His Majesty’s Revenue in Ireland. 
Dublin.” 





‘* Henry Compton, youngest son of Spencer, second Earl of North- 
ampton, was a cornet of horse at the Restoration: but afterwards entered 
the Church, and was made successively Bishop of Oxford and London, 
and Dean of the Chapel-Royal, by Charles the Second; who also ap- 
pointed him preceptor to the Princesses Mary and Anne. His zeal 
against Popery had displeased James the Second, who upon his accession 
removed him from the council table, and took away the Deanery of the 
Chapel Royal. This persecution was the cause of the popularity here 
alluded to. He was a man of moderate abilities, but a zealous and con- 
sistent friend ofthe Protestant religion. He died at Fulham, July 7, 
1713, aged eighty-one. 

‘+ Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely, who had been translated to that 
Bishopric from Rochester in 1684. He was one of the seven Bishops 
sent by James to the Tower: in spite of which, he refused to take the 
oaths to William and Mary. He was subsequently, as we are informed 
by Burnet, concerned in a plot to restore the banished King, upon the 
discovery of which he was obliged to abscond. He died in 1700, leaving 
behind him a great reputation for integrity, and a small one for talent. 

‘} Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Bart., made Bishop of Bristol in 1685: at 
the Revolution he became Bishop of Exeter, and subsequently was trans 
lated to Winchester. He died in 1721, 

‘He was descended from an ancient Cornish family, and had much 
influence and popularity in the West of England. In consequence of 
this, when he was sent to the Tower as one of the seven Bishops, a song 
was composed, of which the burthen was— 

‘** And shall Trelawney die? And shall Trelawney die ? % 
Then thirty thousand Cornish boys will know the reason why! 

*§ Sir Richard Allibone, of Gray’s Inn, a Roman Catholic, He was 
shortly after this made a judge. He appears ta baye been a worthy 
assistant of Jefferies. 


‘|| Lemuel Kingdon was one of the Commissioners of the Revenue 18 
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The next letter announces the reprieve of Hampden, and several 
of those trifling circumstances which are continually occurring in 
and about court. The correspondence, however, is so generally 
made up of epistles of this kind, that it becomes a task of some 
difficulty to make a choice between the extracts we have marked 
for the perusal of our readers, but to give all of which would 
accupy too much of our room. It may be as well, perhaps, 
to mention here, that the greater part of this correspondence ig 
supposed to be formed of the letters which were written by a de- 
scription of persons not now in existence, and who are termed, in 
one of the extracts, the gentlemen who write the news-letters. 
The necessity of public journals, which were not then invented, 
being thus provided for by persons appointed to give information 
to those who required it on public matters. 

Some of the letters, however, are sealed with a seal having the 
arms of the Ellis family, and others are known to have been 
written by Owen Wynne, an Under-Secretary of State. The 
oreat reason ascribed for the signatures not being usually inserted 
is, the freedom with which persons are mentioned in the corres- 
pondence. We have only extracted such of the letters as contain 
some allusion to public intelligence of moment, but the reader will 
find several passages in the work, of a merely domestic nature, 
which he will read with interest. 

‘ Sir, 
‘9 Jan. 1686. 

‘I nave had no favours from you this fortnight. We think Lord 
Lieutenant is ere this, in Ireland, having arrived at Holyhead the Ist, 
and it will be both a misfortune to our island, and a mortification to all 
that grew upon it, that his Excellency should ve remoar’d at such a cold 
harbour. Hampden is reprieved, and will have his pardon; Lord Dela- 
mere comes upon the stage next Thursday at Westminster. The King's 
journey* into Scotland is uncertain. The next Gazette tells you when we 
are like to have the Parliament. Mr. Carew tells me he knows not how 
to have his letters come to him; I have writ to him and enclosed his 
relation’s letters every week, and he tells me he hath writ to me as often, 
though in four fois! A time I received not above three from him. I am 
told my Lord Tyrconnell+ is to be here this night. 





Ireland, and Vice Treasurer of that kingdom. He was now ill, to which 
the expression of “ patching up” alludes, which, however, did not succeed, 
as he shortly afterwards died. He appears, from the correspondence of 
Henry Lord Clarendon, to have been a corrupt, rapaciqus, and imperious 
man. He was a protégé of Lord Arran’s. 

‘* It does not appear that James ever executed his intention of going 
to Scotland. 

‘t Richard Talbot, an Jrish Roman Catholic, who had ingratiated him- 
self with James, as the secret confidant of his amours. On his accession, 
James made him Earl of Tyrconnell, and entrusted to him the new modell- 
ing of the army in Ireland, with the title of Lieutenant-General of the 
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‘] desire your servant would drop the inclosed to Mr. Gunthorpe, 
‘ Mr. Ellis. 


«(No address upon this letter.) ’ 


The historical reader will go with us in the choice of our extrac 
and be more or less interested in them, according to the quantity of 
knowledge he possesses on the subjects alluded to. The followin 
refers to the measures which were being pursued by the ecclesias. 
tical commissioners. It also contains some notice of events which 
were occurring in Flanders at the time. 


= * Ist Oct. 1686. 
‘On Tuesday last, the Lords Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes 


met, and there appeared before them the three London Ministers (who 
had been cited) for marrying without licences, and who pretend to an 
exemption from all episcopal jurisdiction. They were in the first place 
severally lessoned, and told of the heinousness of their offences, in 
spiriting away people’s children, and marrying them in uncanonical hours 
to their own ruin, and contrary to the consent of their parents, &c. 

‘ These Ministers excuse themselves, saying they had had their respective 
cures under the Great Seal; that it was an ancient custom; and that, 
though the Lord Chancellors and Bishops of London for the time being 
have had frequent conferences about the means and methods of reduci 
those exempt places under episcopal jurisdiction, yet that the Lord Chan- 
cellors had been still of opinion that the King’s rights and privileges in 
those places were to be maintained, &c. In fine, they were ordered to 
produce their grants before the King’s Council learned, together with the 
registries of all that they have married, and were inhibited from practising 
or marrying any more, (at least, pendente lite.) 

‘There were also read before the Lords several petitions ; one against 
Sir Richard Newdigate, for oppression of his clerk, substraction of his 
salary, and detention of tithes, &c.; another against Sir John Borlace, 
for simoniacal contracts; a third by way of information against a poor 
Levite for incontinency, &c.; all which are cited to appear before the 
Lords; as are also the Dean and Chapter of Windsor. 

‘ What exercises people’s discourse at present here, and is matter of sur- 
prise elsewhere, is, the news that comes from Flanders of the marches 
and movements of the French troops in great bodies, and their having set 
up poteaux with the Most Christian King’s arms upon them within musket- 


shot of the gates of Namur and Mons, which the Spaniards say is a peace 
able way of blocking up those towns. 





forces of that kingdom. He afterwards, upon the recall of Lord Cla- 
rendon, whom Tyrconnell by his intrigues had undermined, appointed 
him Lord Lieutenant. He appears to have been a profligate and corrupt 
intriguer, and very quarrelsome and violent. He followed the fortunes of 
James in exile, and was created Duke of Tyrconnell. His wife was the 
beautiful Jennings of Grammont, sister of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. 
Sir William Ellis, his Secretary, is supposed to have been in love with her, 
and to have been thus led to espouse the Jacobite cause at the Revoluuon. 
At this moment Tyrconnell was on his way to London from Ireland. 
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The remainder of the letter is taken up with particulars of little 
consequence—the state of their majesties’ health, and the a point- 
ment of one or two lower offices in the ministry. The follbwing 
contains some rather amusing allusions, showing how well the 
writers of these letters, whoever they might be, could make their 
correspondence supply the want of a newspaper. The epistle 
now before us is really an admirable epitome of a public journal. 
There is just that mixture of politics and guesses, and anecdotes, 
which fill up the extended columns of our freer and wider cir- 
culated intelligencers in modern times. It is the first time it 
ever entered our minds that a nowppapes is a huge letter to the 
public ; but our readers will have, by this time, learnt that the 
notes which the Editor has appended to the several letters, add 
materially to the amusing nature of their contents. 


‘ Whitehall, 22d Oct. 1686. 

‘We have very little worth the troubling you with, though it be post day. 
We please ourselves here with reasoning about the successes of the Duke 
of Lorraine in Hungary, and of the King of Poland towards the Black 
Sea, without any certainty of the one or the other. Some will have it 
that we are to expect little farther actions, and that this winter may go 
near to settle a peace; upon what grounds I cannot guess. 

‘ We have had a flying report these two days, as if some thousands of 
French troops were in march towards the Rhine, to damp all the little 
designs that may be formed in virtue of the league of Augsbourg: and that 
the Imperial Minister in the French Court, and the Spanish one, had but 
sour answers; the one about the Fort at Huninger., the other about the 
poteaur. 

‘Sir William Trumbull being arrived, we have no minister in France ; 
but Mr. Skelton is a preparing to go and fill up the post, and 80 is 
Sir William Trumbull that of Constantinople, and Marquis d’Albyville to 
the Hague. 

‘ A scuffle that happened at Rotterdam in seizing Sir Robert Peyton,® 

who braved the loyal English there, as Mr. Skelton embarked for England, 
maketh much noise; the rabble stirred in favour of him, when seized 
(though he was not in the King’s Proclamation) he was forthwith released, 
and the Amsterdammers appear more fierce than any in his vindication, as 
being, they say, their burgher; and so it is thought Ferguson and his 
fellows are, which is the reason they escaped thus long. 
_ ‘Several that were cited, appeared the 19th, before the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Ecclesiastical affairs. ‘Their Lordships came to no sentence 
against any, but all have had copies of the petitions and accusations 
against them, in order to their fair trial. 

‘Some busy people give out that we may suddenly have a change of 
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‘* Sir Robert Peyton, Bart., had been attainted by Act of Parliament, 
and was therefore in banishment in Holland. He joined the Prince of 
Orange shortly before the Revolution, and was restored to his honours by 
the first Parliament .that sat after that event. He enjoyed at several 
periods of his life different military commands.’ 
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several great men ‘at Court; and that my Lord Lieutenant isto be recalled. 
but all this I take to be only surmises. 

‘The counterfeit Duke of Monmouth was yesterday whipped from Ney. 
gate to Tyburn, and is to stand twice in the pillory. 

‘ An idle story is raised about the town concerning my Lord Mordant* 
The story was invented by a rogue at Utrecht, and told Mr. Skelton, in 
hopes to get some little money by it; but my Lord Mordant going undis. 
guised to the fellow, heard the same repeated to his face, the felloy 
averring that he knew the Lord very well; but my Lord convincing him 
he was the person, put the rogue into such a confusion and shame, that 
none but a Dutchified English villain could have undergone. 

‘ The Duchess of Portsmouth + arrived here last night, and it is sup. 
posed will winter here.’ 


The historical reader can hardly fail of wishing that we 
sessed many more of the same kind ; history, if we did, would lose 
some of its severity as well as its uncertainty. 

As we.go further into the volumes, the interest of the letters in- 
creases, and we feel more and more engaged in the eventful progress 
of the times. No period of our history furnishes such matter for 
an annalist.; and from the letters before us many amusing incidents 
may be drawn, which would serve to enliven the relation. Taking 
this into consideration, the following is highly characteristic of 
the times, and at one carries us into the midst of the excited and 
tumultuous nation :-— 





* ‘This was the celebrated Lord Peterborough. He was at this time 
Viscount Mordaunt of Avalon; in 1689, he was created Earl of Mon- 
mouth, and in 1697, he succeeded his uncle, Henry, Second Earl, in the 
title of Peterborough. His bravery, his talents, his eccentricities, his 
friendship with Pope and Swift (who both celebrated him in verse), are 
all too well known to require to be here dwelt upon. He died at Lisbon, 
October 25th, 1735, aged seventy-seven, 

«+ Louisa de Querouaille, the notorious. mistress of Charles the Second, 
and mother by him of the first Duke of Richmond. The account given 
by Burnet of her being brought over from.France, on her first visit to this 
country, by Villiers Duke of Buckingham, who wished to spite the Duchess 
of Cleveland, is curious and highly characteristic of the man. “ The 
Duke of Buckingham assured the King of France, that he could never 
reckon himself sure of the-King (Charles), but by giving him a mistress 
that should be true to his interests. It was soon agreed to. So the Duke 
of Buckingham sent her with part of his equipage.to Dieppe, and said, he 
would presently follow. But he, who was the most inconstant and forget- 
ful-of all men, never thought of her more; but went to England by the 
way of Calais. So Montagu, then Ambassador at Paris, hearing of this, 
sent over a yacht for her, and sent some of his servants to wait upon her, 
and.to defray her charge, till she was brought to Whitehall; and then 
Lord Arlington took care of her. So the Duke of Buckingham Jost the 
merit he might have pretended to; and brought over a mistress, whom his 
own strange conduct threw into the hands of his enemies.”’ 
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‘13th November, 1686, 

‘Last night the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and the Justives of Peace 
of Middlesex, were severely reprimanded before the King in Council, for 
having not restrained the liberty of the populace upon the 5th instant, 
who, contrary to several proclamations, as well as the Lord Mayor's own 
precepts, made bonfires, or something worse, to expose the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. Strict inquiry is to be made imto the promoters of these 
insolencies in contempt of the Government. 

‘Our merchants trading into Spain have made complaints to the King 
in Council of the great prejudice they are like to suffer by the King of 
Spain’s raising the price of the pieces of #, whereby our people and others 
must be content to take one-fifth part less than their dues of all their 
debts and credits. 

‘The Committee of Council to inspect the Justices of Peace ‘throughout 
England are, Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord ‘President,* Lord 
Chamberlain,t Earls of Huntingdon,t Peterborough,§ Powys, &c. Mid- 
dleton, Lords Arundell, Dartmouth, Godolphin,|| Bishop of Durham, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer.{| [ had almost forgot the Earl of 








—— 


** Lord Sunderland. + Lord Mulgrave. 

‘t Theophilus (Hastings) seventh Earl of Huntingdon. He was a great 
favourite with James, who appointed him Lord Lieutenant of the Counties 
of Leicester, Huntingdon, and Derby; Chief Justice in Eyre, Captain of 
the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, Colonel of the 13th Regiment of Foot, 
and a Privy Counsellor, These places and honours he lost at the Revolu- 
tion. He died in 1701. 

‘§ Henry (Mordaunt) Earl of Peterborough, distinguished himself for 
his attachment to the Royal cause during the civil wars. He was wounded 
at the battle of Newbury. In 1648, being engaged in the rising with the 
Earl of Holland to rescue the King, and being defeated, he was obliged to 
fly the country, and was voted a traitor to the Commonwealth. In 1673, 
he was sent Ambassador to Modena, to negotiate the marriage of James 
Duke of York with the Princess Mary of that house. In the reign of 
James the Second, he embraced the Catholic religion, and was made 
Groom of the Stole, anda Knight of the Garter. At the Revolution, the 
House of Commons resolved to impeach him of high treason, togther with 
the Earl of Salisbury, but they afterwards abandoned their design. 

‘|| Sydney Lord Godolphin, afterwards created, by Queen Anne, Earl 
of Godolphin. A statesman of talent and integrity. He died in 1712, 
having filled various high offices, and especially that of Lord High Trea- 
surer. His great fault was, the being a gambler. Burnet says he loved 
gaming the most of any man he ever knew ; and Pope confirms the testi- 
mony in the lines in the Moral Essays, which he has devoted to his cha- 
racter :— 

‘“** Who would nut praise Patricio’s high desert, 
His t.and unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehensive head! All interests weigh'd, 
All Europe sav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. 
He thanks you not; his pride is in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bett.”” 
‘ Sir John Earnley, Knight. 
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Craven.* They met twice, and have not yet finished. The Sheriffs are 
not yet pricked. 
« We hear there is one frigate with about 20m. of Spanish money, and 
bars, arrived in the Channel.’-—pp. 172—183. 
‘ Mr. Ellis.’ 


But the most interesting letter in the collection is the following, 
in which the sequel of the momentous story is related. It well 
describes the route and agitation of the fugitive monarch, and 
furnishes a short commentary on the history of the great event 
which was hourly approaching its completion :— 


* London, Dec. 19, 16x8, 
‘ Sir, 

‘The King returned on Saturday from Feversham to Rochester, and on 
Sunday about four in the afternoon came through the City, preceded by a 
great many gentlemen bare-headed, and followed by a numerous company 
with loud huzzas. The King stopped at the Queen-dowager’s before he 
came to Whitehall, and the evening concluded with ringing of bells and 
bonfires. 

‘ Those at Feversham, who rifled his Majesty of his money, &c. came 
with great contrition, and would have restored the same; but his Majesty 
not only refused to take it, but gave them ten guineas to drink his bealth.+ 





‘* William Earl Craven, a man of the most chivalrous gallantry and 
bravery, and well known as the devoted admirer of the unfortunate Eliza- 
beth Queen of Bohemia, whose cause and that of her husband he fought 


for in Germany, and whom he is supposed subsequently to have been pri- 
vately married to. He served during the thirty years war under the 
great Gustavus of Sweden, and also in the Netherlands under Henry Prince 
of Orange. At the Revolution he lost his employments. He died April 
9th, 1697, at the advanced age of eighty-eight years and ten months. 


‘+ All these things were transacted, in the belief that the King had 
left the nation ; and indeed he was gone from Whitehall with that inteo- 
tion. He was got as far as a little place near Feversham, and had even 
embarked in a small vessel that was to carry him to a frigate ready to 
transport him to France. This vessel not being able to sail immediately, 
by reason of a tempestuous wind, Sir Edward Hales, one of the King’s 
attendants, sent his footman to the post-office at Feversham. His livery 
was known by a man, who told some others that Sir Edward was not far 
off. The footman was followed to the river-side, and seen to make signs 
to some people on board a bark; whereupon the fishermen and other 
persons of Feversham immediately boarded the vessel where the King was. 
Sir Edward was soon known; and the King, being taken for his chaplain, 
had many indignities put upon him. Then, searching him, they found four 
hundred guineas, and several valuable seals and jewels, which they took 
from him. Amongst the people who crowded into the ship, there hap- 
pened to be a constable who knew the King, and, throwing himself at his 
feet, begged him to forgive the rudeness of the mob, and ordered restitt- 
tion to be made of what had been taken from him. The King received 
the jewels and the seals, but gave the four hundred guineas among them. 
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‘The King, before his coming from Feversham, made the Lord Wio- 
chilsea® Lord Lieutenant of Kent, in the room of Lord Teynham,+ as 
also Governor of Dover Castle. : 

‘His Majesty sending the Earl of Feversham with a letter to the Prince 
of Orange, his highness detained the said Earl for high treason, declaring 
he did it for his disbanding the army without orders, &c. At which his 
Majesty was somewhat concerned.} 

‘We had a general discourse that his Majesty would constitute the 
Prince of Orange Admiral and Generalissimo of all his three kingdoms. 
In effect it is almost done ; for yesterday his Highness sent his orders to all 
the King’s forces in and about London to march out to certain quarters, 
except only the Lord Craven’s regiment, and six companies of the King’s 
regiment to go and take possession of Portsmouth, assigning the Irish 
therein other quarters and subsistence-money. 

‘The Duke of Grafton has possessed himself of Tilbury Fort, and the 
Irish are sent away with passes; but Captain Nugent is committed to 
Maidstone for beginning the late disorder. 

‘Sunday last, Sir. Wm. Waller§ came to town, and was publicly at the 
coffee-house, church, and meeting ; and the Lord Colchester, Col. Godfrey, 
and Sir Tho. Clarges,|| who went to the Prince, are also in town. ’ 





After this, he desired to be gone; but the people, by a sort of violence, 
conducted him to a public inn in the town. Here he sent for the Earl of 
Winchilsea, Lord Lieutenant of the county, who prevailed with him not to 
leave the kingdom, but to return towards London.”— Rapin. 

‘* Heneage (Finch) second earl of Winchilsea. After the King’s final 
departure, he was among the peers who voted for the elevation of William 
and Mary to the throne. He died in 1689. 

‘+ Christopher (Roper) fifth Lord Teynham. James had made him 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the County of Kent in 1687. 
He was a Roman Catholic. He died at Brussels just at this time, which 
occasioned the vacancy in the Lord Lieutenancy. 

‘t* Dec. 13th. Somebody told the Prince how Lord Feversham had 
disbanded the King’s army ; and that the soldiers were all running up and 
down, not knowing what course to take: at which the Prince eaeal very 
angry at Lord Feversham, and said, ‘I am not to be thus dealt with. 

‘“Dec. 16th, Sunday. Bentinck told me, the Prince was very angry 
with my Lord Feversham, and had committed him ; that his Highness had 
answered the King’s letter by Monsieur Zulestein, and desired his Majesty 
to stay at Rochester. I asked Bentinck, ‘ What could be the meaning of 
committing Lord Feversham?’ To which he made me no answer; but 
with a shrug, ‘ Alas! my Lord.” This proceeding startles me.”—Diary of 
Henry Earl of Clarendon. 

‘§ Sir William Waller was an active magistrate for the county of 
Middlesex, and a strenuous opposer of most of the measures of Charles 
the Second’s Government. He was the only son of Sir William Waller, 
the celebrated Parliamentary General, by his second wife, Anne Finch, 
daughter of the first Earl of Winchilsea. 

‘|| Sir Thomas Clarges, Knight, was the brother-in-law of Monck, who 
raised him by his interest to fortune and consideration. Burnet says, “ He 
Was an honest but a haughty man. He became afterwards a very con- 
VOL. x. 28 
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‘The Prince has given the Earl of Oxford the Duke of Berwick’, 
regiment of horse, which his Lordship was formerly Colonel of. 

‘ There came advice yesterday, that the Queen and Prince of Wale 
were safely arrived at Ostend in Flanders. _ 

‘Yesterday, Sir Roger Lestrange* was seized and brought before the 
Court of Aldermen, and upon oath made by one Mr. Braddon, of some. 
thing in his writings tending against the Government, was committed to 
Newgate. 

‘One Major Littieton and Captain Adderley quarrelled and fought a 
duel in the street, and the former was killed in the rencounter. 

‘The Princess of Denmark made a splendid entry into Oxford, Saturday 
last; Sir John Laneer, with his regiment, meeting her Royal Highness 
some miles out of town. The Earl of Northampton,t with 500 horse, led 
the van. Her Royal Highness was preceded by the Bishop of London; 
at the head of a noble troop of gentlemen; his Lordship riding in a purple 
cloak, martial habit, pistols before him, and his sword drawn; and his 
cornet had the inscription in golden letters on his standard, Nolumus Leges 
Anglie mutari. The rear was brought up by some militia troops. The 
Mayor and Aldermen in their formalities, met her at the North Gate ; and 
the Vice Chancellor, attended by the heads of the University, in their 
scarlet gowns, made to her a speech in English ; and the Prince received 
her Royal Highness at Christ Church quadrangle, with all possible demon- 
strations of love and affection; and they will be to-morrow at Windsor. 


‘ Last night the King went off from Court; and this day, about three 





siderable Parliament-man, and valued himself on his opposing the Court, 


and on his frugality in managing the public money; for he had Cromwell's 
economy ever in his mouth, and was always for reducing the expense of 
war, to the modesty and parsimony of those times. Many thought he carried 
this too far, but it made him very popular. After he was become very 
rich himself by the public money, he seemed to take care that nobody else 
should grow as rich as he was in that way.” Sir Thomas’s only son, 
Walter Clarges, was made a Baronet during his father’s lifetime, in 1674. 
Sir Thomas Clarges died Oct. 4th, 1695, 

‘* Sir Roger L’Estrange, a most prolific writer of political tracts, and 
publisher of newspapers, was descended from an ancient family, and was 
born December 17th, 1616. He suffered for the Royalist cause during 
the civil wars ; for which, after the Restoration, he was made Licenser of 
the Press, a lucrative situation, which he retained till the Revolution. He 
was besides this concerned in the publication of different public journals, 
and was the person who first set up the London Gazette, on the 4th of 
February, 1665. At the Revolution he fell into trouble as a disaffected 
person; and Queen Mary showed her dislike to him by the anagram of 
“Lying Strange Roger,” which she made upon his name. He died Sep- 
tember 11th, 1704, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

‘+ George (Comptov) fourth Earl of Northampton, to whose house of 
Castle Ashby the Princess had fled when she left Whitehall. He received 
various marks of the favour of his Sovereigns, during the reigns of William, 


Anne, and George the First, and died April 15th, 1727. 
‘ ¢ Compton.’ 
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o'clock, the Prince arrived at St. James’s, with great acclamations of joy 
and huzzas. 

‘The gentleman that writeth the news-letters being indisposed, desires 
to be excused for writing not himself this day. 

‘For John Ellis, Esq. Secretary to the Commissioners for the Revenue 
of Ireland. At Dublin.’ 

We again express. our satisfaction at the publication of these 
volumes. The more we have of such, the better will history be 
studied, and the more perfectly will it be known. Some of 
them will have also an effect which cannot be valued too highly ; 
they will prove to general readers that the knowledge of facts, to 
be worth possessing, must be sought for by way of investigation, 
and will thus teach them to receive more cautiously any ex-parle 
representation of particular occurrences. Every other science is 
daily improving by the greater care and diligence with which its 
several branches are cultivated; we do not see why history should 
not be made an object of at least equal importance in the public 
mind, Let it be once made known that valuable truths are to be 
discovered by its more careful cultivation, and it will become so. 
Readers will not be content with national records, drawn up b 
men of doubtful accomplishments, and the writers of history will 
find it necessary to divide their labours, in order to secure more 
depth and certainty. It does appear to us, that it requires an 
Herculean mind to compose a narrative of the wars, revolutions, and 
changes in manners and policy which take place even in a century ; 
but we know how these tasks are adventured upon, and with what 
perfect confidence hundreds and thousands base their political 
creeds—their strongest and most passionate feelings—on histories 
which careful inquiry is every day proving incorrect. We fear 
there is a grand mistake prevalent among readers on this subject. 
No snual biatiiee, we venture to aftirm, can be profitably perused 
without several subsidiary aids, or if it can, it requires a far more 
than ordinary degree of thought in the perusal. By the comparison 
of many testimonies, an intellect of no unusual grasp may be 
made to perceive the truth ; whereas, none but the most powerful 
class of minds can separate the true from the false in a single 
testimony. Our great general histories, consequently, are very 
a guides to the people at large, and all opportunities 
should be taken to press the necessity of their being illustrated by 
every document which can be employed for the purpose. We 
tegard the doctrines of historical scepticism as the height of ab- 
surdity, and believe that truth may be really and substantially 
obtained when properly sought for; but there can be no doubt 
that, in many most important parts of history, the falsest notions 
are conceived by ordinary readers ; and it cannot be otherwise, for 
they have no real security against the writer’s negligence or preju- 
dice, and things are seen as they truly are, not under a partial, but 
under a broad and unconfined light. The volumes of Mr. Ellis are not 
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likely to terrify the reader either by their size or the dantry of 
their appearance or contents. They are of as easy handling as an 
book of tales, and the matter of which ert are composed, is, in a 
great degree, of as amusing a character. We conjecture, a novel- 
writer, with a little care, might make their contents serviceable to 
many a high purpose in the drapery of his descriptions, 





Arr. V.—1. Present State of Van Diemen’s Land; containing an ac- 
count of its Agricultural capabilities, with Observations on the Present 
State of Farming, §¢. §c. pursued in that Colony ; and other impor. 
tant matters connected with Emigration. By Henry Widowson, |ate 
agent to the Van Diemen’s Land Agricultural Establishment. 8yo, 
pp. 200. London: S. Robinson. 1829. 

. Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Maritime Colonies of 
British America. By J.M‘Gregor. 8vo. pp.266. London: Long. 
manand Co. 1829. 


Amoné those persons who have of late years given their attention 
to the subject of emigration, several parties have been formed, whose 
opinions differ upon many points, but on none more decidedly than 
that of the region of the world to which the steps of the emigrant 
ought to be directed. All agree in assuming that the population 
of the United Kingdom is so abundant, that we may well spare 
millions of families, who instead of starving, and violating the laws 
at home, might be much more usefully occupied in cultivating the 
colonial dependencies of our empire. But whether such of those 
families as wish to improve their condition by emigration, ought 
to try their fortunes in our North American possessions, in New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, the Cape of Good Hope, 
or South America, are matters upon which the same unison of 
sentiment has not prevailed. Some writers have described in 
glowing colours the climate, the fertile hills and numerous rivers of 
Australia ; others have given the preference to the Canadas, as 
being the nearest to home, and at least equally eligible in all other 
respects. The advantages enjoyed among the new locations at the 
Cape, have been magnified by every one who has visited them; 
while, on the other hand, the golden mines of Chile and Peru, and 
the diamonds of Brazil, have been exhibited in all their fascination 
to the gazing eyes of the poor and enterprising portion of our 
people. 

As a general rule, we should recommend any person who is dis- 
posed to emigrate, to receive with great caution the hints which 
are tendered to him in publications expressly devoted to the praise 
of distant and uncultivated lands. Ifa work enter minutely into 
the nature and climate of the soil, and specify many attractions for 
the emigrant, he may conclude at once, that the advice comes from 
an interested party. The author is either the agent of a company, 
which has a speculation of its own in view, and which cannot be 
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conveniently accomplished without the assistance of many hands ; 
or he has purchased from the ate cae a large tract of territory, 
which he wishes to dispose of to advantage ; or he is an emigrant 
himself, desirous of increasing the population around him. Noone 
writer In any of these three classes, may possibly be desirous of prac- 
tising the slightest deception upon his readers. He may not inten- 
tionally misrepresent a single object in the whole course of his 
descriptions. But if he have any personal object to accomplish, 
in reference to the country which form the theme of his admiration, 
it may, and ought to be, suspected that he exaggerates its advan- 
tages, and that he suppresses, as far as he can, the difficulties 
which it presents to the new settler. 

Again, the emigrant, whithersoever he directs his course, should 
be prepared to expect at the commencement of his career, many 
andi which are likely to dishearten him, and many privations 
which, until he perfectly accommodate his habits to the new exi- 
gencies of his life, will almost drive him to despair. His first year, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, will be a year of 
misery. Far away from the land of his birth, from his kindred 
and friends, from those conveniences and arts of matured society, 
which he had been accustomed to witness, be finds himself in the 
gloom of an interminable forest, or unsheltered on a boundless 
wilderness, which his own hand alone must render habitable. He 
feels in all its force, the sentence pronounced upon man, that he 
must live by the sweat of his brow; and days, and months, and 
perhaps years must elapse, before he derives from that apparently 
severe doom, the consolation with which it is pregnant. But if he 
apply himself te his task in the spirit of resignation and perse- 
verance, determined to meet and overcome all the difficulties of his 
position, by degrees he will perceive his prospects clearing. His 
harvests succeed each other pretty regularly ; he sees that nature 
is willing to help him, and to smile upon hislabours ; one comfort 
after another grows upon his household ; children come to cheer 
his heart, and soon to lessen his toils by sharing in them, and at 
lencth he feels that throb of independence, which, while it does 
but augment his gratitude to the Giver of all good things, bids 
him at the same time to assume that port of dignity and self- 
respect, which are among the sweetest rewards of industry. 
_Various plans of emigration have been suggested from time to 
time, in and out of Parliament, which have undergone discusston 
in this and other publie journals. Of these plans, the most bold 
and comprehensive was that which Mr. Wilmot Horton proposed, 
and which to many minds at first appeared plausible enough. We 
apprehend, that the right Hon. Gentleman’s views of the subject 
are how pretty generally felt to have been rather extravagant, if it 
were intended to reduce them to practice. The idea of transport- 
ing whole cargoes of our fellow subjects across the seas annually 
toour distant settlements, and at an expence which would neces- 
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sarily be enormous, if acted upon for any time, would soon throw the 
‘sole operative population of this country into a state of agitation 
and discontent. That love of change which is naturally inherent ip 
the human mind, and which is to be repressed, or tempered only by 
prudential considerations, would defy all restraint, and whenever the 
res angusta was felt at home, there would be millions to cry out— 
” Rome durior illis 
Conatus.” 

The emigration fund would have to be enlarged year after year, 
until at length the property of the country would undergoa sort of 
Agrarian distribution, which sooner or later would havea most 
disastrous effect upon the frame of our society, and upon the insti- 
tutions by which it is maintained. 

But although Mr. Horton's plans were by far too extensive for 
experiment, yet the discussion of them has tended in a great mea- 
sure to settle the opinions of judicious men on this subject. It is 
often useful to be called upon to consider questions in their most 
formidable point of view, because we are thus enabled to look the 
danger in the face, and to cast about for practicable safeguards 
against it. Thus we find, that although every thing which has 
been asked for cannot always be done; yet when the earnest atten- 
tion of men is called to the demand, they generally hit upon some 
intermediate concession, which carries with it the sanction of all 
parties, and is approved by the voice of wisdom. We confess that 
it is in some such point of view as this, we look upon the resolution 
which was adopted by the government towards the close of the last 
year, for forming a new settlement at Swan river, on the western 
coast of Australia. No extravagant hopes are held out to the 
colonists, and yet to men of small capital, willing to change their 
condition with a hope of improving it, encouragement of the most 
satisfactory description is given. No convicts, or prisoners of any 
description, are to be sent to the new settlement, the government of 
which is to be administered by a superintendant, according to the 
regulations contained in a bill, in the nature of a civil charter, 
which is, we understand, about to be submitted to parliament. 

In saying thus much, however, we by no means intend to infuse 
any particular bias into the mind of the reader, in favour of Aus- 
tralia, as a place of colonization to be preferred to all the others 
which the British government has at its command. Its great dis- 
tance from England must render it objectionable to every emigrant 
whose heart is in the right place. As far as his native land is 
concerned, he may be considered as abandoning it for ever, and 
losing every sympathy connected with it, the moment he beholds 
the Australian shore. Yet if he can divest himself of the associa- 
tions which consecrate his first home, he will doubtless find much 
to compensate him in the home which he may make for himself in 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Mr. Widowson states, and from all we can learn, very truly, that 
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our settlements in that part of the world, though ‘ not rich in 
mines, sugar canes, cochineal, or cottons, are blessed with a cli- 
mate, which on the whole is favourable to the health, comfort, and 
industry of Europeans; they exhibit an almost endless extent of 
surface, various as to aspect and capability, but taken together, 
suited in an extraordinary degree to the numerous purposes of rural 
economy—the plough and spade, the dairy and sheep-walk.’ It 
certainly is a great advantage to the emigrant, that nature may be 
said to have prepared the soil for his hand, without putting him to 
much preliminary labour or expence. He has no forest to cut 
down, no beasts of prey to contend with; he has no reason to 
apprehend plague, ague, or any other disease from swamps; he is 
equally free from the extremes of heat and cold, and in short, he is 
placed in circumstances which are for the most part as propi- 
tious as it would be possible for him to find in any region of the 
lobe. 

The great drawback in all our Australian settlements, with 
the exception of the new one which has been formed at Swan 
river, is the presence of great numbers of convicts, who have been 
expelled from their native land, with the mark of infamy on their 
brows. By way of getting over the startling objection which 
naturally arises from this source, Mr. Widowson declaims in 
grandiloquent language about the ‘ satisfaction’ which the free 
emigrant must feel in knowing, that ‘it is his duty and interest to 
improve, not to contribute to, the farther degradation of these 
fallen beings: that it is his high privilege to be a reformer, aye, 
and a radical reformer, of his fellow creatures; that it becomes 
him, not to strengthen and perpetuate the fetters of physical 
slavery, but to break the chain, and cast away the cords of moral 
bondage.’ Very fine words, truly! Wesuspect, however, that the 
‘high privilege’ upon which our author fixes so og a value, 
would be surrendered without the least reluctance by every emi- 
grant who has attempted to exercise it. 

It is not necessary for us to enter into the comparative merits of 
Van Diemen’s Land, and New South Wales. We regret to observe, 
that in some of the discussions which have taken place on the ques- 
tion of preference, an unworthy spirit has too frequently supplied 
the place of honourable emulation. Both countries have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and it will be for the emigrant, after 
adue course of inquiry, to select which of the two may be most 
likely to suit his peculiar views. We have not long since given 
an account of Mr. Cunningham’s entertaining work on New South 
Wales: we now owe a few pages to what are improperly called 
the rival settlements in the sister island. 

Van Diemen’s Land was circumnavigated in 1798-9, by Lieu- 
tenant Flinders, who found it to be 30 leagues distant from 
any known part of New Holland. It is said to contain something 
more than 18,000 square miles of surface, the greater part of 
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which is yet unexplored. It is, however, every day becomin 
better known. The Van Diemen’s Land Company have oh, 
tained a considerable grant upon the north-western Point of the 
island, and as their exertions must necessarily be directed to the 
opening of communications with the ne towns in the 
southern parts of the island, the interior will soon cease to be g 
blank on our maps. 

The first part of Van Diemen’s Land usually made by vessels 
arriving from Europe, is South West Cape; thence they pass 
round by South Cape, and proceeding in a north-eastern direction 
enter the river Derwent, which conducts them to Hobart Town, the 
capital of the island. The passage up the river is a tedious one ; 
but the novelty and beauty of the scene on either hand, compen- 
sates in some degree for the weariness which the concluding part 
of a protracted voyage is always felt to produce. The eye, long 
accustomed to view only the boundless waste of waters, reposes 
with inexhaustible delight, on hills which crown the neighbouring 
banks, and which are ‘ covered to the summit with gum and other 
trees, exhibiting (in the season) a dark and sombre foliage.’ 
Farms highly cultivated by the English plough, encourage the 
new emigrant as he approaches the town, and at length he lands 
upon the jetty, where he is surrounded by crowds of his country- 
men, anxious to hear news from ‘* Old England.” 

Hobart Town is as yet in an unfinished state. There are some 
good warehouses on the jetty, and at the top of the pier the Com- 
missariat office and government stores serve to give some idea of 
the importance of the place. Entering the town the stranger is 
gratified with the view of “ many substantial houses, and well- 
made Macadamized streets, running at right angles with each 
other.’ The total number of houses lately amounted to about one 
thousand: the population may be taken at six or seven thousand: 
it is probable that in a few years both will be doubled. 

‘ The houses, generally speaking, are of wood with a small garden before 
them, but which is usually kept in so slovenly a manner, as to be any 
thing but ornamental to the premises. Almost all new buildings are 
either of brick or stone; the former appear of a good quality ; the free- 
stone is very beautiful, but excessively dear; many houses are built of a 
rough-hewn stone, and then cemented with stucco; when this is well 
done it makes a very handsome and durable building. Proceeding up 
Macquarrie-street, in a straight line from the jetty, on the right stands the 
bank of Van Diemen’s Land, and several good brick dwelling-houses, 
being the town residences of various settlers and others ; at the corner of 
this and Elizabeth-street is the main guard, a peor low building fronting 
the gate of Government-house, which, with the grounds, are between 
Macquarrie-street and the harbour: here are generally to be seen some 
tame kangaroos hopping about, the governor generally having two of 
three in the garden. Proceeding forwards, on the left, is the court-house, 
a stone building; and, separated by Murray-street, is the gaol and factory; 
the latter place is where refractory female convicts are sent, until theit 
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manners are improved by a system of correction that will be pointed out 
hereafter. At the back of the court-house is a space of ground running 
down to the sea, upon which it is intended to build a new gaol, having 
communication with the court: the present prison is certainly neither 
secure nor proper for the purpose. The females in the factory are also to 
be removed a little way out of town to a more airy situation, when it is to 
be hoped some little classification and attempt at effective discipline will 
be made amongst them.—Opposite to the court is St. David’s church, a 


plain-looking brick edifice, with a weather-boarded steeple and a clock’,— 
22, 23. 


pp. 22, 


For a more minute description of the capital of Van Diemen’s 
Land, we must refer to Mr. Widowson’s book ; itis full of those 
details in which emigrants are interested, but which a general 
reader would find insufferable. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
add, that the rents of houses in Hobart Town are very exorbitant, 
and that its inhabitants are incessant in levying contributions on 
the stranger’s pocket. The sooner he quits them, and proceeds to 
the place of his destination, the better. 

We have been surprised to learn that the number of inhabitants 
scattered over the whole of Van Diemen’s Land, did not in 1826, 
exceed twenty thousand. it must however be recollected, that the 
first location took place only in 1804; that it consisted of the most 
incorrigible desperadoes, who were transported thither as unfit 
even to live in New South Wales; that until very lately these 
felons formed a set of banditti, called “ bush rangers,” whose atro- 
cities long deterred peaceable colonists from the island, and that the 
system of extortion was so abominable at Hobart Town, that to enter 
it was but to submit to open robbery. Some idea may be formed 
of the extravagant prices which were charged for every article, 
when a common tooth brush would not be sold for less than a 
guinea. The ‘‘ bush rangers” have been suppressed ; the tide of 
emigration is now setting in in its natural direction and force ; but 
itis still to be lamented that the proportion of convicts sent thither 
is so large. Out of a thousand persons who were added to the 
population: of the island in 1826, no fewer than six hundred were 
convicts. In addition to the other evils which these involuntary 
emigrants carry in their train, not the least is the great dispropor- 
tion which they produce between the number of the males and 
females. Of the six hundred convicts — mentioned, only 
ninety-nine were females—a fact which speaks highly for the good 
conduct of the sex in general, and which we cannot wish to see 
otherwise, as far as crime is concerned. But it must be felt, 
nevertheless, that so great a disproportion is a serious evil—perhaps 
the greatest which crime can produce, since it tends inevitably to 
counteract the most important laws of nature. 

The society of Hobart Town, if our author’s account of it may 
be relied upon, does not appear to be particularly commendable. 
As to the polities of the colony, he earnestly recommends the 
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stranger to meddle with them as little as possible. The inhabi. 
tants are allin opposition to the government, with the exception of 
the military and civil officers, who are of course on the other side, 
and between the two parties a continual war is kept up in the 
newspapers. 

The imports into the island for the year 1825, amounted to 
76,406I. ; for the year 1826, to 99,747/., thus shewing an increase 
of 23,341/., in the short space of one year, and this too, as appears 
froin the list of articles imported, an increase not so much in rum, 
as in matters appertaining to substantial comfort. 

The government of Van Diemen’s Land was rendered indepen- 
dent of that of New Holland in 1825. The governor is assisted in 
his administration by an executive and legislative council. The 
mode of trial is much the same as that which is used in the neigh- 
bouring island. In criminal cases the Chief Justice is assisted b 
a jury composed of seven military or naval officers, appointed by 
the governor’s precept. In civil cases he is.aided by two magis- 
trates of the colony, as assessors, who are appointed also by 
precept: if the plaintiff and defendant both unite in requiring it, 
they may obtain a jury of twelve men; but no person is allowed 
to serve on the jury who does not possess a freehold estate of at 
least fifty acres of cleared land, or freehold premises worth 300/.or 
upwards in the colony. It is singular enough, at least according 
to our notions of the utility of trial by jury, that during the resi- 
dence of our author in Van Diemen’s Land, the privilege upon 
which we set so great a value, was never once demanded, al- 
though he states that within his own recollection many important 
trials took place. 

Mr. Widowson carefully conducts his reader through the most 
interesting parts of that portion of Van Diemen’s Land, which has 
been already settled. He describes the principal towns, which by 
the way have no peculiar features of attraction, and the country 
generally rich and pastoral, by which they are surrounded. In 
his descriptive chapters he has added several others of advice to 
the emigrant upon a variety of points—such as the best method of 
choosing a flock of sheep, the most approved system of breeding 
and feeding black cattle, of conducting a dairy, of gardening, and 
of managing agriculture in general. The natural productions of 
the island obtain also his particular notice ; indeed he appears to 
us to have omitted nothing concerning which the new emigrant 
would feel any desire to be thoroughly informed. He had pecu- 
liar opportunities of inquiring into the various subjects of which 
he treats, as in his capacity of agent to an Agricultural Society 
established in Van Diemen’s Land, he examined all the located 
lands in the settlement, and thus acquired a correct knowledge of 
the ‘capabilities, advantages, and disadvantages of this new 
world.’ His hints to settlers on first setting out, on their prepara 
tions for leaving England, and his description of the voyage 
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outward, will be found to contain a great deal of useful infor- 
ation. 

7 Before we close Mr. Widowson’s excellent little volume, which in- 
deed may be considered as an indispensible manual for any person 
who is disposed to fix his residence in Van Diemen’s Land, we shall 
extract from it some curious particulars concerning the fate of the 
unfortunate La Perouse, which he obtained from an authentic 
source. It may be recollected, that in the year 1787, two French 
ships of war, La Boussale, commanded by Count de la Perouse, 
and L‘Astrolabe, commanded by Captain de L‘Angle, were sent 
out by the French government on an expedition of discovery, 
under the hope that a continent ares be found to the south of 
New Holland. The expedition arrived at Port Jackson in January, 
1788, whence it departed on the 11th of March following, and 
was never heard of — until the year 1809, when Captain 
Bunker in the ship Venus, put into Adventure Bay in Van 
Diemen’s Land, to refresh on his way to Calcutta. 


‘On the shore was discovered the stump of a tree, on which were some 
French words rudely cut, but which time had almost obliterated. Captain 
Bunker, however, deciphered enough to induce him to dig beneath the 
tree, when he found a bottle sealed up; on opening which, the contents 
proved to be three letters left by the Admiral; one was addressed to the 
French Government, the others merely stated who he was, that he had 
touched there, and was gone on in search of a Southern Continent. As 
these letters were dated one month after his leaving Port Jackson, the 
opinion became general that the expedition must have been lost upon some 
of the reefs of Van Diemen’s Land, or in that part of the South Seas.’-— 
pp. 12, 13. 


An impression to this effect had already induced the French 
government to dispatch, in the year 1791, the ships Recherche 
and Esperance, to make inquiries as to the fate of La Perouse. 
This expedition however returned to France quite unsuccessful, 
and nothing more was known to the ‘ world concerning the unfor- 
tunate navigator until the year 1827, when the following details 
were communicated at Hobart Town by a gentleman named Dillon, 
who arrived there in a vessel called the Research.’ This vessel 
had been fitted out by the British government at Calcutta, for the 
purpose of endeavouring, amongst other things, to discover where 
La Perouse was lost. 


‘In September, 1813, Captain Dillon was an officer on board the 
Hunter, Captain Robson, bound from Calcutta to New South Wales, the 
Feejee Islands, and Canton. While at the Fejees, they discovered that 
several Europeans were living amongst the islands, some of whom had 
been left by their ships, others were deserters, and some of them had been 
shipwrecked. Whilst these men were getting a cargo of sandal-wood, 
béche-le-mer, and other articles for the ship, a misunderstanding arose 
between them and the inhabitants of a town named Wilain, on the 
‘andal-wood coast, and which led to a fatal affray on the 7th of September, 
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when all the Europeans were killed, with the exception of Captain Dillon 
a native of Stettin, in Prussia, named Martin Buchart, and a sailor named 
Wilson; these three, and a Lascar called Chonlia, with his wife, a 
Feegee woman, got on board the Hunter, and as they would have been 
killed, had they landed again, Captain Robson gave them a Passage to 
the first land he might fall in with on his voyage to Canton. The ship 
sailed from the Fegees on the 12th of September, and on the 20th made 
land, which proved to be the Island of Tucopia in Lat. 12° South, and 
Long. 169° East. The Prussian, the Lascar, and his wife, were at their 
own request left upon this island. On the 13th of May, 1826, Captain 
Dillon, who then commanded the ship called the St. Patrick, was on 
voyage from Valparaiso, bound to Pondicherry, again in sight of Tucopia; 
prompted by curiosity to learn the fate of an old companion, he hove to, 
when a canoe put off from the shore, and upon coming alongside, was 
found to contain the Lascar; and soon after, in another canoe, came 
Martin Buchart, both in good health. They had, it appears, during this 
long interval of time, seen only two English whalers, which had touched 
there at separate periods, each staying but a few hours. The Lascar had 
an old silver sword-guard, which he sold to the people for a few fish-hooks: 
upon inquiring of the Prussian whence he had obtained it, he stated that 
upon his first arrival on the island, he saw in the possession of the natives 
this sword-guard, several chain plates belonging to a ship, a number of 
iron bolts, five axes, the handle of a silver fork, a few knives, tea-cups, 
glass beads and bottles, a silver spoon with a crest and cypher, = 4 
sword, all apparently of French manufacture. As soon as Buchart could 
make himself understood by the Tucopians, he inquired how they became 
possessed of them; when he learnt, that in about two days’ sail in their 
canoes to leeward, was a large group of islands, called the Malicolo Islands, 
to which they were in the frequent habit of making voyages, and that they 
had cbtained them from the inhabitants, who had many similar articles 
still in their possession. Upon an examination of the sword hilt, the 
initials of “‘ La Perouse” were clearly discernible. By aid of the Lascar 
and the Prussian, Captain Dillon questioned the islanders as to the way 
in which their neighbours had become possessed of these things, when the 
following important information transpired. Many years ago, two large 
vessels arrived at the Malicolo Islands, one anchored at a place called 
Whanoo, and the other at Paiow (two islands a little distance from each 
other). Some time after they anchored, and before they had had any 
communication with the natives, a heavy gale arose, and both vessels were 
wrecked. The ship at Whanoo grounded upon the rocks. The natives 
came in crowds to the sea shore, armed with clubs, spears, and bows and 
arrows ; some of the latter they shot into the ship. The crew, in return, 
fired upon and killed several of the natives. The vessel continuing to 
beat on the rocks, shortly after went to pieces; some of the crew took to 
the boats, but were ultimately run on shore, where they were every one 
murdered by the islanders. Of this vessel’s crew, it seems, not a soul was 
saved. The other vessel, which grounded on Paiow, was driven on a 
sandy beach; the natives shot their arrows iato her, but the crew, instead 
of resenting it, held up beads, axes, and other presents, upon which the 
assailants desisted. When the wind moderated, an aged chief came off in 
a canoe ; he was received with caresses, and presents were offered him, 
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with which he went away and pacified: his companions; many of whom 
then came off with yams, fowls, bananas, cocoa-nuts, hogs, &c. and con- 
édence was mutually established. The crew of the vessel was obliged to 
abandon her and go on shore, taking with them a,great part of the stores, 
and out of the wreck of the large vessel they built a smaller one, with 
which they departed, taking as many of their people as they could carry, 
and promising to return for the remainder, whom they left among the 
natives: the vessel, however, was never heard of after her departure. 
Those who remained of the crew, distributed themselves among various 
chiefs, and having some muskets and powder, they were of great service to 
their new friends, ir. the occasional contentions which took place among 
the neighbouring islanders.—The Prussian, it seems, had never been to 
Malicolo, but the Lascar had been there twice; at Paiow he had seenand 
conversed with the Enropeans in the language of the islanders. They 
were old men, and told him they had been wrecked many years in one of 
the ships, the remains of which were still to be seen: no Tie, they said, 
had touched upon the island since they had been there; most of their 
comrades, too, were dead, they believed, but they had been so scat- 
tered over the islands, that they could not exactly say how many were 
alive. 

‘Such remarkable coincidences, coupled with the sight of the sword- 
guard, determined Captain Dillon upon proceeding to the Malicolo 
Islands to examine the wreck, and, if practicable, to bring away the men 
with whom the Lascar had spoken. The Lascar declined to accompany 
him, but the Prussian on the contrary was anxious to go, and a Tucopian 
wenton board. The vessel made the Malicolo Islands in a few days from 
her departure from Tucopia, but as she neared the land, it fell a perfect 
calm, and continued so for seven days: the provisions became short, and 
the vessel was leaky from long continuance at sea; Captain Dillon was 
therefore reluctantly compelled to take advantage of a breeze, and arrived 
after great difficulty at his port of destination. 

‘In the last advices, received in Europe, from De La Perouse, he thus 
announces to the French Government his future intentions, ‘I shall 
bear up for the Friendly Isles again, and shall fulfil most strictly all my 
instructions respecting the Southern portion of New Caledonia, the Isle 
Santa Cruz of Mandana, the Southern coast of the Arsacides of Surville, 
and the Lousiade of Bougainville, attempting to determine whether the 
last is separated from, or is a part of, New Guinea. I shall proceed about 
the end of July, between New Guinea and New Holland, by a different 
passage from that of the Endeavour, if any such passage exists. During 
September and October, I shall explore the Gulf of Carpentaria and the 
Eastern coast of New Holland to Van Diemen’s Land, but only so far as 
to enable me to return to the Northward in time to reach the Isle of 
France by the beginning of December, 1788.” Both before and after his 
visit to New Caledonia, the course of De La Perouse must have lain imme- 
diately in the positions of the Malicolo Islands, which are situated between 
Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago and New Caledonia, all three being nearly 
North and South of each other.’—pp. !4—17. 


Mr. Widowson adds :-—— 


‘A farther confirmation of Captain Dillon's idea, is the story published 
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in the Asiatic Journal of October, 1825,ofa whaler having found vest; 
of De la Perouse, such as swords, medals, and a cross of St. Louis, on an 
island between New Caledonia and New Guinea. Under all these con. 
siderations, too much praise cannot be given to the Governor-General of 
India for the present undertaking. Captain Dillon’s ship, the Researc) 
is a fine strong cruiser, belonging to the Company ; mounting sixteen ouns 
and has seventy-eight men. Owing to a disagreement that took place 
between the captain and Dr. Tytler, the surgeon to the expedition, which 
ended in a law suit at Hobart Town, the sailing of the vessel was unfoy. 
tunately delayed for some time, but I trust they will still be able to lear 
something satisfactory of these unfortunate people.”* 

From Van Diemen’s Land, and all its interesting associations 
we now turn to the British possessions in North America, or rathe; 
to our maritime colonies in that quarter, which are the peculiar 
objects of Mr. M‘Gregor’s attention. We have connected his 
book with that of Mr. Widowson, in order to place in juxta posi- 
tion the two principal regions to which the eyes of our migratory 

opulation have been for some time directed. The testimony of 
Ir. M‘Gregor is of the more value, as he has written chiefly from 
personal observation, and has confined himself to those colonies of 
which scarcely any account exists. This opinion of their import- 
ance may be seen at once, as he considers them superior in every 
respect to our West India islands. It seems almost a matter of 
course that he should prefer them also to our Australian empire. 
‘ The soil, climate, and productions,’ he says, ‘ adapt them for the 
support of as great a population as any country on earth; and in 
this respect they are infinitely more valuable than any of our other 
possessions. New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land may be con- 
sidered exceptions, but the distance of these countries from Eng- 
land will be for ever an important objection to them.’ Although 
this preface seems to hold out a promise of no inconsiderable ex- 
aggeration, yet we must do Mr, M‘Gregor the justice to say, that 
his volume is characterized throughout by great temperance and 
impartiality. 
he first eight chapters are taken up with an account of Prince 
Edward Island, situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. They 
minutely describe its general aspect, its counties and lesser divi- 
sions, its capital, Charlotte Town, its principal settlements, natural 
productions, climate, agriculture, and trade, concluding with a 
summary of its history. It cannot be expected that we shall go 
into all these details. The author’s observations, however, upon 





** Since my arrival in England, I have received from a friend the fol- 
lowing intelligence respecting the expedition; the letter is dated Hobart 
Town, 9th January 1828: ‘* Accounts have been received from Captain 
Dillon, that he has discovered several articles belonging to De La Perouse ; 
and there can be no doubt of his having been lost at the Malicolo Islands. 


A French corvette, the L’Astrolabe has been here in search of Captain 
Dillon for the same object.”’ 
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the climate are so curious, that we make no apology for extracting 


them. 
‘The temperature of the climate of British America, as well as that of 


the United States, is extremely variable, not only in regard to sudden 
transitions from hot to cold, and vice versa, but in respect to the difference 
between the climate of one colony, or one state, and another.* 

‘The following outline of the system of the natural climate of Prince 
Fdward Island, is perhaps as correct as can be well obtained. From its 
laving within the gulf of St. Lawrence, it partakes, in some measure, of 
the climate of the neighbouring countries, but the difference is greater 
than one who has not lived in the island would imagine. 

‘In Lower Canada, the winter is nearly two months longer than in this 
island, the frosts more severe, and the snow deeper; while the temperature 
is equally as hotin summer. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Cape 
Breton, the frosts are equally as severe; the transitions from one extreme 
of temperature to another more sudden, and fogs are frequent along those 
parts bordering on the Atlantic and Bay of Fundy. 

‘The atmosphere of this island is noted for being free of fogs. A day 
that is fogey throughout seldom happens during the year, and in general 
not more than three or four that are partially so. A misty fog sometimes 
appears on a summer’s or autumnal morning, occasioned by the exhalation 
of the dew that falls during the night, which the rising sun dissipates. 

‘In America the seasons have generally, though erroneously, been re- 
duced to two, summer and winter. Thespace between winter and summer 
is, indeed, too short to claim the appellation of spring, in the sense it is 
understood in England; but the duration of autumn is as long as in 
countries under the same latitude in Europe, and is in Prince Edward 
Island, as well as over the whole continent of North America, the most 
agreeable season of the year. 

‘The summer season may be said to commence about the last days of 
April, or as soon as the ice disappears in the bays and the rivers. [n 
May, the weather is generally dry and pleasant, but it rarely happens that 
summer becomes firinly established without a few cold days occurring, 
after the first warm weather. This change is occasioned by the winds 
shifting from south to north, or to north-east, which bring down the gulf 
large fields of ice, that are by this time disengaged from the shores of 
Labrador, and which carry along also the cold evaporations that arise in 
the hyperborean regions. ‘This interruption seldom lasts for more than 
8 or four days, during which the weather is either dry and raw, or cold 
and wet. 

‘When the wind shifts to the southward, the temperature soon changes, 
as the cold vapours are either driven back, or dissipated by the heat of the 
sun, which now becomes powerful. The southerly winds, as it were, com- 
bat and overcome those of the north, and restoring warmth to the air, fine 
weather becomes permanent. All the birds common in summer make 
their appearance early in May, and enliven the woods with their melody ; 





_ ** Tt is said of Pennsylvania, that it is a compound of all the countries 
in the world. In Lower Canada, the houses cannot be kept comfortable 
without stoves. In Prince Edward Island, a common English fire-place 
is sufficient to keep a room warm, and stoves are by no means general,’ 
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while the frogs, those American nightingales, or, as they are often called 
bog choristers, strain their evening concerts. Vegetation proceeds with 
surprising quickness ; wheat and oats are sown; the fields and deciduous 
trees assume their verdure ; various indigenous and exotic flowers bloy. 
and the smiling face of nature is truly delightful and in grateful unison 
with the most agreeable associations. 

‘In June, July, and August, the weather is excessively hot, sometime 
as hot as in the West Indies, the mercury being 80° to 90° Fabrenheiy 
Showers from the south-west, sometimes accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, occur during these months, about once every week, or in every 
ten days time, which generally shift the wind to the north-west, and pro- 
duce, for a short time, an agreeable coolness. 

‘ The nights at this season exceed in splendour the most beautiful ones in 
Europe. To pourtray them with accurate justness, would require more 
than any language could accomplish, or any pencil but that of imagination 
could execute. The air, nothwithstanding the heat of the preceding day, 
is always pure; the sea generally unruffled, and its surface one vast mirror, 
reflecting with precision every visual object, either in the heavens or on 
the earth. The moon shines with a soft, silver-like brilliancy, and during 
her retirement, the stars resume the most splendid effulgence. Fishes, of 
various species, sport on the water. The singular note of whip-poor-will, 
is heard from the woods; the fire-fly floats on the air, oscillating its vivid 
sparks; and where the hand of man has subdued the forest, and laid the 
ground under the controul of husbandry, may be heard the voice of the 
milk-maid, or the ‘‘ drowsy tinklings of the distant fold.” In another 
direction may often be seen the light of the birch-torch, which the mick- 
mack Indian uses in the prow of his canoe, while engaged, with his spear, 
in fishing.’—pp. 35—39. 

The months of September and October are described as very 
pleasant, rain occurring but seldom, and the temperature being 
neither hot norcold. In November the frosts become severe, and 
in December winter assumes his settled ascendancy. During this 
season a beautiful phenomenon is seen, which almost compensates 
the eye for the absence of verdure. 


‘A phenomenon appears frequently during winter, known here by the 
appellation of Silver Frost. When a fine misty rain takes place, with the 
wind at the east or north-east, the frost not being sufficiently keen to con- 
geal the rain until it falls, but at the moment it rests on any substance, 't 
adheres and freezes, incrusting every tree, shrub, and whatever else is ex- 
posed to the weather, with ice. The forest assumes, in consequence, the 
most magnificent splendour, and continues in this state until it thaws, or 
until the icy shell is shaken off by the winds. The woods, while in this 
state, especially if the sun shine, exhibit the most brilliant appearance. 
Every tree is loaded as with a natural production of silver spangles, and 
there is not, probably, any thing in the appearance of nature that would 
more effectually baffle the powers of a landscape-painter.’—pp. 42, 43. 


Cape Breton next engages the attention of our author. It's 
bounded on the south and east by the Atlantic, and on the north 
and north-west by the gulf of St. Lawrence. This island has fallen 
almost into oblivion, though in a naval point of view it is of con- 
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siderable importance to Great Britain. It is a capital fishery 
station, is capable of supporting a population of three hundred 
thousand persons, and certainly ought not to be altogether lost 
sight of. * _ 

The provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Lower 
Canada, the island of Newfoundland, and the fisheries of British 
America, are next successively treated of in detail. The advantages 
which these different colonies hold out to emigrants, are described 
with great candour and fairness, and we must avow our conviction, 
that they are well worth the consideration of any persons who are 
desirous of removing from the mother country. If they are to be 
tempted to Lower Canada, we think that the following character, 
which the author has given of its peasantry, will not lessen its other 
attractions. 


‘There is not, probably, in the world a more contented or happy people 
than the Canadian peasantry. They are, with few exceptions, in easy cir- 
cumstances, and are fondly attached to the seigneurial mode of settling 
on lands. In all the Canadian settlements, the parish church is the point 
around which the inhabitants like to dwell; and farther from it than the 
distance at which the sound of its bell can be heard, none of them can be 
reconciled to settle. They are not anxious to become rich; but they 
always possess the necessary comforts, and many of the luxuries of life. 
Their food consists of bread, butter, cheese, milk, tea, fish, flesh meat, &c. 
dressed in their own style. They are fond of soups, which are seldom, 
however, even in Lent, of a meagre description. Every Canadian has one 
or two horses, drives his calashe in summer, and cabriolle in winter. Their 
farms are small, and often subdivided among a family. Their system of 
agriculture is tardy, but so great is the fertility of the soil, that with very 
negligent culture, they always raise abundance for domestic consumption, 
and something to sell for the purchase of articles of convenience and 
luxury. 

‘We discover among the Canadians, the customs and manners that 
prevailed among the peasantry of France, during the reign of Louis XIV. 
They are the legitimate descendants of the worshippers of that monarch, 
and the Cardinal de Richlieu; and to this day a rigid adherence to na- 
tional customs prevails among them: neither is example, nor the prospect 
of interest, sufficiently strong to induce them to adopt the more approved 
modes of husbandry, or any of the other methods of shortening labour, dis- 
covered during the last and present centuries. Contented to tread in the 
path beaten by their forefathers, they, in the same manner, till the ground; 
commit, in a like way, the same seeds to the earth ; and in the same style 
do they gather their harvest, feed their cattle, and prepare and cook their 
victuals. They eat, dine, and sleep at the same hours, and observe the 
same spirit in their devotions, with as ample a proportion of all the forms 
of their religion, as their ancestors. 

‘The amusements of former times are also common among them, at 
their weddings, feasts, and dances. They delight in driving in calashes, 
and in cabriolles; in dancing, fiddling, skating, &c. After vespers, they 


pass the evenings of Sundays in diversions; always, however, without dis- 
order or drunkenness. 
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‘ The houses of the Canadians are, with few exceptions, built of wood. 
and the outside walls painted or whitewashed. They generally contain a lary, 
kitchen and sitting-room, and two or more bed-rooms, partitioned with 
boards off the sides and ends. They have seldom more than one chimney 
which is the kitchen, and in which there is also a double stove, and in th. 
sitting-room there is another. The churches, which are usually built of 
stone, with their neat spires cased with tin, are interesting features in the 
scenery along the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

‘ Politeness seems natural to the Canadians. They never meet on 
another without putting a hand to the hat, or moving the head; and the 
first thing taught a child is to say its prayers and make a bow, or curtsey, 
and speak respectfully to a stranger. Much merit is certainly due to the 
priests; they watch carefully over the morals of their parishioners, and con. 
duct themselves, not only as individuals, but as a body, with praiseworthy 
correctness. ‘ 

‘No country has been treated with so much indulgence by its conquerors 
as Canada. ‘The Canadians not only enjoy in the fullest extent the free 
exercise of their own religion, with the revenue allowed under the French 
Government to support it; but they are in all civil matters governed by 
their own laws, according to the costume de Paris, which is the text-book 
of the Canadian lawyer. The revenue of the Catholic church in Canada 
I have always cousidered enormous; and if the clergy are not, and will 
not always continue to be, distinguished for more meekness, and want of 
ambition as an ecclesiastical body, than the history of the world has hitherto 
afforded an example of, their wealth may before long be rendered danger- 
ous to the existence of the British constitution in Canada. Knowledge is 
power—so is wealth; and the members of the Canadian Parliament are 
not such ignorant men as many imagine: neither do the Catholic clergy 
want intelligence. The wealth of the clergy, with the influence which they 
and the seigneurs (or lords of the manor) possess over the people, will, if 
they find it their interest, enable them to shake the authority of any governor. 
At the same time, I do not believe that there is in the world a more peaceable 
or more tractable people than the Canadians. From interest, as well as 
gratitude, they are bound to feel a strong attachment for the British consti- 
tution. And they are well assured that, were they subject to the govern- 
ment of the United States, they would not be blessed with the mighty 
privileges which they now enjoy. Whether principles now exist, that will 
hereafter unfold themselves in effecting the independence of the Canadas, 
is at present extremely speculative. The retention of Canada during, and 
since, the American revolutionary war, and the brave resistance made last 
war by the Canadian Militia, must be attributed to the privileges and ad- 
vantages which the people of Lower Canada enjoy under the British go- 
vernment; and not to any animosity they cherished towards the citizens 
of the United States.’—pp. 198—202. 

The two volumes which we have now introduced to the notice of 
the reader, will afford him sufficient materials for forming a judg- 
ment upon the comparative merits of British America and Australia. 
We do not mean to offer any opinion on the preference which 1s 
due to either; but before the emigrant, who is in a state of hesita- 
tion, dissipates his doubts, we should strongly recommend him to 
take counsel from Mr. Widowson and Mr. M-Gregor. 
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Ant. VI.—The Book of Health; a Compendium of Domestic Medi- 
cine, deduced from the experience of the most eminent Modern Prac- 
titioners; including the Mode of Treatment for Diseases in general ; 
a Plan for the Management of Infants and Children ; Rules for 
the Preservation of Health, and for Diet, Exercise, Air, and the 
Preparation of Food ; Remedies in Cases of Accident: Rules for 
Preventing Contagion ; a Domestic Materia Medica, §c. &c. pp. 
119. 8vo. Vizetelly, Branston, & Co. London: 1828. 


It has been shrewdly remarked by Goéthe, that “ he who studies 
his body too much, becomes diseased—his mind, becomes mad ;”— 
and we are well convinced that many of the men and women of 
the present day, might with great justice have another clause added 
to the well-known Italian epitaph—* stavo bene, ma star meglio, 
sto qui;” which being thus amended, would run, “ I was well— 
wished to be better—read medical books—took medicine—and 
died.” In no other science indeed does Pope’s maxim, {that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” hold so strongly as in medi- 
cine, for those who dabble in the medical lore, dealt out in works 
professing to be popular, are almost certain to suppose themselves 
afflicted with every disease about which they read. They forth- 
with take alarm at the probable consequences, and having some 
lurking suspicion that P 3 may have mistaken the symptoms, 


they follow the prescriptions laid down in their book in secret, 


lest they should bring themselves into open ridicule. 

The second step in this field of learning is the assumption of 
medical skill, and the professing of gratuitous advice to all who 
may require it, and to many who do not. The recent enormous 
circulation of works of this class, has rendered such prescribers 
almost co-extensive with our population; and it is no unusual 
occurrence to hear children under ten years of age, recommending 
cures for coughs or chilblains. It is an absurdity obviously open 
to humorous satire, and it has accordingly afforded the materials 
for more than one scintillation of the vis comica, since the time 
that Moliere wrote his “‘ Le Malade Imaginaire.” Almost the only 
thing piquante in the last series of Theodore Hook’s “ Sayings and 
Doings,” are the drugging and prescribing scenes between Mr. 
and Mrs. Crosbie; but they appear to us to fall short of an Ame- 
nean sketch in a similar vein, from which we think it not impro- 
bable that Mr. Hook borrowed his Mr. and Mrs. Crosbie. As it 
will serve to illustrate our views, and at the same time pat it in 
the power of those whom it may concern, to determine the peint 
of plagiarism, we subjoin part of the American piece alluded to. 
The hero of the narrative is a young man rather pale as to com- 
plexion, and not to call fat, but healthy withal, and havin no 
ailment whatever, except that of sometimes fancying himself in 
love, and putting‘on a melancholy face to match. In one of those 
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moods he meets in a morning walk with two friends: the narra- 
tive proceeds thus :— 


‘ «“ Methinks you look a little pale,” said one, ‘* you had better try a 
cold bath ; nothing invigorates the frame like cold bathing.” “ Provided 
it be a shower bath,” interrupted the other, ‘* but in my Opinion nothing 
is so fatal to health as plunging the whole body into cold water. It checks 
perspiration, impairs digestion, produces cramp, and—” ‘* Good-bye.” | 
exclaimed, rather abruptly, ‘‘ I believe 1 shall try neither at present.” 

‘ Continuing my walk a few minutes longer, I called at the house of a 
friend, with whom I was in habits of familiar intercourse. I found him 
at breakfast with his family. His wife, a fine motherly looking woman, 
with a large shawl thrown over her shoulders to protect her from the 
morning air, was pouring out the coffee, while the eldest daughter was 
watching a little urchin, whose ruddy cbeeks, and laughing blue eyes, 
showed how much comfort he derived from the huge bowl of bread and 
milk he was in the act of devouring. In the simplicity of my heart | 
related the conversation I had just had in the street. 

‘ My friend shook his head slowly, and fixing his eyes upon me witha 
very solemn expression; *‘ There is something in it. You are sick, my 
dear Fellow. You must ride on horseback.” 

‘«* You must drink pearl-ash and cider in the morning to give you an 
appetite,” added his wife. 

* « You should drink milk,” exclaimed the daughter, looking significantly 
at the chubby cheeks of her little brother.” 

‘“* Tansy and wormwood pounded together, is a thousand times 
better,” said a maiden aunt, at the same time lying down her knitting,-- 
‘“‘ take a little tansy.” 

‘ « Spearmint is better,” interrupted the mother anxiously. 

‘« A little tansy, [ say, and fresh rue,” resumed the aunt. 

‘« Yes, and ginger,” said the daughter-—‘* Aunt Dorothy always uses 
ginger tea with a drop of brandy to qualify it.” 

‘ «* My dear ladies,” I exclaimed, “ for mercy’s sake, spare me, I am 
not sick, and—” 

*« Come,” said my friend, who had now finished his breakfast, and per- 
ceiving that I had with difficulty kept my countenance during these 
various prescriptions, ‘‘ I will walk with you;” and taking me by the arm, 
we set forth together. 

‘ « How are ye, my good fellow,” was the rough salutation of the first 
man we met. It was Captain Jones. My friend replied to his greeting 
very cordially; but shook his head as he looked at me. 

**« Aye, I see how it is,” said Captain Jones. ** Poor fellow! con- 
sumptive. But never miad, take a voyage, and all will be well.” 

‘| thanked him for his kindness, and passed on; and for the first time 
in my life began to fancy that I felt something that was a little like a 
pain in my side, but I was not certain. 

A few steps onward we met Mr. Thompson—long, lank, and lean—the 
very image of famine. He accosted us with a languid bow, and glancing 
his eyes at me, ‘“* A fine morning this, sir, especially for those who, like you 
and I, are dying of indigestion.” 

‘ My friend, who was fond of quizzing me about a certain young lady, 
without saying a word, led me unthinkingly close to her father’s house, and, 


? 
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though it was early, proposed to make a call; and being already recog- 
nized from the window by Mary, I could not gallantly make a retreat. 
As I turned towards the door, a chaise that was passing raised a cloud of 
dust, that filled for a moment my eyes and throat. I entered the room 
with a slight cough. 

«« Ah! that cough of your's,” said Mary’s mother, “ it will bring you 
to the grave.” 

‘“ Nothing but the dust,” said I. 

‘This answer seemed to awaken all her sympathies. She said some- 
thing about the flattering nature of certain disorders, and proceeded at 
once to get me a dose of balsam of tolu. Her kindness was so importu- 
nate, that resistance was vain. I took the glass, and was in the very act 
of raising it to my lips, when the door opened, and three old ladies entered, 
two of them with black hoods, aud the third with spectacles. 

‘« Tama lost man!” | muttered to myself. But Mary was near, and 
| thought I read in her eyes some hope of life. 

‘One of the black-hooded ladies immediately addressed me—* You 
will do well to take care of yourself, sir. You look as if your lungs were 
affected! Have you ever tried onion tea ?” 

‘« Never, madam. I am notsick, and I detest onions.” 

‘“ Ah! you must not be too squeamish where health is at stake. Three 
tumblers of onion tea, taken hot every forenoon at eleven o’clock, would 
soon relieve you. There is no trouble in it—take only a peck of onions—”" 

a And make them into a good poultice,” interrupted the other 
black hood, ‘‘ and wear them upon your breast all the time, and you will 
soon be well. Nothing opens the pores and relieves a cough like an onion 
poultice,” 

‘T turned a despairing eye upon Mary. ‘ An onion poultice and a 
morning call! Shade of Asculapius! What shall I do?” 

‘Tf you talk of poultices,” said she with the spectacles, ‘“‘ my pre- 
scription is butter-cups and vinegar. Take a handful of butter-cups—” 

‘««___ And drink rosemary and honey,” said the first black hood. 

‘“ That is good,” said the second ; ‘ but butter and molasses is better.” 

‘“ Or flax-seed tea,” said Mary’s mother. 

‘**Or wheat bran,” said Mary, ‘‘ with boiling water poured over it, and 
sweetened with loaf sugar. You love wheat bran I know.” 

‘ There was a little archness in her manner, that led me to suspect she 
was not above half serious. I made her a lowly bow in token of acknow- 
ledgment. As I slowly raised my head, I perceived the lady with the 
spectacles was regarding me very earnestly. 

‘“ Poor young man!” said she, “ how feeble! you must wear a plaster 
on your back. A little Burgundy pitch.” 

‘“ Or a back-board,” said Mary, laughing. 

‘Don’t sport with human life,” said the second black-hood gravely. 
’ Your friend here must be careful, or he is not long for this world, But 
if he will follow my prescriptions —” 

‘“ If he will follow mine,” interrupted spectacles, ‘* take a wine glass 
of Cayenne pepper and a pint of alcohol.” 

‘“— And by all means bottles of boiling water at your feet when 
you go to bed,” said Mary’s mother. 

‘“ And a flannel night-cap,” said Mary. © 
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‘« Double flannel,” said the first black-hood, “ or a petticoat would be 
better still.” 

«* And a pair of stockings round your neck,” said the second hood. 

‘“* Woollen stockings,” added Mary. 

‘« And drink during the night about two gallons of boiling cider,” gaid 
spectacles, solemnly. 

‘** And a spoonful of tobacco-tea every ten minutes,” said Mary. 

‘“ Child, child!” said spectacles, sharply, “ you talk foolishly, A 
poultice of burdock leaves for the feet.” 

‘ «« No—rye meal and cyder,” interrupted the second hood. 

‘ « No, no—mustard-seed and vinegar,” said the third eagerly; “| re. 
member that—” 

‘Human patience could endure no more. I started from my seat, made 
a hurried bow, and left the house with so much precipitation, that as [ 
passed over the steps, I stumbled, and nearly fell. 

‘Have you sprained yourself?” said a gentleman who was passing, 
‘if you have, take a little opodeldoc.” 

‘ « Chemical embrocation,” said she with the spectacles, running to the 
door. 

‘Rub it with flannel,” said the first black hood, pressing behind her. 

‘“* Take a pail-full of wheat-bran,” said the second, coming out on 
the steps; ‘‘ mix it with boiling water; stir it well with a mould candle, 
and” — 

‘ « Take a walk with me to the gardens this afternoon,” said Mary.’ 


The experience of every reader must testify that, though there 
are here a few caricature touches, the principal outlines are true 
to the life, and in good keeping: it is worth volumes of serious 
argument, in exposing one of the growing absurdities of the age, 
and one of the worst evils arising out of the diffusion of knowledge. 
Here, at least, ignorance is better than knowledge—the knowledge, 
we mean, which can ever be derived from reading respecting human 
disease ; a subject of such extreme difficulty, that the most talented 
men, who have spent their whole lives in the study, are frequently 
at fault. To use the words of a celebrated medical professor (the 
late Dr. Barclay, of Edinburgh), “the most eminent physicians, 
after studying the history of a disease in various authors, after fre- 
ae observing it in their own practice, after trying to illustrate 
the nature of its symptoms by various dissections, and after the 
most unremitting attention to its remote and proximate causes, 
during a long professional life, have, notwithstanding, been unable 
to form, in particular cases, a decided prognosis, either with re- 
Spect to its continuance, or its mode of termination ; so that many 
have lived, who, by their prognosis, ought to have died ; and many 
have died, who, by their prognosis, ought to have lived.” That 
such is the fact, there cannot be a doubt, and since it is so, the 
utility of such popular medical works as shall propagate a race of 
American Black-hoods, or of Theodore Hook’s Crosbies, is more 
than questionable. But if we come to such a conclusion on the gene- 
ral subject of popular medical works, what are we to think of the 
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‘Book of Health,’ which the author gravely informs us in his pre- 
face, is ‘deduced,’ not from the limited experience of an individual 
practitioner,’ but ‘from the actual practice of the most eminent 
medical men of the present day.’ In other words, as doctors are 
well known to differ, the reading public are to be instructed in the 
cure of diseases, by exhibiting the different, and frequently 
directly opposite practice, of ‘the most eminent medical men of 
the day,’ in a style, also, ‘ not too scientific to answer the purpose.’ 
( Book of Health, Pref.) 

Like most promises and professions, we find, upon looking into 
this work, that the author, so far from having made the slightest 
attempt to dilute the scientific terms with the leaven of popular 
phraseology, has trumped up a melange of undisguised scraps from 
Abernethy, Sir A. Cooper, Armstrong, Clutterbuck, &c., cut out 
chiefly from the unofficial reports of their lectures in the Lancet. 
The compiler’s qualifications, indeed, for explaining, or even under- 
standing, the terms, appear to be extremely doubtful, if we may judge 
from the gross blunders he has more than once committed ; such as, 
Inflammatory fever is termed, by Dr, Clutterbuck and others, “* Py- 
rexia, or symptomatic fever,” ( page 65, note) the compiler being en- 
tirely ignorant that “ pyrexia” is the common general term in medical 
writers for all fevers, and the title, indeed, of one of Cullen's leading 
classes of disease. It would serve no good purpose to exemplify, in 
other instances, the slang of technical medicine, by extracts from the 
pages before us; we are quite certain they must be totally unin- 
telligible to every non-medical reader, though for such the book 
pretends to be exclusively adapted. We cannot, however, let our 
author escape so easily on the important point of contradictions, 
which, though it might be easy to exhibit by the hundred, we 
shall only advert to one or two. Under the head of ulcers, for 
example, in which he pretends to give the descriptions and peculiar 
treatment of healthy, irritable, indolent, inflamed, gangrenous, and 
sinuous ulcers (which terms are all supposed to be familiar to the 
reader), we have the following concluding note upon ulcers in 
general—that is, any kind of ulcers—whether they be healthy or 
iritable, indolent or inflamed :— 


‘Mr. Abernethy, in lecturing on the treatment of ulcers, observes— 
“if any person would give mea pharmacopeia, I would undertake to 
say, that there should not be one thing contained in it, which sooner or 
later, 1 have not seen applied as dressing to sores, and their application 
at one time or other been found useful. But I am satisfied, that 1 have 
sen ulcers get well by simply attending to the constitutional treat- 
ment.” Mr. A, further remarked, that you will often see the patient exa- 
mine and pinch the affected part; but he should be given to understand 
that a touch is a bruise to a local disease. Sir A. Cooper says “‘ recourse 
must be had to a variety of applications; for, if one fail, another must be 
tried, and so on.” ’—( Book of Health, page 91, note.’) 


Now, what is a non-medical reader to make of this? He is first 
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told in the text, that there are six different sorts of ulcers, each 
requiring a peculiar method of treatment: then follows the above 
note, in which he is presented with the high authority of Aber. 
nethy, for the opinion that ulcers will get well whatever may be 
applied to them, simply by attending to the constitution ; and this 
is flanked with the equally high authority of Sir Astley Cooper, 
that ulcers are best managed by a variety of applications without 
taking the least notice of the constitution. Another instance of 
this opposition of authorities, occurs in a note on the chapter on 
Typhus. 

‘ Dr. Armstrong remarks, that “ Dr. Paris, in his Pharmacolegia, re- 
commends small and repeated doses of opium in typhus fever; but like 
many of the other directions in that work, it is extremely erroneous, and 
if adopted would generally prove fatal.’—( Book of Health, page 89, 
note. ) 

Yet on looking into the text to which this note is appended, the 
same Dr. Armstrong recommended this fatal prescription of opium 
in typhus! The reputation, besides, of Dr. Paris, is, at present, we 
believe, higher than that of Dr. Armstrong; and yet these two 
eminent physicians are thus brought by our compiler into an oppo- 
sition, which can serve no other purpose than that of puzzling the 
reader. Ifthe compiler was himself incompetent, from ignorance 
of medicine, to reconcile such discrepancies, he ought not to have 
inserted a word onthe subject. On meeting with such obviouscon- 
tradictions, the judicious reader will pause; but whena non-medical 
person is dogmatically directed to employ certain meansin cases of 
threatened danger, he will, for the most part, implicitly follow his 
book. We cannot hesitate a moment, therefore, to denounce this 
so called Book of Health, as a very questionable, and sometimes a 
very dangerous guide; for example, in the case of ‘ Flooding,” in 
which the practice he recommends would be much the same as 
cutting the patient’s throat, viz :— 

‘If, however, the discharge be profuse, it is called ‘ a flooding,” 
and requires a prompt treatment for its suppression ; but, as the treatment 
is usually left to the attendant on the patient, it is unnecessary for us to 
enter largely upon the subject. When the rush of blood is prodigious, and 
the immediate extinction of life is threatened, it is necessary to give warm 
and active cordials. Madeira wine, or brandy, in an undiluted state, should 
be administered ; and, if the patient can be aroused, these stimulants must 
be dropped by degress, or exchanged for food of a nutritive description. 
Some practitioners recommend the use of opium, especially in irritable 
constitutions, after the rate of one or two tea-spoonfuls for a dose ; but 
Dr. Clutterbuck entirely disagrees with its use.’—( Book of Health, 
page 55.) 

Dr. Clutterbuck, then, we may fairly infer, has been affected with 
flooding in his own proper person, and from some idiosyncrasy, 
such as the celebrated Dr. Gall’s being thrown into convulsions 


if he tasted mutton,—entirely disagreed with the use of opium, 
which is advantageous in ordinary cases. 
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Our readers, we are persuaded, would not thank us for extending 
our exposures of the dangerous blunders which abound in this 
srossly misnamed Book of Health. 





Ant. VII.—A History of England, from the first Invasion by the Ro- 
mans, to the twenty-seventh year of Charles II. By John Lingard, 
D.D. Vol. vii. 4to. Baldwin and Cradock. 1829. 


Tue History now under our consideration, is one of the few works 
of the present age, which will descend to posterity. By the mem- 
bers of every —— body ; by all who dislike the sceptic, or 
Tory principles of Hume; and by all who duly appreciate historical 
accuracy in facts and dates, it will be preferred to any History of 
our country which has yet appeared. We understand that it has 
been translated into French, and Italian ; the English original has 
been printed, we believe, more than once, at Paris. To the praise 
of impartiality, we believe, few authors have so good a claim. 
Sometimes we have expected more animation ; often, more of the 
author’s own reflections ; but, we have as often recollected, how 
frequently we have been disgusted by the profusion of ornaments 
of every kind, which we have met with in modern historians. Dr. 
Lingard almost uniformly lets the facts related by him speak for 
themselves. It certainly is difficult to discover from the work 
whether the writer be a member of the Established Church, a Ca- 
tholic, or a Protestant Non-conformist, a Whig, ora Tory; but 
no reader will consider him to be an infidel, or an illiberal. 

The former volumes brought the history to the execution of 
Charles I. Dr. Lingard thus describes the state of the two 
contending parties, and the feelings of the public mind at the 
consummation of that memorable event. 

‘When the two houses first placed themselves in opposition to the 
sovereign, their demands were limited to the redress of existing grievances : 
now that the struggle was over, the triumphant party refused to be content 
with any thing less than the abolition of the old, and the establishment 
of a new and more popwar form of government. Some, indeed, still ven- 
tured to raise their voices in favour of monarchy, on the plea, that it was 
a0 Institution the most congenial to the habits and feelings of Englishmen. 
By these it was proposed, that the two elder sons of Charles should be 
passed by, because their notions were already formed, and their resent- 
ments already kindled ; that the young duke of Gloucester, or his sister 
Elizabeth, should be placed on the throne; and that, under the infant 
sovereign, the royal prerogative should be circumscribed by law, so as to 
secure from future encroachment the just liberties of the people. But 
the majority warmly contended fur the establishment of a commonwealth. 
Why, they asked, should they spontaneously set up again the idol, which 
it had cost them so much blood and treasure to pull down? Laws would 
prove but feeble restraints on the passions of a proud and powerful monarch. 
If they sought an insuperable barrier to the restoration of despotism, it 
could be found only in some of those institutions, which lodge the supreme 
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power with the representatives of the people. That they spoke the; 
real sentiments is not improbable; though we are assured by one who 
was present at their meetings, that personal interest had no small influence 
in their final determination. They had sinned too deeply against royalty 
to trust themselves to the mercy or the moderation of a king. A republic 
was their choice, because it promised to shelter them from the vengeance 
of their enemies, and offered them the additional advantage of sharing 
among themselves all the power, the patronage, and the emoluments 
of office. 

‘ In accordance with this decision, the moment the head of the royal victim 
fell on the scaffold at Whitehall, a proclamation was read in Cheapside, 
declaring it treason to give to any person the title of king, without the 
authority of parliament; anc the same time was published, the vote of the 
4th of January, that the supreme authority in the nation, resided in the 
representatives of the people. The peers, though aware of their approach- 
ing fate, continued to sit; but, after a pause of a few days, the commons 
resolved; first, that the house of lords, and next, that the office of king, 
ought to be abolished. These votes, though the acts to be engrafted on 
them were postponed, proved sufficient : from that hour the kingship, (the 
word by which the royal dignity was now designated) with the legislative 
and judicial authority of the peers, was considered as extinct, and the 
lower house, under the name of the parliament of England, concentrated 
within itself all the powers of government.’ 


Doctor Lingard then relates the progress of the republican arms 
in Scotland, and afterwards in Ireland ; then, returning to Scot- 
land, he, with them, accompanies the royalist army to its complete 
defeat, at the battle of Worcester. He then relates the subsequent 
adventures of the monarch, till his safe arrival in France. Dr. 
Lingard’s account of the flight, and hair-breadth escapes of the 
monarch, is much more accurate and minute, than that of Lord 
Clarendon. That noble historian’s narrative of them is beautifully 
dramatic and interesting; but, from a studied wish, if we are to 
credit his Roman Catholic accusers, to conceal the great share 
which many members of their religion had in the preservation of 
the royal fugitive, his lordship’s relation is strangely imperfect. 
Dr. Lingard closes his account of this part of the monarch’s life, 
with the following lines. 

‘The King’s deliverance was a subject of joy to the nations of Europe, 
among whom the horror excited by the death of the father, had given 
popularity to the exertions of the son. In his expedition to England, they 
had followed him with wishes for his success; after his defeat at Worces- 
ter, they were agitated with apprehensions for his safety. He had now 
eluded the hunters of his life: he appeared before them with fresh claims 
on their sympathy, from the spirit which he had displayed in the field, 
and the address with which he had extricated himself from danger. His 
adventures were listened to with interest ; and his conduct was made the 
theme of general praise. That he should be the heir to the British Crowns, 
was the mere accident of birth; that he was worthy to wear them, he 
owed to the energies of his own mind. In afew months, however, the 
delusion vanished. Charles had borne the blossoms of promise; they 
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vere quickly blasted under the withering influence of dissipation and 
ure. 

We wish Dr. Lingard had, in the last and present volumes of 
his work, given us a more detailed account of the Irish-Catholic 
Confederacy, established at Kilkenny, in 1642; it is an interlude, 
but an interlude of great importance, as the confederacy had, at 
one time, nearly overthrown the Parliamentary ascendancy, and 
established the royal authority in Ireland. In considering this 
part of the Irish history, it becomes necessary to ascertain the cha- 
racter and views of the Duke of Ormond. Two able writers, Mr. 
Plowden, and Dr. O’Connor, have done this at great length ; the 
former describes him as a person whose talents were very mode- 
rate; who entertained a most erroneous and unjust opinion of the 
Roman Catholics; and, in consequence of it, rather wished that 
the royal cause should be ruined, than. that it should succeed by 
the exertions of the Roman Catholics; and, therefore, surrendered 
the city and castle of Dublin, and all the insignia of state, to the 
Cromwellians, while he might have preserved them and the royal 
ascendancy in every part of the kingdom, by receiving the con- 


federate army, then the only compact body of troops attached 
to the royal cause, into Dublin. 

Dr. O’Connor assigns the most splendid talents, and the 
soundest and most honourable views, to the Duke of Ormond; 
he denies the Duke’s prejudices against the Roman Catholics ; 
they were confined, he says, to that portion only of the Catholic 


body, who, in consequence of their ultra-montane principles, 
wished to establish the temporal sovereignty of the Pope through- 
out the island, and make it a fief of the holy see. He finds 
some arguments in favour of his hypothesis, in the receptiou 
with which Rinnucciri, the papal nuncio, met with in Ireland; 
and in the acts of undue authority, which he repeatedly exercised. 
We incline to Mr. Plowden’s opinions: we think the jealousy 
entertained of the Catholics by the Duke of Ormond, was equally 
‘unjust and impolitic; and that the ruin of the royal cause in Ire- 
land, was in a great measure owing to it. But it was also greatly 
owing to the interference of the nuncio. These dissensions of the 
Catholics among themselves, to whatever cause they were owing, 
rendered them an eas prey to the arms of the parliament. It is 
impossible to read, without horror, the sufferings which, in those 
moments of triumph and revenge, the parliamentary generals in- 
flicted on the humbled and prostrate Catholics. 

‘“ The Irish,” says Mr. Matthew O’ Connor, in his history of Ireland, 
‘now received the chastisements due to their dissensions. All the male 
adults capable of bearing arms, with the exception of a sufficient number 
of slaves to cultivate the lands of the English, were transported to France, 
Spain, and the West Indies. A great number of females were transported 
to Virginia, Jamaica, and New England. The rest of the Inhabitants, of all 
sexes and ages; the young, the aged, and the infirm, were ordered on pain 
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of death, to repair, by a certain day, into the province of Connay oht 
where, being cooped up in a district, ravaged by a war of ten yeary’ Man 
tinuance, desolated by famine and pestilence, and destitute of food o: 
-habitations, they suffered calamities, such as the wrath of the Almighty 
has never inflicted on any other people. Thousands of these miserabj, 
victims perished of cold and hunger; many flung themselves headlong from 
precipices, into lakes and rivers, death being their last refuge from such 
direful calamities. 

‘So little were their rights, or even their existence, taken into th. 
account, that Harrington thought the best thing the Commonwealth couij 
do with Ireland, was to farm it to the Jews for ever, for the pay of an 
army to protect them during the first seven years, and two millions a yea; 
from that time forward. Moryson, a protestant historian, and an ey 
witness, observes, that ‘‘ neither the Israelites were more persecuted by 
Pharoah, nor the innocent infants by Herod, nor the christians by Nero 
or any other pagan tyrants, than were the Roman-Catholics of Ireland at 
this fatal junction, by the commissioners.” 


Dr. Lingard successively pursues, oy all its varieties, the 
histories of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate; in both, 
Cromwell is the principal figure. Between him, and his numerous 
adversaries, Dr. Lingard holds the scales with an impartial and 
steady hand. 

We shall conclude our account of the important volume before 
us, by transcribing the character which the author of it gives of 
Cromwell. 

We are sensible of the length of the extract, but we think 
its beauty will excuse us to our readers, for presenting it, uncur- 
tailed, to their perusal. 


‘ Till the commencement of the present century, when that wonderful 
man arose, who, by the splendour of his victories, and the extent of his 
empire, cast all preceding adventurers into the shade, the name of Crom- 
well stood without a parallel in the history of civilized Europe. Men 
looked with a feeling of awe on the fortunate individual who, without the 
aid of birth, or wealth, or connexions, was able to seize the government of 
three powerful kingdoms, and to impose the yoke of servitude on the necks 
of the very men who had fought in his company to emancipate themselves 
from the less arbitrary sway of their hereditary sovereign. That he who 
accomplished this was no ordinary personage, all must admit; and yet, 
on close investigation, we shall discover little that was sublime or dazzling 
in his character. Cromwell was not the meteor which surprises and 
astounds by the brilliancy and rapidity of its course. Cool, cautious, 
calculating, he stole on with slow and measured pace; and while with 
secret pleasure he toiled up the ascent to greatness, laboured to persuade 
the spectators that he was reluctantly borne forward by an exterior and 
resistless force, by the march of events, the necessities of the state, the 
will of the army, and even the decree of the Almighty. He looked upon 
dissimulation as the perfection of human wisdom, and made it the key- 
stone of the arch on which he built his fortunes. ‘The aspirations of his 
ambition were concealed under the pretence of attachment to ‘ the good 
old cause ;’ and his secret workings to acquire the sovereigaty for himself 
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and his family, were represented as endeavours to secure for his former 
brethren in arms the blessings of civil and religious freedom—the two 
sreat objects which originally called them into the field. Thus his whole 
conduct was made up of artifice and deceit. He laid his plans long 
beforehand; he studied the views and dispositions of all, from whose in- 
dyence he had any thing to hope or fear; and he employed every expe- 
dient to win their affections, and to make them the blind unconscious 
tools of his policy. For this purpose, he asked questions, or threw out 
insinuations in their hearing ; now kept them aloof with an air of reserve 
and dignity ; now put them off their guard by condescension, perhaps by 
buffoonery ; at one time addressed himself to their vanity or avarice ; at 
another, exposed to them with tears (for tears he had at will) the calami- 
ties of the nation ; and then, when he found them moulded to his purpose, 
instead of assenting to the advice which he had himself sug. sted, feigned 
reluctance, urged objections, and pleaded scruples of conscience. At length 
he yielded: but it was not till he had acquired by his resistance the praise 
of moderation, and the right of attributing his acquiescence to their impor- 
tunity, rather than to his own ambition. 


‘Exposed as he was to the continual machinations of the royalists and 
levellers, both equally eager to precipitate him from the height to which 
behad attained, Cromwell made it his great object to secure to himself the 
attachment of the army. ‘To it he owed the acquisition, through it alone 
could he ensure the permanence of his power. Now, fortunately for this 
purpose, that army, composed, as never was army before or since, revered 
in the Lord Protector what it valued mostly initself—the cant and practice 
of religious enthusiasm. ‘The superior officers, the subalterns, the pri- 
vates, all held themselves forth as professors of godliness. Among them, 
every public breach of morality was severely punished; the exercises of 
religious worship were of as frequent occurrence as those of military duty ; 
in council, the officers always opened the proceedings with extemporary 
prayer; and to implore with due solemnity the protection of the Lord of 
Hosts, was held an indispensable part of the preparation for battle. Their 
cause, they considered the cause of God; if they fought, it was for his 
glory; if they conquered, it was by the might of his arm. Among these 
enthusiasts, Cromwell, as he held the first place in rank, was also pre- 
eminent in spiritual gifts. The fervour with which he prayed, the unction 
with which he preached, excited their admiration and tears. ‘They looked 
on him as the favourite of God, under the special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and honoured with communications from heaven; and he, on his 
part, was careful, by the piety of his language, by the strict decorum of 
his court, and by his zeal for the diffusion of godliness, to preserve and 
strengthen such impressions. In minds thus disposed, it was not difficult 
to create a persuasion that the final triumph of ‘ their cause,” depended on 
the authority of the general under whom they had conquered; while the 
full enjoyment of that religious freedom which they so highly prized, ren- 
dered them less jealous of the arbitrary power which he occasionally 
assumed. In his public speeches, he perpetually reminded them that, if 
religion was not the original cause of the late civil war, yet‘ God soon 
brought it to that issue ;’ that amidst the strife of battle, and the diffi- 
culties and dangers of war, the reward to which they looked was freedom 
of conscience ; that this freedom to its full extent they enjoyed under his 
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government, though they could never obtain it till they placed the 
authority in his hands. The merit which he thus arrogated to himsej 
was admitted to be his due by the great body of the saints: it became the 
spell by which he rendered them blind to his ambition, and obedient to his 
will; the engine with which he raised, and afterwards secured, the fabric of 
his greatness. 

‘On the subject of civil freedom, the Protector could not assume so bold 
atone. He acknowledged, indeed, its importance ; it was second only to 
religious freedom; but if second, then, in the event of COM petition, it 
ought to yield to the first. He contended that, under his government, 
every provision had been made for the preservation of the rights of indi- 
viduals, so far as was consistent with the safety of the whole nation, He 
had reformed the chancery, he had laboured to abolish the abuses of the 
law, he had placed learned and upright judges on the bench, and he had 
been careful in all ordinary cases, that impartial justice should be adminis- 
tered between parties. This indeed was true; but it was also true, that 
by his orders, men were arrested and committed without lawful cause; 
that juries were packed ; that prisoners acquitted at their trial were sent 
into confinement beyond the jurisdiction of the courts; that taxes had 
been raised without the authority of parliament; that a most unconsti- 
tutional tribunal, the high court of justice, had been established ; and that 
the major-generals had been invested with powers the most arbitrary and 
oppressive. These acts of despotism put him on his defence ; and in the 
apology he pleaded, as every despot will plead, reasons of state, the 
necessity of sacrificing a part to preserve the whole, and his conviction that 
a ‘people blessed by God, the regenerated ones of several judgmentsform- 
ing the flock and lambs of Christ, would prefer their safety to their passions, 
and their real security to forms.” Nor was this reasoning addressed in 
vain to men who had surrendered their judgments into his keeping, and 
who felt little for the wrongs of others, as long as such wrongs were repre- 
sented necessary for their own welfare. 

‘ Some writers have maintained that Cromwell dissembled in religion as 
well as in politics; and that, when he condescended to act the part of the 
saint, he assumed for interested purposes a character which he otherwise 
despised. But this supposition is contradicted by the uniform tenour of 
his life. Long before he turned his attention to the disputes between the 
king and the parliament, religious enthusiasm had made a deep impression 
on his mind; it continually manifested itself during his long career, both 
in the senate and the field, and it was strikingly displayed in his speeches 
and prayers on the last evening of his life. It should, however, be ob- 
served, that he made religion harmonize with his ambition. If he believed 
that the cause in which he had embarked was the cause of God, he also 
believed that God had chosen him to be the successful champion of that 
cause. Thus the honour of God was identified with his own advancement, 
and the arts which his policy suggested, were sanctified in his eyes by the 
ulterior object at which he aimed—the diffusion of godliness, and the 
establishment of the reign of Christ among mankind.’ . 

We think our readers will agree with us, that, in the receding 
account of Cromwell’s character, Dr. Lingard has justly appr 
ciated his talents, has done justice to his merits, and has not 
aggravated his crimes or failings. In a contemporary writer, ¥° 
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have seen a comparison between Cromwell and Napoleon, and the 
preference given to the former. Now, the achievements of Na- 

leon are as superior to those of Cromwell, as their relative size 
of the territories, which were the scenes of his exploits. The 
dissimulation, and egoism of each, were the same; but, while 
Napoleon possessed, in a higher degree, every talent that Cromwell 
displayed, Cromwell had nothing of those grand, or enlarged views, 
which, in every stage of his career, distinguished Napoleon. The 
Irish and Scottish forces, against whom Cromwell fought, were 
generally inferior in number to those brought by him into the field, 
and were torn into parties, and therefore enfeebled by their 
religious differences. Napoleon fought against the veterans of 
Europe, commanded by its ablest generals, with armies inferior 
to them in numbers, and large proportions of whom consisted of 
new-levied troops. Yet, till his disastrous expedition to Moscow, 
he uniformly triumphed, and his victorious banners were seen in 
the capital of every continental! state in Europe, whose sovereign 
had either attacked or resisted him. Cromwell was a fanatic: 
Napoleon protected every art and every science, and enriched his 
country with a thousand monuments of the arts and sciences of 
other nations. Nothing survived Cromwell that honoured his 
memory. France is yet proud of many works and institutions 
which she owes to Napoleon ; and she is yet governed by his Code 
Civi/, one of the most noble and salutary productions of the human 
mind. Let us be just—Cromwell was a great—Napoleon, a much 
greater man: it is painful to add, that Liberty can count neither 
among her friends. 

We have mentioned that the present volume of Dr. Lingard’s 
History, closes at the twenty-seventh year of the reign of Charles 
Il.; that portion of it which relates to the remainder of that 
monarch’s reign, we shall consider, in our review of the following 
volume of the history before us. 

In a short advertisement, prefixed to the present volumes, Dr. 
Lingard informs us, that the succeeding volume of his work will 
contain “the history of the remaining part of the reign of Charles 
II.; the whole reign of James II., and a copious index ; and con- 
clude the work.” But we cannot thus part with Dr. Lingard ; 
we beg leave to observe to him, that no history of a great nation 
is complete without a regular and detailed account of its literature, 
arts, sciences, agriculture, commerce, and manners. Without this, 
Dr. Lingard’s History will be incomplete—we therefore expect it 
from him; and when he shall have favoured us with it, we shall 
hope to hear he is employed on a continuation of his history till 
the end of the reign of George III. 
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Arr. VIII.—Memoires du Maréchal Suchet, Duc D’Albuferec, sr jp; 
campagnes en Espagne depuis 1808, jusqu’en 1814, its par | 
a ng 2 vols. 8vo. Paris et Londres: Colburn. 1829, wala 


THERE never, we judge, was a series of events about which 9 
much has been written, as those which occurred within the last 
half century. The important interests which they involved would 
be, perhaps, sufficient to explain this circumstance. But we are 
more inclined to attribute it to the insatiable thirst for miscella. 
neous reading, which at present forms the indulgence of people 
of almost every class. We confess we are a little sick when we 
look back, for three or four years, at the pile of books which have 
been given us to wade through, on the eternal subjects of- the 
French Revolution, and counter-revolution ; on Buonaparte’s vic. 
tories and exile; on the confederacy of the Rhine, or the battle of 
Watelroo. We are fully ready to allow that each, and all of these 
several topics are adapted to awaken a lively interest, and that it 
would be an evil of no slight consequence, to be deficient in infor- 
mation on points so intimately connected with the past and present 
state of Europe. But it would be difficult to frame an apology 
from this remark, for many of the campaign and memoir writers 
to which we have alluded. We could pardon, indeed, their fri- 
volity, and their book-making experiments, but we cannot so easily 
pass over the dangerous tendency which we observe in the fashion- 
able passion for their compilations. If any one will trouble 
himself to look over a Catalogue of the works which have been 
— respecting the concluding campaigns of the late war, 

e will see that not one in ten deserves the smallest credit for au- 
thenticity ; that some have, without disguise, assumed the air of 
romance; that most of them have been written by unknown and 
anonymous authors; and that the matter of which they are com- 
posed, depends entirely for its value, on the truth of some single 
testimony. We do not mean to say, that the fire-side students 
of military science will be seriously injured by conceiving some 
wrong notion respecting the plan of the battle-field; or, that the 
politician is likely to be led into error by the false conceptions he 
may hereby form of armies, and the expence of their maintenance; 
but we have not the smallest doubt that when truth and fiction 
become closely intermixed—when readers are tutored into receiving 
the hearsays of any man who has crossed the channel and carried 
his sword into some two or three battles—when books on such 
subjects begin to be valued for the amusing style of their contents, 
we have no doubt that a considerable deal of harm is done to the 
veraciousness of spirit with which we would have all books of 
public memoirs sent into the world. 

Such of our readers as are interested in publications of the class 
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to which we allude, will have no difficulty in applying our obser- 
vations. But the same mine which has already produced such a 
fund of wealth to the speculators in military literature, still contains 
abundance of ore, which, we doubt not, succeeding labourers in 
the same toil will manage to work up into marketable articles. 
Although we by no means intend to class the volumes now before 
us with those, the respectability of Which is so questionable, they 
in some measure produce that feeling of dislike which always 
accompanies the reading of a ‘work which treats of a subject 
already grown old by continual handling. Let this feeling however 
be removed, and there is much in the nature of the publication to 
destroy it; and the memoirs of the Maréchal Suchet will be re- 
ceived and perused with considerable satisfaction. ; 

This celebrated general, whose name makes such a conspicuous 
figure in the history of modern France, was among the first who 
fought the gréat battles of the republic. Having distinguished 
himself in the early campaigns of Italy, he early rose through the 
inferior grades to the rank of lieutenant-general. He held an im- 

rtant post in the battles of Loano, Dego, Castiglione, Lonato, 
Rivoli Trente, Bassano and Arcole. In 1799, when the campaign 
was undertaken which proved so disastrous to the French, and in 
which, by the loss of the battles of the Adige, &c. the republic 
received such a severe shock, he received from Massena a com- 
mand in the Grisons. Huis conduct in this situation obtained him 
the warmest applause from the Commander-in-chief; and when 
Chirine, the chef d’état-major-general was killed, Suchet was 
appointed to the important post, by which he obtained the second 
rank in the principal division of the French army. Shortly after 
this, Joubert, under whom Suchet had formerly served as chef 
d'état major, was appointed to command the army in Italy. Suchet 
was directed, at his request,’ to join him, and he had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of sharing in the campaign, which was the last 
in which his distinguished friend was to appear. 

Suchet, after the death of Joubert, was directed to wait the 
arrival of General Championnet, who was appointed to the vacant 
command. At this period he was in constant intercourse with 
Moreau, whose respect he secured, and from whom he received the 
most flattering assurances of esteem. Championnet died before he 
could exercise his command (perishing, as it is supposed, of a 
broken heart, caused by the grief he suffered at finding the army 
in the most deplorable condition). But Napoleon now obtained 
entire possession of the empire, and Suchet obtained, through the 


recommendation of Massena, the rank of lieutenant-general, and. 


was sent to undertake the defence of the river Ponent. From his 

conduct in this and the following campaigns, he firmly established 

himself in the highest reputation for military talent. But the 

scene of his exertions was now to be removed. At the close of the 

year 1808 he was sent to Spain, in which country he arrived at 
VOL. X, 2p 
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the high rank which he held to the close of his career, His q 
pointment to be general en chéf of the army of Arragon, gave fyij 
scope for the exercise of all the various qualifications with which 
he was endowed, to secure success in his operations. He distin. 
guished himself in the situation which he filled, as much by the 
good management which he exercised in the provinces under his 
control, as by his conduct in the field; and he has received the 
praises of his countrymen for the best principles which could guide 
the actions of any man occupying the high station which was 
awarded him. 

In commanding and directing the movements of the army of 
Arragon, he surpassed the highest expectations which had been 
formed from his known ability. The extract which is given in the 
work before us from the Journal de ’ Empire, expressed the high 
opinion which Napoleon entertained of his services. It attributed 
to his conduct several of the most important achievements of the 
French arms in the Peninsula. It compares his campaign to that 
of the Duc de Vendéme, and after having united his name with a 
mention of the greatest battles that had been fought, it attributes 
to him the honour of having arrested, on the banks of the Var, the 
invasion of foreign armies, and of having long before given a pre- 
lude of the brilliant successes which now attended him. 

Suchet was always eagerly desirous of the praises of Buona- 
parte ; these he obtained to his utmost wish, and the Emperor was 
accustomed to pay him the high compliment of saying, ‘ Ce qu'il 
écrit vaut encore mieux que ce qwil dit, et ce quil fart vaut meus 
que ce qwil écrit: c’est le contratre de bien d'autres.” From his en- 
trance upon his career in Spain to the end of the year 1808, he 
had no opportunity of personally pushing his interest at the impe- 
rial court, but he had no cause to complain of neglect, for he ob- 
tained successively the rank of Général en chéf, Maréchal, Duc 
@’ Albuféra, Collonel General de la Garde, Commandant of the two 
armies of Arragon and Catalonia. Napoleon, it seems, repeatedly 
expressed his high ideas of Suchet. O’Meara says, in his Memours, 
that in answer to a question which he put, desiring the Emperor’ 
opinion as to who was the best of all the French Generals, he re- 
ceived for his reply—‘‘ It is difficult for me to say, but I think 
Suchet; formerly it was Massena, but we may now consider him 
as dead; Suchet, Clausel, and Gérard are, in my opinion, the 
best of the French Generals.” Madame Campan has the following 
anecdote :—‘ Napoleon said, that if he had two such Maréchals as 
Suchet in Spain, he would not only have conquered the Peninsula, 
but have kept it. His justice, conciliating and careful mind, bis 
military tact and bravery, obtained for him unheard of success. 
It is a sad thing, added he, that Sovereigns cannot create such 
men at their will.” 

The good opinion formed of him by Buonaparte was that of 
people in geueral. Durable recollections of him remain, it 18 said, 
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Italy. At Saragossa a public promenade is called by his name, 
a yo news of his death the Spaniards of the lace ordered a 
funeral service to be for the repose of his soul. That 
his conduct rendered him deserving of respect, we have a letter 
from General Clinton, of our own army, given in proof. It ex- 
presses the most teful feelings for the Maréchal’s kindness and 
attention to the English prisoners who had fallen into his hands. 
But Suchet’s respectability did not end with the downfall of Na- 

leon. The King of France provided for his family in the most 
ample manner, and conferred upon it many and distinguished 
attentions. This celebrated man died on the 3d of January, 1826, 
at the age of fifty-six, and, if we are to believe his biographer, is to be 
ranked among the first military characters of this or any other age. 

The Memoirs of which the volumes before us are composed, were 
compiled during the latter years of Suchet’s life, when he employed 
himself in the leisure of his retirement in comparing together the 
various documents which had been collected around him during 
his active exertions in the field, and from these notes we shall en- 
deavour to take the passages which appear most likely to interest 
thereader. Suchet was appointed to succeed the Duc d’ Abrantes. 
On the 2lst of May, he left Saragossa, which was in the most 
miserable condition. As the general events of the war are too well 
known to our readers to need any fresh recital, we pass to that 
part of our narrative in which the Maréchal comments upon the 
reduction of the important fortress of Mequinenza. 


‘The fall of Mequinenza completed our possession of all the fortified 
places of Arragon. We had taken from the enemy the last depét of arms 
and ammunition—the last refuge of the corps which had been defeated on 
the left bank of the Ebro. Catalonia had lost an advanced post, from 
which it could trouble Arragon, and pour upon it on every favourable 
opportunity bodies of armed men. This possession would have been of 
the most valuable use to us if Cordova, Berga, and Sen d’Urgel had been 
occupied in their turn by our army in Catalonia, for we could then 
have secured the submission of the high valleys between the Ebro 
and the Pyrennees. But it was not so; and the result was, that during 
the whole of the war the mountaineers of Arragon and Catalonia re- 
ceived orders, arms, and ammunition, to harass or attack us. As it was 
necessary to take advantage of the enemy’s discouragement, two hours 
after the reduction of Mequinenza, the Commander-in-chief ordered Ge- 
neral Montmaria to form his brigade, and having penetrated into Valencia, 
'o make himself master of Morella. This movement was executed with 
celerity. On the 13th of June our troops entered the Chateau of Morella, 
where they found eight mortars in a bad state, and without ammunition. 
The enemy had neglected to occupy this advantageous and easily defen- 
sible post. The Commander-in-chief determined to put it into a respect- 
able condition, since it offered the double advantage of covering Arragon 
and of menacing the kingdom of Valencia. The Spaniards discovered, 
but too late, the importance of its occupation. General O’Donoju, at the 
head of a corps of Valencians, approached, at the end of June, and took 
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a position, which announced his intention of surrounding and depriving 
the French troops of succours. General Montmarie, with the brave |4th 
regiment and the 3d of the Vistula, suffered him not to achieve this ma. 
neeuvre. He marched without hesitation against him, vanquished him, 
and put him to flight. The possession of Morella was no longer disputed, 
The army of Arragon there made its first establishment, which was subse- 
quently enlarged, and it preserved it till the entire evacuation of Valencia, 
After the example of the Moors, who had a long time before fonght on 
the same theatre, we made ourselves masters of the most elevated posts, to 
fortify them, to make them depéts of ammunition and stores, and, above 
all, to exercise a moral influence over the population, which, even in places 
where it had submitted, often shewed itself unsettled or hostile. [t was 
continually disposed to deny or under-rate the advantages which we ob- 
tained in the open country; but the capture of a place or of a fort, that of 
men and cannon, was a result positive and incontestible, of which the 
traces could not be effaced, which put their conceit to default, and over- 
came their incredulity..—vol. i. pp. 169—171. 


The Duc d’Albufera has been commended, and it appears justly, 
by the writer of the biographical notice prefixed to these volumes, 
for the promptness and decision with which he pursued every ad- 
vantage which he gained over the enemy. Thus it is observed, 
that he had no sooner obtained the important victory over Blake at 
Maria, than, without suffering himself to lose any part of the 
advantage by delay, he followed and succeeded in stil! further dis- 
comfiting the vanquished forces at Belchite. On entering Lerida, 
he dispatched a force to invest the important fortress of Mequi- 
nenza ; and no sooner had this place capitulated, than he formed 
the design of attacking Tortosa, and actually sent, as we have 
seen, a detachment from his army to obtain possession of the im- 
portant but neglected position of Morella. This promptness in 
action marked his conduct through the whole of his career as a 
commander; so that it really seems, that it has not been an un- 
justifiable partiality which has ascribed to him the praise of not 
deserving the reproach which was applied to Hannibal, vincere scis, 
victoria uti nescis, and of meriting the high eulogium which was 


conferred on Julius Cesar, nil actum reputans, si quid superessel 
agendum. 


Suchet’s route to Tortosa, and the investment of that place, were 
attended with the utmost difficulty. Having, after the greatest 
exertions transported his artillery to the walls of the besieged town, 
his next care was to provide for the maintenance of his troops. 
For this purpose he despatched thirty vessels laden with corn from 
Mequinenza. But they had no sooner commenced their course, 
than they were attacked by an ambuscade of six hundred Spaniards, 
and it was not till after a severe contest, it was left to proceed on 
its destination. Tortosa was then closely invested. On the 20th 
of December, 1810, the principal attack against the demi-bastion 
of St. Pierre commenced.—On the 29th, at the beginning of day, 
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their completed batteries began their fire. Operations were carried 
on so vigorously that the garrison was soon convinced of its inability 
to defend the place, and on the first of January, 1811, at ten in the 
morning, the white flag was hoisted. A proposal was then made b 
a deputation from the place for a cessation of arms for fifteen days, 
after which they would surrender, if succours did not arrive. ‘This, 
however, was denied ; the works were accordingly continued. An 
order was given to redouble the fire on all sides, and the mine was 
about to be fired, when three white flags were seen floating over 
the town and the different forts. In order to awoid either a sur- 
prise or an unnecessary parley, the commander desired the imme- 
diate surrender of one of the forts. This was a demand which was 
not expected, and the governor, whose situation was one of the least 
pleasant which can be imagined, would willingly have avoided the 
condition proposed, by alleging that he could not be sure of the 
obedience of the garrison. An occasion, therefore, was now pre- 
sented, which required the Commander-in-chief to possess and exer- 
cise the most perfect presence of mind ; nor was it wanted, as will 
be seen by the following passage: 


‘The French force was under arms; its commander, accompanied by 
the generals and officers of his brigade, and followed by a single company of 
the grenadiers of the 116th approached in advance to the castle; addressed 
the sentinels, and announced to them the termination of hostilities. He then 
left some grenadiers at the first Spanish post, advanced, and demanded 
of the officer on guard to conduct him to the governor. ‘This old man 
had need of being strengthened against the disposition of his troops, and 
azainst his own indecision. He saw the commander-in-chief enter the 
chateau; and started with astonishment at the sight. ‘The garrison is 
under arms, the cannonniers at- their pieces, expecting an order to 
fire; their countenances announcing that there is not a moment to be lost. 
The commander-in-chief takes an elevated tone, and complains of the delay 
which is made in surrendering up one of the forts; he announces that he 
has been scarcely able to restrain his soldiers, who were burning with im- 
patience to pass the breaches; he threatens to make the garrison pass 
under the edge of the sword, for having demanded a capitulation and 
then hesitated to perform the conditions, when the laws of war demanded 
their fulfilment, and the ramparts were ready to commence action the 
moment he should issue the command. During this discourse General 
Hubert had led forward the grenadiers. The governor, intimidated and 
surprised, directs a deposition of arms. He orders the soldiers to obey his 
voice only, and promises immediately to execute all the articles of the 
capitulation, which were drawn up and signed on the carriage of a cannon. 
The guard of the fort was instantly surrendered to our grenadiers. The 
news of the event spread through the city with the orders of the governor. 
All the troops obey, assemble, and take arms to file off. General Abbé, 
appointed to command in Tortosa, immediately placed guards at the gates 
of the city and on the breaches, entered at the head of six hundred grena- 
diers, established picquets and patrols, and occupied the forts, the maga- 
unes, and public edifices. The commander-in-chief descended from the 
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chateau, had the garrison filed off, and after having made them lic down 
their arms, sent them directly to Xerta, from whence they were conducted 
to France.’—vol. i. pp. 247—249. 

The next great step of the Duc d’Albufera, was to make himself 
master of the fort Saint Philippe, and open a road to Tarragona, 
the obtaining possession of which was one of the most splendid 
of his undertakings. On giving his orders to Suchet to commence 
the investment of Tarragona, Napoleon added to his forces a part 
of the army of Catalonia, and every thing appeared favourable to 
the design, when he received information from Maréchal Mac- 
donald and the governor of Lerida, that the citadel of Tigueres was 
in the power of the Spaniards. This untimely event, however, 
instead of retarding his movements, hastened him to commence 
the affair immediately. Neither the incomplete state of his army, 
nor the want of many of the aids which he had expected to ensure 
success to the project, deterred him from making the attempt, and 
he set forward. Buonaparte, it is said, afterwards warmly approved 
his decision, and exclaimed, when speaking of it, ‘ Viola qui est 
Militaire !’ 

‘In war,’ says the Maxéchal, speaking of his determination, 

‘ opportunity is every thing—the most precious thing is time.’ On 
the 3d of May they came under the walls of Tarragona ; on the 
4th the determination was taken to drive the enemy back upon the 
city, which was effected, and the investment completed. The 
English fleet had been for some time in sight, and began to assail 
them, but a battery was immediately constructed, which kept them 
ata distance from the scene of operations. There was every ap- 
poe of a very strong resistance being offered from the fortress, 
ut Suchet provided for the worst consequences which could result 
from the attack ; and temporary hospitals, and every thing which 
could lessen the sufferings to which his soldiers might be exposed, 
were got ready before the commencement of the siege. The im- 
portance of Tarragona, it appears, warranted the employment of 
all the means which were at the command of the commander to 
ensure success. The city, which is situated on the coast, is built 
on a rock of great height, isolated from the surrounding country, 
and on three sides of it, of almost perpendicular steepness. To 
the natural advantages which it possesses for resistance are added 
those of art, which have been employed with great skill in its de- 
fence. By the ground on which it stands gradually declining 
towards the west and south-west, it is divided into the high and 
low town, the latter being defended by Fort Royal,a bastion about 
three hundred toises from the high town, and two hundred from 
the sea. ‘ Many difficulties, and those of the worst kind, were thus 
presented,’ says Suchet, ‘to the attempts of the French army. 
But what limits, ‘continues he, ‘can arrest the determinations 
and the resources of a people animated by enthusiasm? The 
longest and most difficult works, which governments are always 
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dow in undertaking, or unable to accomplish, the mass of the po- 
pulation, once roused and excited, at once complete without trouble, 
the moment they are commanded by chiefs who know how to direct 
their eflorts.’ This is the true sentiment of a man who received 
his education amid the tumult of revolutions, and who owed his 
rank and fortune to the success which followed the bold experi- 
ments which ambition then made, with popular passions for its 
materials. We cannot follow the Maréchat in his details of all the 
operations which attended the progress of this memorable siege. 
(reat numbers of men were every day lost in repelling the vigor- 
ous sorties which were repeatedly made from the garrison ; but the 
works went steadily on, and on the 28th of May, a fire was com- 
menced against Fort Olivo. The quick and resolute attack of the 
besiegers Was as vigorously answered by the guns of the battery, 
and on the next evening hopes were entertained of the fort being 
assailable. The preparations for the assault were such as served to 
heighten the fears of the besieged. The night was dark and 
melancholy, and the drums loudly beating the signals through the 
whole line of the army, were replied to by the roaring of the can- 
non from the citadel. ‘The vast amphitheatre which Tarragona 
presents was lit up,’ says Suchet, ‘ by the fire of the cannon and 
mortars, by the musquetry, and the different granades which were 
hurled forth, and floated burning about in the darkness. The 
fleet, also, firing rockets and other projectiles at hazard, added to 
the effect of this nocturnal combat.’ The struggle was desperate, 
but the French succeeded in making themselves masters of the 
fort, which was the greatest defence of the main citadel. The re- 
marks which the Maréchal makes upon this event, are as charac- 
teristic of the Frenchman as any we have seen. He expresses, in 
great warmth and surprise, that the Spaniards should have endea- 
voured to make the loss appear as little as possible to their own 
soldiers. ‘They found means to reanimate their confidence, and tu 
kindle again their animosity against us.’ The General need not 
have been surprised, we think, at this ; but to show how desperately 
the besieged were determined not to come to any terms with their as- 
sallants, we may mention, that proposals having been made for a 
cessation of arms to give time for the burying of the dead, the 
Spaniards signified that they would not pull a trigger less for the 
purpose. The other forts by which Tarragona was defended, were 
hext attacked, and successively taken. The conflicts, however, are 
described to have been desperate, the hopes of the garrison having 

Q continually inflamed by the arrival of succours which the 
English fleet succeeded in bringing them. On the 28th of June, a 


practicable breach having been made, Tarragona itself was taken, 


and an end put to a siege on which Suchet considers the French 

power in Spain to have most materially depended. 
Suchet again manifested that quality of force and determination 

‘ot which he has been already mentioned as distinguished. He 
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had no sooner established order in Tarragona, and provided for the 
sick, than he began his operations against Vich, from whence he 
proceeded to Mont-Serrat, which he attacked and took, and the 
yossession of which recovered the command of all the lower Cata- 
rey But the events which were soon to follow were such as 
rendered his conquests, it is probable, of but little real importance 
to the great interests of Europe; and in reading a work of this 
kind, the deep moral value of the story must frequently press itself 
upon the reader’s attention. The immense waste of money and 
human life, the outrages which men are led to commit upon their 
fellow beings, and the importance which is given to occurrences 
which are only worth regarding as fearful occasions for calling out 
the wildest and the worst passions,—these altogether render the pe- 
rusal of a military memoir, half painful and half ludicrous ; callin 

up distressing sensations at the view of so much suffering, and the 
laugh of the satirist at its origin. Without any straining oftera 
moral, it is really exquisitely absurd to hear such men as Maréchal 
Suchet speaking with the utmost solemnity of events which con- 
tributed almost solely to his own personal reputation—of actions 
which he was frequently pleased to ascribe to a high morality, but 
which were the results solely of the lowest of all natural gifts, 
natural courage; and to hear him, moreover, speaking as if there 
were no instrument which was so necessary to the good of God’s 
earth as war—no men so truly devoted to truth and freedom, and 
great deeds, as the well-worked machines of a great army. We 
can endure the expression of many sentiments of this kind in the 
hero of a melo-drama, but to have to read them as the expression 
of a man in his sober senses, to find them so frightfully obscuring 
the light of natural reason, is really painful, and we hardly know 
whether to rank ourselves among the disciples of the laughing or 
the crying philosopher of old times. After the great achievement 
of the Duc d’Albufera and his gallant army had been sufficiently 
celebrated to make it appear as if the salvation of a whole free 
nation had been the consequence, the bubble, not of their reputa- 
tion, but of the supposed good cause itself, burst. Napoleon was 
defeated, France invaded, the imperial government overturned, and 
ministers and generals made to change masters. On 13th of April 
a communication was sent him from Paris, informing him of the 
extraordinary events which had been taking place. Colonel Saint- 
Simon informed him of the entry of the Allies into Paris, of the 
abdication of the emperor, and the other occurrences of the same 
period. Suchet assembled his generals, and consulted them as to 
what measures they would advise him to pursue: the opinion given 
was, that as the army had been at all times essentially faithful to 
France ; that it would continue to perform its duty by recognizing 
the Princes who, after a long exile, were recalled to the throne. 
Such and so easy is military honour and fidelity!! Suchet sent 
in the adhesion of the army of Arragon and Catalonia, and infor- 
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nation was immediately given to Maréchal Soult. On the 19th of 
April, Suchet received the Prince de Neufchatel, Major-General, 
and the new Minister of War. A few days after this he went to 
Toulouse, accompanied » 4 the principal officers of his army, to 
hold an interview with the Duc d’'Angouléme. The reception which 
they met with is represented to have been of the most flattering kind ; 
the army of Arragon and its leader were complimented for their 
courage and conduct, and the Prince expressed his delight at find- 
ing himself in the midst of French soldiers. To this may be added 
the expression contained in a letter written by him to the wounded 
General Harispe. ‘I know with what distinction you have served 
our country ; he who has well served it, has well served the king— 
these two interests can never be but one.’ On the fourth of May, 
the Prince arrived at Narbonne, where he reviewed the army of 
Arragon and Catalonia, and by his gracious demeanour secured 
their good feelings. Suchet accompanied the Duke in his review 
of the army of the Pyrennees, and after that prepared for disband- 
ing the force, which was to be sent into the South of France. 

These volumes possess many attractions for the purely profes- 
sional reader, and are written in a style calculated to convey a 
very lively impression of all the scenes and actions in which their 
celebrated author distinguished himself. In many parts they are 
eminently picturesque, but their great merit consists in the accuracy 
of their details, and of the numerous data which they furnish to 
guide the military reader in his judgment of the several engage- 
ments which they describe. As a piece of autobiography, it is 
creditable to the good sense of the Maréchal. It is modest and 
unpresuming in its tone, and contains few or none of those faults 
with which personal memoirs are usually blemished. We should 
imagine from the preliminary observations prefixed by the editor of 
the work, that Suchet possessed one of the highest intellects, and 
talents of almost every description ; that his virtue was as pure and 
noble as ever animated a lover of truth, and that all his actions 
proceeded from the impulses of the grandest and most noble prin- 
ciples. All this, however, is highly absurd. Suchet possessed most 
of the qualifications of a good general—he was prudent, active, and 
not a monster of severity towards his soldiers—he loved the flattery 
and the power of promotion of Napoleon, and he loved the same 
good things in the Duc d’Angouléme and the new King. Much 
is pardonable in the mistaken estimates of character which apolo- 
gists of this kind frequently make, but it is an insult upon truth 
and human nature to let the names of men, like the generals of 
Buonaparte, go down to posterity as the brightest which belong 
to the page of history. 

The work, we understand, will shortly be translated into English ; 
at present, the title page possesses a rather strange appearance, 


having the name of an English bookseller as its publisher, both in 
Paris and London. 






























































































































































The Castilian. 


Arr. [X.—The Castilian. By Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, autho, 
of “‘ Gomez Arias.” In three volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1899, 


Mr. Trvuesa does not come before the English public altogether 
unknown. His tale of ‘‘ Gomez Arias,” has not indeed earned 
for him a name of immortality, although it has been loudly pro- 
nounced a masterly production, by some of our “ gentlemen of the 
press,” as he is pleased to call them. Enough, however, of genius 

leamed through that composition, to induce us to open with some 
eset of curiosity, a new novel from the same pen. We have, 
moreover, been interested by the circumstances, not by the way, 
wholly unprecedented in our time, of a Spaniard being so well 
yon ee with our language, as to use it with the same fluency 
and precision, as if it were his own. We are aware that Mr. True- 
ba has received his education in this country, having been brought 
up, we believe, at Stonyhurst; nevertheless, we experience an agree- 
able surprise in finding that a foreigner has so completely con- 
quered the difficulties of our dialect, as to fill with it volume after 
volume, without betraying in more than two or three instances, a 
tendency to his native idiom. 

But when we get over the agreeable reflections arising from the 
homage which is thus offered to our language—a language which, 
compared with that of Spain, is almost barbarous—we begin to 
look for something beyond the mere facility of composition. Sen- 
tences neatly turned, will not be sufficient to engage our continued 
attention, through upwards of a thousand pages; unless they be 
inspired with some charm which lies deeper than their preface, 
they will soon cease to fix the eye; the attraction of mere novelty 
soon wears away, and before we proceed far, we are obliged to 
judge of the foreigner by the same standard which we should ap- 
ply to one of our own authors. We lose all idea, as critics, of that 
duty of hospitality, which as men we hold inviolable ; the republic 
of letters, knows no distinction of country; there all are truly 
equal in the eye of the law, and princes and peasants, Englishmen 
and aliens, enjoy the same privileges by the tenure of actual merit, 
or are condemned to the same penalties by the want of it. 

Having said thus much, we hope that we shall not be accused of 
entertaining any undue national prejudices, if we venture to differ 
from some of our brother critics, upon the qualifications of Mr. 
Trueba, as a writer of novels. That he has a highly poetical and 
romantic mind, we are ready to admit. He appears to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with, and a great admirer of, the works of our 
most popular minstrels, and to have formed his taste much more 
upon the model of Sir Walter Scott, than upon that of Cervantes. 
Indeed, it is a striking feature in his productions, that they seem 
to proceed from an English, not a Spanish mind. There is not 
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, single trait in them that would disclose his country, if he had 
concealed his name. 

We are aware that this may be said of other modern Spanish 
writers, who have never been out of the provinces of the Castiles 
or the Asturias, and that it may be accounted for, in a great mea- 
sure, by the similarity of mental pursuits, which has for some time 
prevailed in England, France, and Spain. Nevertheless, it is the 
business of every writer of fiction, who aims at pre-eminence, to 
make his works as national as possible in their character. The 
traditional and historical literature, the scenery and costume and 
peculiar manners of Spain, are full of associations which it ought 
to be a Spaniard’s pride to awaken. It is absolutely necessary for 
him to be national in every thing, if he relates a tale the action of 
which is laid in his native plains and mountains, and is conducted 
by personages chiefly of his own country. We can never be in- 
duced to feel we are transported to the banks of the Guadalquiver, 
ifthe people who are talking and making love, or fighting through 
every scene, talk, and live, and quarrel like Englishmen. A little 
scrap of the Spanish language, a favourite Spanish exclamation, 
or idiom introduced now and then into the mouths of the actors, 
instead of tending to produce any delusion of this kind, altogether 
ptevents it. Many English readers of novels, do not understand 
any language but their own; these foreign ornaments are not only 
lost upon them, but so many impediments thrown in the way of 
their amusement, and. as such they feel them. It is infinitely 
better for a novelist who tells a story of Spaim, to make his heroes 
and heroines talk like Spaniards, than talk in Spanish—a distinc- 
tion which Mr. Trueba’s reflection will teach him to be not with- 
out a difference. 

In this respect the conversational part of ‘The Castilian,’ is 
miserably defective. If the names of places and persons, and the 
Spanish phrases were omitted, there would be nothing left on the 
page to distinguish the country to which the parties engaged in 
debate belong. We hope, that if our author be not already mar- 
ned or engaged, he will take a few lessons as soon as possible, in 
the art of love-making, for his attempts in this way, so far as they 
appear in the work before us, betray the most deplorable inex- 
perience. Equally unhappy is he in affecting occasionally the 
auguage of the olden chivalry. It is not ‘‘ thou” and “ thee” 
ad “sir knight,” and “ lady fair,” that awaken recollections of 
those day dreams, which belong to the times of the tournament 
and the serenade. We require something more essentially in keep- 
ing with those times, to work up the spell which brings them back 
rom their dark repose to our immediate coutemplation. It is lu- 
dictous for any man to venture on the charm, who does not hold 
, his hand the wand, and in his mind the faith of the en- 
Chanter, 


lt was a misnomer. to call this novel, ‘ The Castilian.’ The: 
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real hero of the tale is Don Pedro, whose character is drawn with 
considerable power. About him alone is the reader interested : to 
his affairs all our attention is directed, and every thing beside them 
which the author introduces, is felt to be so ve superfluous 
matter, imposing upon our patience a tax which we most reluc- 
tantly pay. The love story in which Constanza, Don Ferran, and 
Don Alvar, are the principal actors, and which, as this is a work 
of fiction, ought to hold the most prominent place in our estima- 
tion, lags always behind the fortunes of Don Pedro, as a kind of 
“dead weight.” It is in every respect a failure. Every fresh 
attempt which the author makes, to raise it to the position which 
he intended it to occupy, but sinks it deeper than it was before, 
Nothing can be imagined more inconsistent than the character of 
Constanza. Long and ardently attached to Don Ferran, by whom 
her affection is fully returned, long and obstinately pursued by 
Don Alvar, who at length became to her an object of horror, she 
nevertheless gives up her lover, and gives her hand to his and her 
enemy, with the most Platonic fortitude. Doubtless, she commits 
this enormous absurdity for the purpose of saving Don Ferran’s 
life, who, being by the fortune of war in the power of Alvar, is 
liberated through the influence of the lady upon the condition 
just mentioned. In the actual vicissitudes of human affairs, such 
a transition might very possibly sometimes happen; but it is not 
natural ; it is not poetically just; and where an author has the 
power of ordering events as he thinks fit, he deserves but little 
mae for skill in the management of his tale, when he runs head- 
ong in this manner against the best sympathies of his reader. 

As a decided proof of the truth of the character which we have 
given of this work, we may state that the third volume, which is 
wholly taken up with the historical part of the romance, ts by far 
the most interesting of the three. Indeed, it requires no slight 
degree of resolution to get at the third, through the two first 
volumes, which are formidably tedious. We do not intend to 
hold up the character or story of Maria de Padilla as particularly 
deserving of respect; but it does seem to us that without in any 
degree breaking in upon the unity of his plan, he might have made 
a much more ample use of the connection which subsisted between 
that lady and the king. It would have enabled him to relieve the 
early portion of his work from the heaviness which oppresses it, 
and to have marked in a more striking manner the contrast which 
Pedro’s attachment to that woman offered to his general system of 
cruelty. 

Pedro succeeded to the throne of Castile at the early age of 
fifteen. His reign, while it lasted, was a series of commotions, 
produced by several causes, but chiefly by his mode of government, 
which, by attempting to centre all the powers of the state in him- 
self, set the principal divisions of society against each other. He 
had several illegitimate brothers, the most distinguished of whom 
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as Don Enrique, who was of a turbulent and tnost vindictive cha- 
acter, and ultimately gained the object of his ambition, by seating 
himself on his brother’s throne. The historical part of the present 
govel consists of the struggle which was made by Pedro, assisted 
by our own “ Black Prince,” to recover the sceptre which he had 
lost, —a struggle which terminated in his discomfiture and death. 

We have said that the author es area to us possessed of a 

tic and romantic temperament. It is one thing however to 
delight in music, and another thing to execute it with effect. It 
isnot every lady who loves poetry, that is a poet, or who admires 
Mrs. Radcliffe, that can write a tale like the ‘‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho.” We can perceive here and there aspirations of a high 
order, but we do not recollect more than one or two passages in the 
whole of the three volumes, which can be classed under the head 
either of the poetical or romantic. Perhaps the opening scene may 
be thought to belong to the former. 


‘Ina garden on the banks of the Guadalquiver, appeared two figures, 
seated on the edge of a fountain, and almost concealed amid the rich and 
luxuriant foliage, with which they were surrounded. They seemed to 
retain nothing of humanity but the form; for they spoke not, they moved 
not, apparently so absorbed in thought, as almost to become identified with 
the mournful tranquillity that reigned around. Amidst the uncertain 
shadows, that now stole across the scene, they might almost have been 
mistaken for two of the classical statues which adorned the place. 

‘The night was far advanced, and all was hushed, save when the sullen 
plunge of an oar broke upon the ear, or the hoarse voice of a fisherman 
was heard at intervals, beguiling the tedious hours, by chaunting some 
wondrous story, or some fearful legend. The moon, whose beams fell broad 
and refulgent upon the river, soon sent her most chastened rays through 
the thick and clustering shrubs which adorned the garden, revealing more 
clearly to view those two silent beings, who had now advanced from their 
concealment. One appeared to be a youthful and elegant female, and 
her companion, by whom she was supported, a young man of courtly and 
gallant demeanour, but whose noble bearing seemed strangely at variance 
with the poverty of his garb. This induced the belief that he must be 
some distinguished person in disguise. 

‘“ Then here we must part,” he said, turning to his fair companion, 
whose expressive features betrayed her emotion; ‘‘ once more, my Cos- 
lanza, fare you well! Nay, droop not thus; we shall meet again.” 

‘She looked mournfully in his face, a smile played upon her lips, but 
the could not speak what she felt; a silent tear upon her cheek was the 
only answer she could make to the soothing accents of her lover. 

‘“ Shame on that tear, Constanza,” resumed her companion, ina tone of 
kind teproval; ‘‘the daughter of Don Egas should not evince a weakness 
0 unworthy ef herself and him. You were once, I remember, praised for 
jourcourageous spirit and resolution.” 

an I did not love, then,” she answered with a sigh. 

‘Nay but we have already parted once before, said the Castilian, 
catching her emotion, and repeating her sigh. 
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‘«« Not under the same circumstances, my Ferran. Oh, no! think not 
so lightly of my fortitude. It is not the only danger that encompasses 
you, which thus fills my heart with anxiety, though it be not our first 
farewell: when you before departed from my side, it was to go to the field 
of glory. I beheld in you, one ofthe gallant band that marched fearlessly 
tocrush rebellion. You then only risked the fate of a warrior going to 
battle ; and the dreadful image of death was not so appalling to my ima- 
gination ;—but now—”’—vol. i, pp. 13,—16. 


The reader need be under no apprehension that we are going to 
inflict upon him the remainder of this love sceae, which dwindles 
down to a mere common-place. Constanza, who enjoys a name she 
little deserves, being constant to nobody, had been already engaged 
from her infancy, to a kinsman of her own, Don Alvar de Lara. 
Her father, Don Egas, is a specimen of a political temporizer, fa- 
vouring Don Ferran’s hopes, when the prospects of the fugitive 
king, to whom the latter was attached, begin to look bright, and 
reverting without any trouble to his prepossessions in favour of 
Don Alvar, when the star of the usurper, whose fortunes the latter 
followed, is in the ascendant. From the interview which we 
have just mentioned, Ferran was summoned to the presence of his 
royal master, whom he found in a fisherman’s hut. The hut, its 
furniture, and inhabitants, are all very characteristically decribed, 


‘In a few minutes he descried the fisherman’s shed, and upon ap- 
proaching the place, he was startled by a sharp shrill whistling. He ad- 
vanced cautiously ; his anxiety, however, was soon dissipated, for he met 
none but friends ; two men were patrolling before the little entrance of the 
humble dwelling, which they immediately allowed him to enter upon re- 
cognizing his person. Ferran was not a little amazed at the picture 
which now presented itself., He found Don Pedro sitting on a wooden 
bench, and very tranquilly eating some fried fish, which a tall muscular 
girl, a complete gitana, was assiduously preparing for his royal appetite. 
No expression of sadness, or dejection, was discernable on his brow, but a 
sense of dignity and pride seemed to uphold his spirits, even in his pre- 
sent reduced state. His handsome features appeared calm, but ill assorted 
with the stormy passions that raged within his breast. Still there was 
nothing feigned in the appetite and recklessness with which he swallowed 
the humble fare set before-him. Around the hut stood the old fisherman 
and his sons, watching every movement of their royal master. They 
were armed, as was the king, who kept his sword drawn by his side. This, 
together with two or three different weapons that hung round his girdle, and 
a coarse dress with which he was attired, gave the appearance of a mountain 
bandit to him, who but afew days before had been the sovereign of Castile. 

‘ Indeed, the place where the caprice of fortune as well as his own 
errors had compelled him now to seek refuge, corresponded well with his 
present personal appearance. It was a slight, low, miserable hovel, 
illumined by the glimmer of a single candil, and rendered doubly unte- 
nantable by the thousand apertures through which the wind made the 
most unceremonious entrance. The whole of the furniture consisted ot 
the solitary little table and stool, both occupied by the king, and a crazy 
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tench by the fire. The fire too, from the peculiar construction of the 
chimney, bad the advantage of dispersing its own smoke for the benefit of 
the guests, not a single whiff being squandered away in the air above ; all 
which, together with the strong smell of oil, that proceeded from the iron 
sarten, so cleverly handled by the fisherman’s daughter, contributed to 
rive no agreeable impressions to Ferran de Castro, as he entered the 
obscure and miserable tenement. 

‘Upon his arrival, Gon Pedro turning with rather a stern and distant 
manner :— 

«“ Beshrew thy heart for a loiterer, Ferran,” he cried, ‘“ methought 
thon too had'st played me false.” 

‘« My liege!” proudly returned the Castilian, ‘‘ a thought so deroga- 
tory to my well-proved fidelity, could not be harboured by your high- 
ess. 

‘“ Thou arta full hour later than it was agreed upon,” retorted the 
king; ‘and for the knight of fidelity, assuredly such neglect is not in 
good keeping with his character; but I will save you the trouble of 
fiaming excuses. I pardon you for this time, in consideration of its 
being one of the fair sex to whom you have been devoting your time ; you 
ae in love, Sir, and report speaks highly of your mistress; you need 
therefore say no more, for Don Pedro, amongst the imany follies and 
crimes laid to his charge, was never accused of being a knight recreant,— 
of want of gallantry to the ladies. And now, my faithful knight, will you 
partake of my dainty supper? Come, Sir Knight, for by San Fernando, 
this fish is good enough for a king ; and | am sure his highness of Trasta- 
mara himself would find it deserving of his delicate and royal palate, how- 
ever illegitimate his taste on other points may be.” 

‘He delivered these words with a painful effort at gaiety ; then fixing 
his expressive eyes on the earthern plate, he muttered with an energetic 
but low voice, ‘* The bastard !”—a revulsion of feeling contracted his 
brow, and dashing his clenched fist fiercely against the table, with a burst 
of anticipated triumph and revenge, he wildly exclaimed— 

‘“ But my day will come, so Heaven keep him in life only a few 
months longer !” 

‘The dark damsel who was bringing a fresh supply of the homely fare, 
alarmed at the sudden exclamation of the king, and at the violence of his 
manner, stood still in visible consternation, which being observed by Don 
Pedro, he suddenly relaxed into a subdued tone, and repeated, ‘* Yes! 
my day will come; but in the meantime let us have some more fish,’’— 
vol. 1. pp. 47—52. 

Mr. de Trueba is not so happy in his descriptions of external 
nature—at least, they are not touched with the same marks of 
idelity. There are few things of which a Spaniard boasts more 
than the scenery on the Guadalquiver. Yet we; who have glided 
down that magnificent river more than once, could never perceive 
on either hand any of those towering castles, and smiling villages, 
of which Mr. de frueba, following the fashion of his country, so 
enthusiastically speaks. 


‘The dawn now began faintly to glimmer, and distant objects became 
vsible, though still somewhat shrouded in the grey mists of morning 
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Nothing in nature can surpass in effect an extensive view from the Gua. 
dalquiver, at the gentle hour that precedes the appearance of the splen- 
dours of asouthern sun. You see the far rising mountains and scattered 
villages, gay villas and towering castles, all rendered more imposing in the 
misty and majestic shadows, expand to view in that soft and awful still. 
ness, yet a-kin to night. Gradually the veil is lifted by the approaching 
glow of day, and, in an instant, those objects hitherto so imperfectly 
beheld, begin to display a thousand variegated hues, the dawning promise 
of the splendour and gaiety that will soon gladden the earth. 

‘ The fields are sparkling, the shrubs loaded with dewy fragrance, whils” 
the surrounding towers and quiet villages, with all the wild and diversified 
landscape, open full upon the sight; swiftly the galley skims along the 
limpid waters, while those whom it bears along gaze with melancholy and 
fond regret on the well-known objects that adorn the banks of the far- 
famed river. 

‘ Not a word was spoken, for every heart was replete with those associ- 
ations which invariably attend a long farewell to scenes of past grandeur 
and delight. One after another in quick succession, the gay smiling 
villages that crown the banks of the Guadalquiver, were left behind—a 
few moments more and they were lost to sight—another villa—a sumptu- 
ous garden appears—the galley still advances, the prospect enlarges—one 
moment is allowed to scan its beauties, and then it is lost again to view. 
Thus many of the seats, many a proud castle of the grandees and ricos- 
homes, passed in swift succession before Don Pedro and his companions,’— 
vol. i. pp.—62—64. 


Perhaps we should enumerate amongst the best passages in 


this work, the tumultuary proceedings of the mob, which took 
place in Seville, previously to the entrance of Enrique to take pos- 
session of his capital. There is a good deal of spirit, also, in the 
account which is given of the sudden attachment which is felt by 
all parties towards the successful usurper, and of the accommodat- 
ing doctrines which they used, in order to get over their conscienti- 
ous scruples on the occasion. 

Meantime Don Pedro solicits the assistance of the Black Prince, 
then at Bourdeaux, for the purpose of recovering his throne. The 
Prince, ever ready for enterprizes, accedes to the request, collects 
a band of “ free companions,” and, attended by a few noblemen, 
marches into Spain, meeting Don Pedro on the way. The English 
reader is naturally interested in every thing that concerns this 
favourite warrior ; and, indeed, the expectation of awakening na- 
tional sympathies on this point, is alleged by the author as one of 
his reasons for the selection of his subject. He is mistaken, how- 
ever, in his estimation of the English character, if he imagines that 
we are altogether so nationally biassed—at least when we take up 
a novel—as to prefer a hero from our own land to those of other 
countries. If the story be well constructed, and written with such 
power as to take possession of our feelings, we care not whether 
the prominent figures on the scene be English, French, Italian, 
Turk, or Spaniard. Indeed, generally speaking, there 1s an 
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impression amongst us, arising, we presume, from the common sup- 

ition that no man is a prophet in his own country, which leads 
ys to think that our historical worthies move somewhat awkward! 
through most of the fictions into which they have been introduced. 
Shakspeare and, perhaps in one or two instances, Sir Walter 
Scott, have produced exceptions to this rule, for which they are 
indebted, not to our history, but to their own oe | powers of 
delineation. But we doubt very much whether Mr. Trueba has 
been quite so successful. We confess that we feel much less 
anxious about the proceedings of the “ Black Prince” in this tale, 
than about those of Don Pedro. He is always the leading person- 
ve in our estimation; every person engaged around or against 
him holds a situation subordinate to him in point of interest. We 
must, however, extract the author’s description of the march of the 
English army through the Pyrennees, which, though evidently 
laboured for effect, is picturesque :— 


‘They were now entering the terrible and rugged passes of the Pyrenean 
mountains, where the winter had already commenced in all its rigour. As 
they marched by Roncesvalles, what emotions were excited in the breasts 
of the Spaniards! It was there that Bernardo del Carpio defeated 
Charlemagne, with the flower of French chivalry, and by this glorious 
act, handed down to posterity an imperishable memorial of his own fame, 
and his country’s valour. Huge rocks, narrow defiles, and tortuous ra- 
vines, made their progress extremely difficult. Still, with dauntless per- 
severance and steady patience, knights, and squires, and archers, slowly 
tolled on their way. A death-like silence prevailed through those vast 
solitudes, save when a shrill scream proclaimed that the dull owl was 
startled in his heavy slumber, or when the hungry wolf, prowling about 
for his prey, gave one long, dismal howl, which reverberated along the 
wilderness. In separate divisions the army was seen winding along the 
line of march, whilst the neighing of horses and the glitter of armour now 
broke in upon the deadly monotony which had just before prevailed. 

‘No sign of life could be descried ; the herds and flocks, that in the 
summer months served agreeably to diversify that picturesque and majestic 
scenery, had now retired to the southern pastures, to teke shelter from the 
inclemency of winter. Now and then a wretched hovel was half visible, 
almost buried in the snow; but upon a nearer approach the fatigued 
trooper had the disappointment to find it deserted. During the day, how- 
ever, the glowing rays of the sua, dancing upon the polished armour and 
glittering casques, served to cheer and enliven those tranquil solitudes. 
But at night, when the moon shone with a pale, sickly brightness, on the 
immense masses of snow which crowned the mountains, and the cold grew 
still more piercing, the soldiers made huge fires to protect themselves from 
the chilling night-winds, and from the depredations of the hungry and 
ravenous animals that haunted the recesses of the mountains, and whose 
a howling created a strange feeling in the minds of the superstitious 

lery, 

_‘Then was heard the monotonous scream of the night-bird, and some- 
limes, on a projecting rock or pointed crag, the wolf was seen baying dis- 


mally at the moon, but at the sight of the roaring fire, he vanished like a 
VOL. x QF 
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phantom. The wily fox, on the contrary, was observed, with steady step 
silently approaching the place where the sound of voices encouraged the 
hopes of plunder. Sometimes he would approach near enough to be sur. 
prised by the alert archer, who, with sure and deadly aim, directed his 
arrow, and brought the incautious intruder to the earth.’—vol. i. pp. 190 
—192, 

Soon after the entry of the English troops into Spain, the famous 
battle of Nazara was fought, which restored Don Pedro to his 
throne, and compelled Enrique, in his turn, to become a fugitive. 
The country submitted peaceably to the fortune of war. These 
royal vicissitudes afford the author an opportunity of depicting and 
satirizing that weakness of human nature, which, from one cause 
or another, induces us all, in whatever clime we breathe, to worshi 
the “ rising sun.” There is no country which has not exhibited 
scenes of courtly, temporizing policy, which afford to the cynic 
abundant matter for censure. There are, however, many other 
frailties belonging to man more exposed to just reproach than this. 
In the first place, when great changes take place in a nation, it is 
not sufficiently considered by the historians who describe them, that 
such occasions always pre-suppose the existence of two parties— 
that which brings about, and that which resists the transformation. 
It is not exactly the same crowd which hails the success of one 
King to-day, and runs to receive his more successful rival the next. 
It is true that, among the courtly and ambitious, violent altera- 
tions of opinion sometimes take place, which people in general 
refer to the influence of self-interest. But it would be, at least, 
quite as just, in nine cases out of ten, to refer them to an over- 
powering necessity, which attends all great transitions in a state, 
and leaves individuals no alternative but to submit to it witha 
good grace, or to retire at once toa hermitage. The inconsistencies 
imputed to individuals would, perhaps, be more correctly ascribed 
to the strange fluctuations which take place in human affairs, and 
which, in truth, are among the best proofs of the imperfection of 
our condition. 

Matters thus go on smoothly enough with the restored monarch 
for a season. His natural disposition to cruelty soon, however, 
alienates his new friends, and strengthens the hands of his enemies ; 
secret meetings of the grandees and clergy, one of which the 
author very dramatically describes, are held, for bringing about 
the return of Enrique. 


‘ Several of the most powerful members of these two classes assembled, 
under the cover of night, to concert their measures. One of the most 
subtle, active, and intelligent of the conspirators, was the Arcediano* 
Rivera. It was in his dwelling that most of these meetings were held. 
At the very time that the King was yielding himself to thoughts of love 
and pleasure, and Don Egas to the most flattering dreams, the Arcediano 





‘* The Archdeacon. 
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his companions had assembled in conclave. A large, spacious apart- 

= ina eqeestered part of the city, was the place of meeting. thee, 
at the dead of night, were seen sitting, by the reflection of a sombre lamp, 
shout twenty persons, whose dress and deportment bespoke a band of 
desperate and lawless ruffians, but who, notwithstanding, belonged to the 
highest rank in society. As a measure of precaution, they had adopted 
the most uncouth disguises; and, to avoid the vigilance of the adherents 
of the King, they took care neither to assemble in great numbers, nor to 
repair to the rendezvous in groups. A dismal silence pervaded the place 
at this moment. The nocturnal congregations seemed in anxious expect- 
ation of some arrival; looks of anxiety were exchanged every time the 
clock tolled the hour; each seemed to commune with his own thoughts 
upon some important enterprise. At length, a man of mean appearance, 
who had served as scout, came, in joyous haste, to announce some im- 
portant intelligence. 

‘« He is come—he is safe,” said he, in a low tone. 

«“ Heaven be blessed !” ejaculated the Arcediano, with fervour. 

‘“ Amen !” responded the whole assembly. 

‘“ Introduce him instantly,” now said a fierce-looking man. 

‘Presently the long-expected person was ushered in; he was a young 
cavalier of gallant appearance, enveloped in a long cloak. This he threw 
by, and began to embrace his associates.’—vol. ii. pp. 94—96. 


This was Don Alvar, the slighted lover of Costanza, whom by 


xt. the way we have most ungallantly forgotten. Alvar was attached to 
I the fortunes of Enrique, and was the chief agent of the conspi- 
ra 


rators. Pedro was deprived of the aid of the English, by the 
illness of their Prince, which, together with the endless anxiety 
and mortification caused to himself and his companions, by the 


" conduct of Pedro, ultimately compels him to abandon the coun- 
; try. 
or The second volume is chiefly taken up with the progress of the 
. conspiracy, if such it ought to be called, with the festivities which 
of took place at Seville, in consequence of the marriage of Pedro’s 
° daughter to the Duke of Lancaster, and with an attempt on the 
ch part of the King to engage the affections of Costanza, and detach 
rl her from Ferran. In order to secure the separation of the lovers, 
* Pedro lodges the cavalier in prison, from whence he is afterwards 
: liberated, when his services are required against Enrique. 
‘ut One of the most affecting passages in this second volume, is 
that in which the feelings of Pedro are delineated, at the time 
when intelligence began to thicken upon him from all quarters, of 
ot, the increasing successes of his rival. 
‘ He grew restless and dissatisfied; even the favourite exercise of the 
id. chase, to which, as well as every chivalrous pursuit, he was partial to ex- 
ove cess, was now wholly neglected. He was observed to take particular delight 
in solitary walks at night, about the streets of Seville, assuming the 


strangest disguises, and entering the most humble and obscure dwellings, 
to gather from the public voice the sentiments entertained of him, and 
daily progress of the rebellion, These expeditions were always 
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attended with the most bitter mortification, which a variety of little cir- 
cumstances tended to increase. He heard some severe truths, mingled 
with torrents of abuse and curses. He grew sombre and taciturn; his 
disposition for playful satire deserted him, and a settled expression of 
fierceness and suspicion banished the traces of every other feeling. His 
court was no longer attended by cringing sycophants or timorous and 
subservient cavaliers: he found himself alone in the midst of the magnifi- 
cent and populous city of Seville. In these hours of sadness and foreboding, 
he would occasionally wander through the gardens of the palace, and as 
he passed near the bower and baths of Donna Maria Padrilla, his heart 
softened, and the unforgotten object of his adoration would shed over his 
seared breast the gentler dews of human sympathy, and for a moment 
counteract the baneful and rancorous feelings which held dominion there. 
Woman! to thee alone is granted the magic influence that heals the 
wounded and lacerated heart of man, and calms its stormy passions! It 
was only a woman that could have softened, and even controlled, as she 
once did, the temper of Don Pedro; and the pleasing, though melancholy, 
recollections of her charms and her love, now threw round the sombre and 
deserted sovereign a soothing melancholy, such as is imparted by the illu- 
sions of some past dream. 

‘He became more and more attached to his children, particularly to the 
consort of the Duke of Lancaster. Whence this unusual sympathy in 
the heart of a man, apparently callous to all the softer emotions of hu- 
manity ? Whence this reverting to objects already gone and mouldering in 
the dust—this silent communion with the dead? It is a feeling implanted 
in human nature. Those whoare most deficient in tender feelings, and all 
the gentler moods of mind, yet bear within their heart, though in a deeper 
mould, the seeds of those mortal affections which misfortunes may blight, 
or the foul exhalation of passion may stifle in their growth. They are too 
firmly rooted to become extinct: some tender recollections of the past will 
exert their mild and benignant influence over the mind, and will cause 
them again to bud forth, sometime to expand into fresh beauty. 

‘ Don Pedro, despite of the courageous tone of his character, and the fiery 
impetuosity of his passions, was not proof against the abandonment which 
he experienced by all once attached to his court. He had before been 
subjected tothe caprices of fortune, and to the treason of his vassals and 
friends, but in all his former troubles he perceived, or fancied he perceived, 
there were many sincerely attached to his person. 

‘ Besides, he was now oppressed by a sensation as strange as it was 
indefinable. Certainly the means of opposing his rebellious brother 
were now not less than during the former contest : he was yet possessed of a 
considerable treasure, the greater part of the kingdom remained faithful to 
him, and he could rely with confidence on the integrity of many of his 
chiefs; yet he was pursued by a gloomy presentiment that darkened every 
prospect—his imagination no longer presented the flattering pictures which 
in hours of sunshine it had conjured up. Don Pedro sunk into that 
stte of sombre dejection to which even the most undaunted and stout- 
hearted: men are sometimes subject. Every external object assumed an 
aspect of hostility : and human means of resistance to the threatened ca- 
tastrophe appeared less than they really were. It was now that the mind of 
the king, intensely suffering under the melancholy which oppressed him, 
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sought through superhuman agency to see the shadow of his coming fate.’ 
~s0l. ii. pp» 222—226. 


It is related in the chronicles of Ayala, and mentioned also b 
Mariana, that the evening before Pedro set out to contend wit 
his bastard brother, once more for his kingdom, he consulted a 
learned Moorish sage of Granada, who foretold his death, “ ac- 
cording to a prophecy of the English sage Merlin, who died about 
400 years before that period.” The circumstance is made use of 
by Mr. Trueba, with great effect. 


‘Don Pedro was not entirely free from superstitious belief in cabalistical 
«ill, and the influence of the stars in directing and controlling the powers 
of man. In his former days, when not harassed and distressed by 
repeated misfortunes and by his own violent passions, he had scorned to 
yield to the superstition of the times, though he never persecuted the sages 
in astrological science, as it was then practised at Seville; nor would he 
interfere with the incantations and magical pretensions of Celestina and 
the rest of the weird sisters of Triana. Indeed, Don Pedro had rather 
riven countenance to a celebrated Moorish astrologer, named Abrahen- 
Aben-Zarsal, whose art was held in dreaded respect. This magician 
lived a short distance from Seville, the tenant of a small ruined tower, 
where he had his laboratory, and from which he issued forth his portentous 
predictions. He had come from Granada, where he had been persecuted 
by the Mahomedan king: who, either not approving of the Moor’s terrible 
prediction of the destruction of his own kingdom, or from some other 
cause, was exceedingly inimical to his mystical trade. In this dilemma, 
he had sought refuge in Seville, where he had experienced a welcome 
reception from Don Pedro, whose vivid fancy more readily received those 
impressions favourable to the art professed by the crafty Moor. He had 
once, between jest and earnest, consulted him, and came away highly sa- 
tisfied with the astrologer’s predictions, though he might have been some- 
what puzzled to account for the satisfaction he felt, as the mysterious 
words admitted of very different interpretations. 

‘In his present gloomy mood, the king very naturally reverted to the 
learned astrologer ; the shadows of superstition now fell doubly dark upon 
his mind, and almost obscured the light of reason; while an undefinable and 
auxious craving for an immediate solution of the dreaded enigma of his 
life, at length determined him to visit the sage in his solitary and mysteri- 
ous abode. 

‘ Accordingly, that very night, and with only one attendant, he resolved 
to seek an interview with the sorcerer. A sensation of shame at first 
checked his curiosity ; he was loth to consider himself a weak man, but 
every consideration gave way before the gloomy frame of mind to which 
he was now habituated. The night came on, and with the utmost secrecy 
he asumed his disguise, and left the Alcazar, accompanied only by Rufino 
Diez. This humble individual had been of some service to the king, who 
ad every reason to believe he was devotedly attached to his interests. 

he manly tone of his character, the energy of his mind, far superior to 
low birth, and the unconquerable hatred with which he was regarded by 
the partisans of Trastamara, especially the clergy, all tended to attach Don 
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Pedro to a being whom, even in the absence of every other feeling, cir. 
cumstances and interest might render faithful. 

‘ Indeed, Rufino seemed more devoted to the king, in proportion as he 
was abandoned by his courtiers and attendants. Like every man become 
hateful to his fellow-creatures, Don Pedro was deeply sensible of offices 
of kindness, displayed in despite of general odium. Thus he felt a regard 
for the zapatero, and made him the companion of his nocturnal peregri- 
nations and sombre moods. In the company, therefore, of this man, and 
in profound silence, Don Pedro now arrived at the tower of the astrologer, 

‘It was a ruinous building, which in former times might have been 
accounted a fortress of a secondary rate, but was now so old and dilapi- 
dated, that nothing remained entire but a spiral tower, which at one time 
corresponded with another now crumbling into fragments. This ancient 
pile was situated in the centre of a plain, near a village, from which the 
sage supplied himself with the necessaries of life, and where his occasional 
visits were wont to produce no small sensations of reverence and awe. The 
moon shone refulgent and shed a silvery radiance on the moss-clad ruins; 
the awful silence of which imparted to the breast of Don Pedro a thrill of 
superstitious terror, such as the place and hour were naturally calculated 
toexcite. One solitary light glimmered from the turret, where the sage 
passed his hours in solitary study, deeply investigating the hidden myste- 
ties of the stars. Don Pedro loudly thundered at the gate; the hollow 
sound reverberated along the slumbering ruins, which had not fora long 
time been disturbed by such rude demands for admittance. The dull and 
moping tenants of those deserted walls were startled from their rest, and 
presently the ill-boding birds set up a shrill, lugubrious concert, noways 
pleasing to the ear. 

‘The entrance gate was opened by an old man. The king declared the 
purport of his visit, and ascending slowly a winding stair-case, was ushered 
into the sanctum of Abrahen-Aben-Zarsal. 

‘ The appearance of the astrologer was in strict keeping with the spirit 
of his mysterious avocations. His long beard, silvered with the frost of 
age, his pale visage and the fire of his penetrating eye, were blended with 
the deep furrows of meditation, harmonizing well with his flowing robe, 
and the scientific apparatus with which he was surrounded.’—vol. ii, 
pp. 226—232. 

We cannot afford room for all the conversation which takes place 
between the king and the astrologer on this occasion. It is suffi- 
cient for our purposes to add, that at parting, the sage, with his 
eyes duly distended, his arms stretched out, and his voice suff- 
ciently awful, warned Pedro to ‘ beware the eagle of Bretagne,” 
and the “ Torre de la Estrella.” 

The story once more returns to war. The king’s forces are de- 
feated battle after battle, and at Toledo are so completely routed, 
that he is obliged to fly, attended only by Don Ferran and a few 
faithful followers, They take refuge in the castle of Valpardo, the 
seat of Don Egas, who receives the royal fugitive with doubtful 
hospitality. Here Ferran again meets Eicieme. The machinery 

of secret doors, and staircases, affords the author the means of 
harassing our imagination through the early part of the third 
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yolume, and excites no small interest for the safety of the king, 
who is hotly pursued by his enemies, headed by Alvar. The castle 
; surrounded by them the morning after his arrival, he is of course 
obliged to have recourse to the secret passage, and common-placed 
as the idea of such a hiding-place is, we cannot but admit that 
the scene which it produces is wrought by Mr. Trueba to a degree 
of the most intense interest. Alvar, assured that Pedro was in the 
castle, issued orders for setting it on fire, unless the fugitive was 
surrendered. 


‘“The fox must be unkenneled now; nothing can save him. Don 
Pedro, come forward!” he cried energetically ; ‘‘ see that you involve not 
in your ruin those who have befriended you.” 

‘A horrid pause ensued. Don Egas stood motionless, in an attitude of 
hopeless suspense ; Costanza reclined in agony against a casement, and 
the diferent attendants evinced, in their mournful looks, their consternation 
at the idea of the approaching calamity. 

‘« Come forward, Don Pedro,” again shouted Lara, “ come forward, 
orresign yourself to a fiery grave! ’tis for the last time I now call upon you.” 

‘A noise was heard ;—it was a hollow sound proceeding from the wall; 
asmile of triumph was on Lara’s lip—a cold shudder ran through the 
Vargus. In awful expectation the -_ of every one were directed towards 
the spot, whence the noise proceeded; gently a panel is removed, an aper- 
ture in the wall becomes visible, and the object of pursuit advances into 
the apartment, his countenance partly concealed by his cloak, A shout 
of joy from his enemies, hailed his appearance :—Vargas and his daughter 
cast a look of gloomy despair upon each other. 

‘Tis well, Senor,” said Don Alvar, addressing his enemy, ‘‘ you have 
taken this prudent resolution; else, in a few minutes, my threat would 
have been carried into execution.” 

He received no answer from the figure, which stood motionless at the 
entrance of the panel, apparently in reckless unconcern. Lara could no 
longer restrain the transport of his pride and exultation, at the success 
of his pursuit. 

‘“ Thanks to Heaven, our labours are at an end! Your capture, Senor, 
happily restores peace and tranquillity to Castile; her sufferings have been 
prolonged, but they are at last brought to a termination, by the long desired 
accession of Don Enrique to the throne.” 

‘This vindictive speech seemed to have excited no ordinary emotion in 
the person to whom it was addressed, and the temper of Don Pedro be- 
came discernible in the strong convulsion which his frame seemed to 
sustain. The prospect of his lost crown had operated more strongly upon 
him, than the bal of his inveterate rivals revenge. 

‘“Submit, Don Pedro, to your fate,” said Don Alvar; ‘ resistance 
would be madness in the present case; you must, therefore, quietly suffer 
yourself to be conducted before Don Enrique.” 

““ Rebellious traitor! do not rejoice in your supposed achievement,” 
cried the figure, with a powerful voice; ‘‘ Don Pedro will yet be enabled 
to punish the revolt of a bastard brother, and his factious nobles. Re- 


joice not, De Lara; I repeat, your vigilance is baffled; Don Pedro of 
Castile, with the help of God, is safe.” 
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‘What mean you ?” cried Don Alvar, in amazement; “ you are then__ 
no, no, ‘tis impossible—he could not escape. Who, in the name of Satay 
are you?” 

«Don Ferran de Castro!” cried the noble Castilian, throwing aside his 
disguise. 

‘A cry of wonder burst from every one. Lara stood motionless for q 
moment—but soon his passionate feelings gained the ascendancy over his 
amazement. He stamped fiercely in his disappointment—a foam actually 
whitened his compressed lips, and his eye was lit up with the terrible flash 
of irresistible rage. It produced, however, no signs of emotion in the 
calm features of Ferran de Castro. With a proud dignity he beheld the 
ebullition of his rival’s temper, and though he might expect the utmost 
violence from the impulse of his vengeance, he yet appeared perfectly col- 
lected and firm, in the expectation of his fate. Don Egas was partially 
relieved from his racking anxiety by this unexpected apparition, though 
his perplexity increased when he perceived the effects which the disap- 
pointment of Lara was likely to produce. Costanza’s situation was one 
of exquisite torture. She beheld her betrothed in the power of his re- 
vengeful rival;—a separation from him was now inevitable, and a cloud 
of gloomy forebodings began to darken her soul. Lara suffered his fierce 
looks to wander from one to another, and his bitter disappointment seemed 
somewhat relieved by the misery he beheld depicted in the countenances 
of the group; but the composed and tranquil demeanour of Don Ferran 
more than all exasperated his mind.’—vol. ili. pp. 48—52. 


Alvar orders Ferran to be imprisoned as a traitor, but he is sub- 
sequently liberated through the interposition of Costanza, on the 
condition which we have already mentioned, that she should 
become the wife of the man whom she hated, and who was the 
avowed enemy of her lover! Such a woman was badly selected as 
aheroine. Ferran escapes to Toledo, where Pedro had been for 
some time closely pressed by Enrique. A desperate battle, de- 
scribed with great animation, takes place between the troops of 
Enrique and such forces as Pedro was enabled to collect. The 


latter is again defeated, and he flies for safety to the castle of 
Montiel. 


‘ The famous castle of Montiel stood upon a solid rock, which rose in 
the midst of a plain, about six leagues from Toledo. Nature had made 
it a strong fortress, and art had added every thing that might be wanting 
to render the place inaccessible to besiegers. Access could only be 
gained by a small, narrow, steep path-way, impeded at intervals by angles 
and turnings, constructed in such a manner, that from any part of the 
castle the movements of those who mounted could be easily perceived. 
The rest of this mountain was steep and rugged; so much so, that it was 
totally impracticable to gain access to the place, except by one small path. 
The castle was so favourably situated, that it was an ancient tradition, 
that it had never been taken from the possessors. It had also the advan- 
tage of a spring of clear water, and a great many store-rooms, while, from 
the many loop-holes, numberless shafts could be sent with deadly de- 
struction upon the enemies below. Besides the awe with which the 
castle was regarded, for its antiquity and strength, a sensation of wild 
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superstition mingled with those feelings, and accounted for the various 
tales and prognostications attached to it. At a short distance from it 
stood the Star-tower, of which the famous Merlin, the English magician, 
had predicted most awful things. A knight was reported to have been 
murdered in one of its subterraneous cells ; and a dismal groan was heard 
at midnight, on the eve of some great event, and whenever any stranger 
came to demand admittance into the castle. 

‘To this terrible place Don Pedro and his slender party, little dreaming 
then of Merlin and the murdered knight, now advanced at as quick a 

ce as their exhausted condition would permit ; but upon their arrival 
they found the garrigon in hostile array. No banner waved in the tower, 
except the one of the lord of the castle, and the king felt sad misgivings 
lest this last refuge should be also denied him.—vol. iii. pp. 243—245. 


Enrique, with his victorions eo pursues the fugitive, and 
lays siege to the castle of Montiel. Pedro again effects his escape ; 


but the conclusion of his story, involving one of the most qx. 
catastrophies which history has recorded, must be told in the luci 
and powerful language of Mr. Trueba. 


‘At the appointed hour, he put on his armour and left the castle of 
Montiel, accompanied only by Ferran de Castro, Men de Sanabria, and 
Diego Gonzalves, his three most devoted partizans. There was something 
alarming in the king’s manner; he went first, as if impelled by some irre- 
sistible impulse, and preserved a disconsolate silence. In this manner 
they quitted the main portal of the castle, and passed near the famous 
star-tower. ‘The moon shed a flood of radiance on the ancient pile, and 
brought vividly before the eyes of the cavaliers every surrounding object. 
As they came nearer, Don Pedro for a moment checked his horse, and 
seemed somewhat startled, though the emotion was transitory, and he soon 
recovered his composure. The cause of his alarm soon becatne evident ; 
he had seen over the entrance to the tower, written in large characters, the 
ominous words—Esta es la torre de la estrella. The prognostics and 
fearful traditions connected with that awful tower, rushed upon his mind ; 
but his undaunted energy and noble pride soon steeled him to his purpose, 
and Don Pedro proceeded on without making any remark on what had 
affected him. But he soon met with another object, which, under his 
present circumstances, was calculated to awaken the greatest terror. He 
heard a sort of exulting cry, and as he turned, he fancied he perceived the 
ominous old man who had already twice before crossed him in his path. 
He turned away, with an involuntary shudder, from the haggard and lurid 
eyes of the visionary : but all these presages tended to augment the gloom 
that hung upon his brow. A party of horsemen now advanced towards 
them and challenged them to halt. 

‘“ Who goes there ?” cried the chief—“ answer quickly, or look upon 
your death !” 

‘“ Hold! Sir Begue de Villaines,” said Don Men de Sanabria, recog- 

nizing that chief and advancing to him: you are well acquainted with my 
treaty with Sir Bertrand, to which you gave your free consent. These are 
Don Pedro and his devoted followers ; you cannot mean to play false 
a and if such be your real intention, our lives shall not be cheaply 
purchased,” 
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*« What!” cried the king, in an angry tone—“are we already be. 
trayed? By Santiago, this is somewhat sooner than I expected.” ~ 

‘ «« No, my liege,” said Men de Sanabria; “ I trust the French knight 
will not turn traitor.” 

‘ No, by my troth,” replied the Begue de Villaines ; “ that you shall 
soon find. I mean to act as occasion demands; but not knowing who 
the party might be, I was excused in detaining you.” 

‘* Sir Bertrand Duguesclin,” observed Ferran de Castro— is, no 
doubt, in attendance in his tent: be pleased, Sir Knight, to conduct us 
thither.” 

‘« Follow me, and be of good cheer, for -every thing is prepared for 
your tg, well 

‘ Don Pedro and his attendants obeyed. Slowly, and in silence, they 
bent their steps to the tent of Duguesclin; an undisturbed tranquillity 
seemed to prevail around: the soldiers slept in security, and before the 
tent of the French knight there was only one sentinel to be seen. Don 
Pedro vaulted unhesitatingly from his horse, and followed the Begue de 
Villaines into the tent. The three faithful attendants, however, as if 
actuated by a mournful presentiment, remained on guard at the entrance. 
But Don Ferran de Castro, when he saw his master enter alone, could 
not resist a secret impulse to follow him; and, accordingly, requesting his 
companions tobe on the alert, he proceeded close upon the footsteps of 
Don Pedro. The tent was only dimly illumined by the light of a single 
lamp, so that objects were scarcely discernable. At the side of a small 
table, reclined Sir Bertrand Duguesclin, as if plunged in profound reverie. 
The arrival of his guest awakened him from his trance, and he advanced 
towards the king with stately pace, but with much courtesy of manner. 

‘Sir Bertrand Duguesclin,” said Don Pedro, in a steady tone, 
‘behold me in your tent! The King of Castile trembles at nothing, 
though by some this act would be considered highly imprudent; for, in 
sooth, it much resembles venturing into the lion’s den. 1 am here, alone: 
defenceless, but not afraid. Adhere to your promise ; assist me in this 
hour of peril, and the dearest object in the world to me: even Don Ferran 
de Castro will remain as a pledge for the fulfilment of my promises. Soon 
as I reach Toledo, the two hundred thousand dollars shall be sent to you, 
and the castles be delivered up to you which you yourself may select. 
The night now wears apace; let this transaction be speedily con- 
cluded !” 

‘Sir Bertrand spoke not; and the Begue de Villaines approached the 
extremity of the tent. Don Pedro cast a withering look round, uneasy at 
the impassive tranquillity of the French knight. After a short pause, Sir 
Bertrand began: ‘‘ Don Pedro, the misfortunes which oppress this king- 
dom must be brought to an end; and you, no doubt, will be ready to 
make concessions which—” ; 

‘« Concessions, none!” fiercely cried the king. ‘ None which can 
be considered unworthy the dignity of mycrown. Already I have broadly 
expressed my sentiments on this head; they are unchangeable, and | 
marvel, Sir Bertrand, that you should hold such language when I come 
into your tent with a very different purpose.” 

*« You will consider,” returned the French knight, ‘‘ that you are now 
at our mercy, and that your cruelties have been such as to justify avy 
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yolence offered to your person. ‘The deaths of Blanche, Don Fadrique, 


and so many other victims—” 

.« Basta! Sir Bertrand,” cried Don Pedro, impatiently—*“ I came not 
bere to listen to remonstrances and uncourteous rebukes: I am under no 
sbligation to account for what I may have done in my kingdom. This, 
however, will I tell you, that the traitorous brother, and the other victims 
sbom you deplore, might have been alive had they not revolted against 
their king; and as for Blanche, you yourself, Sir Bertrand, and your crew, 
may claim some part in her death. It was the aid you afforded the rebels 
that gave them power. Now I charge you, as you are a true knight, to 
fulfil those promises in virtue of which { have been brought into your 
resence.”” 

‘Don Pedro delivered these words in a manly and resolute tone, and 
fixing his eyes intently on Sir Bertrand, cB | by his angry looks, to 
reproach him with his dilatoriness. At this instant, the canvas that 
covered the back of the tent was suddenly drawn aside, and a troop of 
cavaliers, completely armed, entered the place. They were French 
knights, but Don Pedro appeared in no way disconcerted; on the 
contrary, he supposed they had come in order to fulfil their agree- 
ment, 

‘“ Now, Sirs,” he said, confidently —“ it is high time for us to depart.” 
No one uttered a word; but soon after, a knight detached himself from 
the rest of the party, and came towards Duguesclin and the Begue de 
Villaines. It was Trastamara; but whether from a sensation of terror, or 
from some other canse, he remained still, and appeared as if rooted to the 
ground. He cast an anxious look around, and seemed as if he failed to 
recognize his brother: so much altered, indeed, did he appear, owing to 
the misfortunes he had lately endured. Don Pedro, nothing daunted by 
the sudden appearance of his rival, stood in stern tranquillity, as if awaiting 
what this visit might portend. It was then that one of the knights cried 
out to Trastamara, pointing to the king —* My liege, behold your enemy 
—and your prisoner !” 

‘Don Pedro cast a ferocious look, and in a threatening and decided 
viee, “ Yes, | am he, I am he!” he cried, at the same time ad- 
vancing, 

_‘ Don Enrique sprung upon him, and with a sudden thrust stabbed him 
in the face with a poignard. The king, with a shout of mingled anguish 
and indignation, closed upon his rival. They now wrestled with equal 
animosity, and resolution. It was a terrific sight, an unnatural contest— 
they were kings and brothers, and the prize of their contest was a throne. 
A sudden thrill of horror, seemed to deprive the spectators of the power of 
interference ; no one attempted to separate the infuriate foes. Trasta- 
mara endeavoured to inflict another wound, but the armour of the king 
baffled his intention. Besides, he was so closely locked in the fierce 
embrace of his rival, that he was now obliged to exert every effort to keep 
his position, so as not to allow himself to be overpowered. Meantime the 
deep gash which he had inflicted on the face of Don Pedro, bled pro- 
lusely, and it was mournful to behold the two rancorous brothers thus 
bathed in their common blood. The pain of the wound, and the sense of 
injury, powerfully seconded the gigantic exertions of the king, although 
's situation seemed desperate. The faithful Ferran de Castro witnessed 
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the conflict with agony, yet as they were equally matched, and no one of 
the knights had offered to interfere, a feeling of chivalry prevented him 
from assisting the king. But the king stood in need of no assistance. 
After a struggle of a few minutes, he overthrew his rival and fell upon him 
across a bench. 

‘ « Traitor he cried fiercely, “‘ I am thy king, and thy superior; yea, 
even as a man. 

‘ But the attendants now trembled for the consequences; the more go 
as Don Pedro, animated by his success, and stung to madness at the sight 
of the blood that flowed from his wound, had completely mastered Don 
Enrique. In this alarming crisis, Sir Bertrand cried out to the by- 
standers— . ‘ 

««« What, Sirs, will you see your master butchered before your eyes ? 
Will you tamely behold the scene, without affording aid to your sover- 
eign ? 

" The hint was immediately taken, and the Count of Rochebreton, who 
was the nearest to the prostrate foes, now seized Don Pedro by the legs 
and turned him over, by which means Trastamara got uppermost, and, in 
his turn, pinned his foe to the ground. At the same time, Sir Bertrand 
cried, ‘‘ 1 neither make king, nor mar king.” 

‘ The Castilian, as soon as he beheld this treacherous transaction, drew 
his weapon, and darted against the Count of Rochebreton; but he was 
prevented from either assisting the king, or wreaking his vengeance upon 
the Frenchman. ‘The spectators closed upon him, and succeeded in dis- 
arming him, but not before he had inflicted a mortal wound on the 
foremost. 

* « Don Men—Don Diego,” he cried, faintly, “ strike for your king!” 
But those cavaliers had already been secured by numbers, and were pre- 
vented from affording any aid.” 

‘Meantime, Don Enrique, with perfect security, plunged again his 
dagger, already wreaking with gore, into the neck of his unfortunate 
brother: the blood, black and foaming, spurted violently, and stained his 
countenance; while Don Pedro, unable to defend himself, but no ways 
daunted by this frightful scene, ferociously fixed his eyes upon the fratri- 
cide, and in a loud and frenzied voice cried out-— 

‘ * Traitorous fiend! abominable bastard! this is well, and, more than 
all, bespeaks thy base and dastard soul. I curse thee, and I despise 
thee—thou shalt mount my throne, but it is by treachery alone: in open 
field thou couldst not match me. I die, but I feel one consolation. Ay— 
I had vanquished thee—I had brought thee to that lowly ground where 
thy traitorous body ought long since to have been rotting. | fall by 
treason—the curse of Heaven upon ye! Undaunted I have lived—and 
fearless I die. Ferran, my good Castilian, farewell; and, as thou valuest 
thy murdered master, never—”’ 

‘He could speak no more; a dizziness came over him, and his eyes 
were covered with the film of death. One strong momentary convulsion 
shook his frame, and then, uttering a dismal groan, he expired. 

‘Thus ended Don Pedro of Castile, surnamed the cruel, in the prime of 
life, not having, as yet, attained his thirty-fifth year. His tragical death 
seemed, for a moment, to have awed the spectators of the dreadful sccne. 
In sooth, Don Pedro offered a most appalling spectacle ; his ferocious 
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eves were opeu, and seemed, even in death, to threaten vengeance against 
his foes; his teeth were fiercely clenched-—a bitter grin of anger and scorn 
at on his lip, and the clotted gore that defiled his countenance, caused 
s sensation of pity and horror.’—vol. iii. pp. 335—347. 


In order to wind up the tale we must add, that Alvar was 
mortally wounded at the siege of Montiel, and thus Costanza 
becomes almost a bridal widow. Enrique, after being established 
on his throne, orders Ferran for execution. This ungenerous pro- 
ceeding seems to have been devised only for the purpose of restoring 
Costanza to the good graces of the reader, for just at the moment 
that the mandate 1s about to be carried into effect, she appears 
before the king in her widow’s weeds, petitions for the life of Fer- 
ran, supported by a similar petition in writing from her late hus- 
hand—obtains her suit, and is married to ‘The Castilian! We 
make no comment upon this lame conclusion of a love story, which, 
though intended for a leading feature of the work, becomes an 
episode that scarcely fixes our attention. 

The episode of the ZApatTERO, though meant to be a secondary 
one, is much more interesting, and infinitely better related, than 
that of ‘The Castilian.” Whether this story of the shoemaker be 
well founded or not, it is of no consequence to enquire. In sucha 
country as Spain it is highly probable, under some of Enrique’s 
successors, similar deviations from the ordinary course of promotion 
have undoubtedly taken place. We must do Mr. Trueba the 
justice to say, that he has turned the Zapatero to the greatest 
advantage. His first appearance on the scene, his conduct through- 
out the piece, and the termination of his career, are highly 
dramatic. 





Art. X.—The Manual for Invalids. By a Physician. pp. 348. London ; 
Bull. 1829. 
Aas! poor Kitchiner !-—a fellow of most infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy for joking a hypochondriac out of his humours, 
for curing the sick by piquant doses of wit, and for laughing down 
(xerayeAwvra as Lucian has it) the healthy into a peptic regimen, 
in order to escape sickness,—Alas! poor Kitchiner! thou art 
gone! Where be your gibes now ? your gambols? your songs ? 
your flashes of merriment ? your careful counting of the number of 
munches necessary to fit a mouthful of mutton “ for its journey 
down the red lane ?”* your inimitable duets between beef and 
cabbage ?+ your exquisite directions for tickling an oyster to 
death ?+—-Ali—all are gone, and not a thread of your mantle has 








—_-——— 


* Kitchiner’s Peptic Precepts, p. 295, 4th edit. ‘* Qu’il faut trente- 
deux coups de machoire pour qu’une aliment soit assez bien trituré.”— 
Alm. des Gourm. 


+ Kitchiner’s Cook’s Oracle, No. 505. t Ibidem, No. 181. 
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yet — oe on any one of the numerous ga to fill the 
chair of dietetics vacated by your decease. Dr. Paris is too strictly 
es and has too much of the elegant pte of a finished 
classical scholar, to think of defacing his beautiful paragraphs with 
a joke, having before his eyes a due fear of the censure passed by 

ons. La Harpe on our English productions, which that homuncio 
in criticism pronounced to be a ‘‘ mélange du sérieux et du bouf- 
fon, du grave, et du burlesque, qui dé figure si grossidrement les 
pieces Anglaises et c’est un reste de barbarie.”* Dr, Andrew Dun- 
can, jun., again—the scribe of the dietetic articles in the Encyclo- 
pedias, has more learning than he knows what to do with, and 
would do well to digest his own multifarious reading, before he 
attempts to instruct others about the digestibility of salads and 
salmagundi. Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson we can scarcely pass 
over, seeing that he is dignified with the title of Professor of 
Dietetics in the London University; but he being incapable of 
uttering a sentence or penning a paragraph which is not garnished 
by some sesquipedalian technicality, we must put him hors de com- 
bat with respect to books intended to be intelligible to unprofes- 
sional beef-eaters. Abernethy, indeed—the renowned John Aber- 
nethy, must have been the very man M. La Harpe had in his eye, 
when he indited the above pomens about the serious buffoonery and 
burlesque gravity of the English—and Abernethy would be the 


very man we should nominate as a successor to Kitchiner, were he 
not tainted so hopelessly with the absurd heresy of Spurzheimism, 


and too adhesively wedded to his blue pill and old Lewis Cornaro, the 
gossiping Venetian egg-eater. One has only to look at the portrait 
of Abernethy in the print-shops, to discover ata glance, his peculiar 
fitness for seasoning any dish whatever with sauces piquantes of his 
own invention. He is represented with both hands crammed into 
his breeches pockets, and standing with his whole soul screwed up 
to the pitch of a joke, which he seems to be in travail with, and 
ready to bring forth, tuto celeriter, et jucunde, as the young phy- 
sicians say at the Westminster Society. It appears to us, indeed, 
that Abernethy usually carries all his wit in these same breeches 
pockets, at least, we are certain he often pays them a visit previous 
to his sporting his best things to make his pupils merry withal, 
and illuminate his history of “dry bones,” and mangled limbs, by 
flashes from the fire of genius. Look at his humourous eye in the 
portrait—the very emblem of a humourous eye—which seems at 
first glance sedate and sober, but kindles into merry glee the nearer 
you look into it, and is redolent of wit and fun, while the lip is all 
on the quiver and gui vive, to give utterance to what has ascended 
from the very bottom of his breeches pockets. The slight com- 
oer of the lip, which, we may remark, is caused by the super- 

tive tact of the humourist, not to let his joke escape too soon, 





* La Harpe, Lycée, vol. i, p. 7, 4th ed. 8vo. Paris. 
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and flash in the pan, as it were. No,—he likes first to enjoy it 
himself, and roll it like a ‘sweet morsel under his tongue,” while 
he concocts it and licks it can iy a asa bear does her cub, taking 
good alm the while to make the hall hit its mark :—as Addison 
has it— 
“ He bridles in his struggling joke with pain, 
That longs to bounce, and fire the laughing train.” 


The author of the ‘ Manual for Invalids,’ now before us, is 
altogether unqualified for taking a station among such popular 
writers upon diet and regimen, for —_ he tells us he ‘ trusts 
that a long life devoted to the study of the laws of animal economy, 
and to the circumstances which precede the change from health 
to disease, has qualified him for the task he thus pndertakes’— 
We must tell him that he has not (at least successfully) made any 
progress in the study of intelligible writing to the unprofessional ; 
for his book is as me | interlarded as Dr. Anthony Todd Thompson 
himself conld desire, with all the slang of the Medical Schools ; 
and it must therefore remain a sealed book, to those for whom 
the tile page and the preface announce it to be intended. We 
shall endeavour to exemplify our remarks, by contrasting a few 
passages upon the more interesting topics which he pretends to 


discuss, with some which we humbly conceive, better adapted to 
the object intended. We shall begin with a very popular one, 
“Early Rising,” upon which our author—who has the vanity to 


‘trust that he is qualified for the task he undertakes,’ thus holds 
forth :— 


‘There can be no doubt but that the atmosphere most conformable to 
the expansion of the lungs, and the more perfect orygenation of the blood, 
is that of the morning. After a state of repose, when all the voluntary 
muscles have for many hours been in a state of inaction, the heart is found 
to be more powerful, more regular, and more slow in its contractions, than 
at night, after the fatigue, the anxiety, and the irritable, fidgety sensations 
accompanying the actions of the laborious exertion during the day. 

3d How the heart should possess a power of restoring its own energies, 
while its action continues, is one of those first principles which we know, 
but of its cause we remain as ignorant as we were when in the cradle. 

‘Upon the perfect function of the brain, which constitutes what we have 
denominated mental power, not only health, but even happiness itself, do 
greatly depend. All nervous irritation, all mental irritability must be dis- 
persed by that regular vascular excitement, which takes place after a per- 
fect night of repose. In a good sleep the action of the body, which makes 
impression on the mind, if not altogether at rest, is much more so than 
when the body is awake. When a person goes to sleep, he puts himself 
in @ recumbent posture, which is not a posture he commonly assumes 
when awake. In this position he is supported by a great number more 
points than when standing, sitting or walking; therefore, more points 
being pressed upon, it requires Jess exertion to avoid the effects of such 
Pressure. So far, therefore, the body may be said to be more at rest when 
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asleep, than when he is awake. A twelve, or sixteen hours’ uninterrupted 
continuation of active exertion, causes such an impetuous strain of con. 
sumption, as produces a more violent pulse, a kind of general fever, com- 
monly called an evening fever: sleep then comes to the relief of both the 
body and the mind; and after seven or eight hours’ pause of this kind, the 
stream of vital consumption is so much checked, and what has been lost is 
so fully renewed, that pulsation, and all its other movements, are again 

rformed, slowly and regularly, and the course of life proceeds in a 
Pealthful manner, as before. 

‘1 have given a variety of reasons why the invalid should, if possible, 
take the advantage of the morning air, which is a time when every for- 
mation, both animal and mental, is most perfect, and best calculated to 
convert the tonic power of the air into gentle excitement and pleasant 
feelings; for the exertions, both of body and are mind, greater than could 
be supported for a continuance, were it not for those intervals of repose 
which they receive during sleep.’—p. 83. 


Now, we submit, that all this is stilted up far too high upon 
technicalities, to be intelligible to the non-medical reader, though 
the subject certainly did not call for, or require it; and though it 
is one which ought to have been plainly dealt with, as highly im- 
portant for the consideration of morning sleepers, who waste the 
precious hours of rest, in every species of health-destroying occu- 
pation. We should say, that assemblies, late parties, routs, revels, 
or midnight studies, and even idle gossiping, and six-penny whist, 
—continued to a late hour,—are all deadly instruments of destruc- 
tion to the nerves, and no less so to the memory, and other powers 
of the mind. Hence it is, that, independent of drinking and 
other dissipation, those who indulge in late hours (employ them 
as they will) are certain to suffer, and to be affected with the 
whole tribe of nervous and bilious complaints, wandering pains, 
head-aches, trembling hands, unnatural hunger or loss of appetite, 
disordered bowels, and flatulencies of the stomach, with a listless- 
ness and disinclination to all activity, or business, and an inability 
for study or meditation. The prevention of all which evils, it 
ought to have been the aim of this little book, to teach plainly 
and practically, with the permission of the reader, for the author 
to indulge in an occasional excursion into the ‘‘ High-ways and 
Bye-ways” of philosophy, for the purpose of picking up a useful 
hint, or practical precept, which could not be had elsewhere. 
But the readers (if it find any) must not expect any thing of this 
kind here; for the author will at once bewilder them in a labyrinth 
of words, or bemire them in a scientific morass—instead of following, 
as he ought to have done, the advice of Milton, in his book on 
Education, no less just than beautiful, where he says, ‘ We shall 
conduct you to a hill side, laborious indeed at first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so gentle, so full of goodly prospects, and me- 
lodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming.” We shall now produce our promised contract, 
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by showing how the late Dr. Kitchiner treated the subject, which 
this Manual Physician has buried under his technicalities. 


‘The machinery of man, like the works of a watch, after a certain time 
wants winding up, or it will go down—when this time comes, till a gen- 
tleman is wound up by food, and rest, he cannot talk any better than the 
watch can tick till that is wound up again. When the body and the mind 
are both craving repose, to force their action by the inflaming spur of 
spirituous stimulus, is the most extravagant waste of the Vis Vite, that 
barbarous fashion ever invented to consume her foolish votaries—for with 
all possible deference,—we presume, the reader will forgive us for not 
terming it a wise bargain, to purchase hours of hilarity at the heavy price 
of sleepless, feverish nights, and days of head-ach, nervous tremours, bilious 
pains, &c, 

‘There is no time spent so stupidly as that which inconsiderate people 
pass in a morning between sleeping and waking. He who is awake may 
be at work or play :—He who is asleep, is receiving the refreshment 
necessary to fit him for action ;—but the hours spent in dozing and 
slumbering, are wasted without pleasure or profit. The sooner you leave 
your bed, the seldomer you will be contined to it. When old people have 
been examincd in order to ascertain the cause of their longevity, they have 
uniformly agreed in one thing only, that they ‘“* ALL went to bed,” and 
“ALL rose EARLY.” 

‘ What is to be said ror the folly of not going out to an evening party 
until you ought to be going into your bed? Every body has enough to 
say AGAINST it! but nevertheless, the very persons who exclaim loudest 
against this foolish fashion, are frequently found amongst the foremost of 
those who follow it:—how comes this? Why this is quite unaccountable! 
—No, indeed,—No,—pray pardon me,— but with the utmost submission, 
it is among the strange things which are very easily accounted for. It is 
fashionable! It is extremely GenTEEL !! However, these midnight 
meetings, under the inviting appellation of GeNrerL parties, are in fact 
a barbarous invention of the idle and the imbecile, to undermine health and 
annihilate the independence of the industrious and the healthful.’ — Dr, 
Kitchiner’s Essay on Early Rising.—p. 55 

The contrast between the two passages is striking—very striking, 
and is unquestionably in favour of the latter. 

Perceiving that he has headed one of his Chapters ‘ the 
Science of Chemistry recommended as a study—to the Invalid’ 
we turned to it in expectation of meeting with some explanation of 
the several processes employed in the preparation of the articles of 
food and drink; but instead of this we find nothing but a series of 
vague and useless generalities, such as a Frenchman would be apt 
to write ina preface to a book on Chemistry in general. He talks 
of itas affording “ various interesting employments tor the mind,” 
and asks whether ‘the invalid is not consulting the restoration of 
his health, in turning his attention to the beautiful phenomena of 
chemical science? but he deigns not to unfold any of the said 
“beautiful phenomena.” He adds, however, that ‘“ without it he 
cannot even understand the process by which his food sustains his 
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strength, nor the manner of remedies employed as curative agent; 
in affording him relief when afflicted with disease.” Still he does 
not describe one of these processes, nor explain the chemical mode 
of action of any remedy—but proceeds in his useless style of gene- 
rality to say that chemistry ‘is a science which investigates the 
composition of material substances, and the permanent changes of 
constitution which other mutual actions produce. It is a branch 
of natural Philosophy, which unfolds the nature of all material 
bodies,” &c. &c. page 17. Now all this vague stuff has no more 
connection with the professed object of the ‘Manual for Invalids,’ 
than what the author has thrust in, still more out of place, about 
Brown the traveller, Columbus, Isocrates, David Hartley, the Je- 
suits, and Montaigne, to show, mayhap, that he knew a few things 
ultra crepidam. 

With respect to chemistry, however, there cannot be a doubt that 
not the least important of the many obligations which we owe to it 
are the principles daily employed in the preparation of our food, 
and it is rather singular we think, in this age of improvement, 
when we find compendiums, and easy introductions to Chemistry 
in every body's hands—that almost none of them—no, not even the 
voluminous systems of the science, mention in detail the processes, 
so important to our existence and our health, and which our author 
would have been better employed in detailing, than in mustering 
his generalism. May not this have arisen, on his as well as on the 
part of some of his predecessors, from the wit and the ridicule so 
often directed against what may be called the literature of the kit- 
chen? Are our systematic chemists, indeed, afraid of the world’s 
dread laugh? When really, after all, there is nothing so very 
laughable in preparing nourishment, which we daily want, and can- 
not dispense with. 

Instead of wit, the propensity to pamper and to gormandize ought 
to be met with contempt, or with pity. Every body must despise 
such a character as Justice Greedy in the Comedy, but it is only a 
piece of foolish and unmeaning cant—(and there is not much 
meaning in any sort of cant)—to affect to ridicule, what is useful 
and indispensible. 

We have sometimes remarked that such witlings are most noto- 
rious hypocrites; for, while they affect temperance, and frame 
their pastoral eulogiums on the Hermit’s Fare of roots and spring 
water, they are secretly longing after, and will be among the first 
to partake, and enjoy the nicest tit-bits of a corporation feast: 
just like the moralist whose delicate feelings are shocked, when 
criminal indulgencies are barely hinted at ; but who will not scruple 
to revel in secret in the grossest sensualities, and even when he 
cannot actually do so, will, with little less criminality, allow his 
thoughts and his fancy to wanton and wallow in imaginary scenes 
of debauchery and vice—- though it is of much more importance to 
keep the thoughts and the fancy pure, than to square the language 
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of our every-day intercourse down to the level of meaningless hy- 
risy, and the false and smooth- oing decencies of cant, 

The chemical processes employed in preparing our food, may be 
resolved into the different modes of applying heat to animal and 
vegetable substances, and this is done in two ways, either directly, 
or through the medium of some fluid such as water or oil; in a 
word, by roasting, broiling, or baking; or by frying, boiling, or 
stewing. All of these render the substance softer than in the raw 
state, and new chemical combinations are formed which render it 
entirely different in flavor and in nutritive properties, The chemi- 
cal changes are so great, indeed, that in many cases the original 
constituents can no longer, be recognized or separated. It would 
have been useful if our author had condescended to explain some 
of these. 

Upon the subject of drink, we do not find that our author has 
said any thing. If we are to trust Mr. Abernethy’s judgment and 
experience on this topic, no sort of diluent or fluid ought to be 
taken during or after our meals, since this would be likely to injure 
the stomach, by rendering its juices less efficacious in the digestion 
of our food. Hunger and thirst, he thinks, are incom atible sen- 
sations. A hungry animal would eat to satiety, and the stimulus 
of the food would bring on a discharge of the juices of the stomach, 
which have the power of digesting the food ; and it is not probable 
that the sensation of thirst wonld be experienced till this operation 
of the stomach is effected. If the sensation of thirst then occurred, 
water would appease it, without frustrating the digestive functions. 

His rule, therefore, in taking vinous liquors for persons to whom 
habit has rendered them necessary, is that they should not take 
them during their meals, lest the temporary excitement which they 
produce should make them take more food than the powers of the 
stomach are capable of digesting ; but afterwards they may be 
allowed so much of them as may be required to induce agreeable 
feelings, or, to express the fact more clearly, as much as is neces- 
sary to prevent those uncomfortable sensations which the want of 
them may occasion; and it may be added, the less they take the 
better. Paci deceive themselves on this point. A disordered 
stomach will feel uncomfortable after eating; fermented liquors 
remove for a time the unpleasant sensations. Potion after potion 
is swallowed on this account, often without producing permanent 
tranquillity, and much to the injury of the stomach. Wine 
drinkers, he shrewdly remarks, do not drink wine after every meal, 
which proves that wine is not necessary to their digestion. 

With Abernethy, however, we should not be disposed to agree 
on this, any more than upon the practice of swallowing his eternal 
blue pills, delicious though they may be, and perfumed, as they 
usually are, with roses as fragrant as the Persian nightingale ever 
fell in love with. We should say that the quantity of Trink, as 
well as the kind of liquor, must depend altogether on the sort of 
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food eaten. If we were to live almost wholly on vegetable food 
like an Irish peasant or a Hindoo, we should for the most part 
require no drink at all, except when exhausted by heat or perspi- 
ration; for water constitutes so large a proportion of all the vece- 
tables, that little else is necessary. The peasants accordingly, who 
live on vegetable food, seldom drink any thing but ardent Spirits, 
and that necessarily in small quantities. They seldom or never 
drink large quantities of beer or porter, and have little relish for it, 
The case is very different with those who live on a large pronortion 
of animal food, as in the case of the working classes in London, 
who could not live were they not to indulge in copious potations 
of some kind or other; for as their animal food contains but little 
water, and besides is strongly stimulant, and spurs on the secreting 
glands to take so much fluid from the blood, there must be a supply 
provided to over-balance the expenditure, or intolerable thirst, 
fever, and other diseases will ensue. 

If, therefore, we eat a large quantity of beef or pork, more parti- 
cularly if it be salted, or if we drink much wine, or hard malt 
liquor, the stimulus which it produces on the glands causes a 
greater expenditure of fluids than it supplies. For example, it 
spurs on the kidneys to give out more wine, the liver to give out 
more bile, the skin to throw off more perspiration, the lungs to 
throw off more moisture, and the fountains of the mouth to produce 
more saliva—and, of course, all these are to be supplied from the 
blood, so long as it can afford the supply. When the blood has, 
at length, parted with as much fluid as it can spare, the fountains 
of the mouth, as well as the liver, kidneys, lungs and skin, thirst 
for more, and become hot and uneasy, because they cannot get it, 
as there is so much animal food used, which produces a high sti- 
mulus, and so little watery vegetable food. j 

The feeling of thirst is given us to indicate the want of fluid in 
the blood, for when in its course the blood comes to the fountains 
of the mouth, and cannot supply fluid enough to moisten them, 
thirst is the necessary consequence. But when this is the case, it 
must be obvious that drinking will not and cannot immediately 
quench thirst, be the drink taken what it may, in quantity or qua- 
lity ; for, before it can properly quench thirst, it must pass into the 
stomach and be digested, to fit it for mingling with the blood, and 
this process always requires some time. From not knowing this 
simple fact, many persons, when thirsty, drink too much, and oppress 
their stomachs with a superfluous quantity of liquor. We have 
known even water-drinkers very much injure their stomachs by too 
copious libations. 

Another important subject for invalids, upon which the author 
of the Manual has not said a word, is dress, though he condescends 
to be more than usually plain and familiar upon the structure of 
the skin, and its various affections. He probably considers dress, 
like the chemistry of cooking, to be a subject too low for the lofty 
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syle of verbiage, which he supposes to be philosophy. We shall, 
therefore, take it upon ourselves to give him one brief hint, which 
he is welcome to use should he ever feel inclined to print (he will 
not find it easy to publish) another volume of instructions, 
directing people, when it is necessary, to ‘ consult a physician.” 
\Pref.) The hint which we allude to, refers to the use of flannel, 
which is so very prevalent, and frequently so very injurious to the 
wearers. 

We would remark then, that invalids, and those who have weak 
coustitutions, are more liable to be troubled with cold feet or hands, 
than with feelings of cold on any part of the trunk of the body. 
[his fact would naturally suggest to a rational observer, an addi- 
tional pair of socks or stockings, with warm shoes and gloves, rather 
than a flannel shirt, though this glaring absurdity is precisely what 
has long been in fashion, and is even prescribed by physicians of 
reputation, who are in other respects well informed philosophical 
practitioners. The consequence, therefore, of wearing flannel shirts 
by those whose hands and feet are liable to become cold from 
weakness, is, that a greater portion of the blood, that is, of the life 
of the system, is expended on the parts irritated by the flannel, and 
of course there must be less to spare for the extremities and other 
parts of the system. In this way, it is, that the heads and feet of 
the weak become colder by the use ofa flannel shirt. In stronger 
people, and perhaps in warmer climates, this increased coldness of 
the extremities may not be perceptible, as the strong can better 
bear some increased expenditure of blood on the skin, without 
their extremities suffering from the loss; and in warmer climates, 
theextremities may not be so liable to become cold. 

Dr. Darwin mentions a very curious fact, which strongly illus- 
trates these principles. A child, six years old, having been ino- 
culated for small pox, had its bosom and face, at the beginning of 
the fever, covered with a fiery red colour, and exceedingly hot to 
the touch, while the feet were cold and pale. On exposing the 
bosom and face to colder air, with the feet only slightly covered, 
the fiery red colour disappeared in a few minutes, and the circulation 
of the blood being thus equalized, and a due proportion sent to the 
feet, they immediately became as warm as natural. It may be 
fairly inferred from the preceding facts, that all unnecessary increase 
ofirritation from warm clothing, is more injurious to feeble, than 
to robust constitutions. 

_ Flannel, as we have seen, increases the perspiration, and there- 
lore, must contribute to weaken and emaciate the body ; as is well 
known to jockies, who, when they are too heavy for riding, find the 
quickest way to lessen their weight is by sweating themselves be- 
tween blankets, in a warm room. This practice, as is found by 
experience, infallibly weakens the system by the excess of so 
general a stimulus, brings on a premature old age, and lessens the 
span of life. The same thing may be inferred from the quick matu- 
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rity and shortness of the lives of the inhabitants of Hindostan, and 
other warm climates. 

It is also to be remarked, that when the heat of the body in 
weak persons, is increased by the irritation of the points of flannel 
a greater consequent debility succeeds, than when it is produced 
by the warmth of fire ; for the flannel produces the increase of heat 
by irritating the skin, and bringing to it an increased current of 
warm blood, while the fire increases it by actually giving out its 
own heat, without the same increased expenditure of blood. Upon 
these principles the wearing of a new flannel shirt, not too fine, for 
six, eight, or ten days, (not longer) may often act as powerfully in 
drawing off the attacks of disease from the lungs, the liver, or the 
bowels, asa couple of blisters, half a foot in diameter. 

On arriving in the course of our pews of the volume, near the 
end of our toilsome journey, we marked out the following passage, 
entitled by the author, a ‘ Philosophical Commentary,’ which we 
imagine he would himself prefer to see selected as a specimen of 
his best manner. He holds forth in these words :— 


‘ From a retrospective review of what has been adduced, it will appear 
evident that a certain state, or predisposition of organic structure, is es- 
sential to the attainment and preservation of health. There is a variety 
in the primordial stamina of different persons, which renders them more 
or less liable to be affected by external agents. Experience has demon- 
strated, that it is not essential to great duration or longevity, that the per- 
son should possess perfect health, for there are many instances on record, 
where the party has continually been subject to functional affections, and 
yet have lived to an extreme age. The human species differ very widely 
from every living creature with which we are acquainted; not only in the 
complexity of their erganization, but in being a party to which mind, 
and all intellectual feeling so particularly belong. The bodily organs of 
man will soon cease to act in unison, unless his internal feelings corres- 
pond nearly with his external circumstances; he is surrounded with many 
wants, but he has also a greater amplitude of means to gratify them, than 
any other creature ;—his being appears more expanded, his organization 
is very complicated and delicate, and his intensive life and self-convincing 
powefs, are, therefore, very great. His very existence, appears in a phy- 
sical view, as little else than incessant charge, an almost perpetual alterna- 
tion of destruction and restoration! Fresh component parts are every 
moment collected from surrounding agents, called into life from an inani- 
mate state, and transferred from the chemical to the organic and living 
world; which now lose many of their chemical affini‘ies, and in ex- 
change, become subject to the laws of vital organization.’—p. 299. 

The only part of the volume with which we were interested, con- 
tains some smart exposures of the puffing system of advertisers— 
not however from the pen of the author, but from the preface to a 
scarce tract in his possession, As there are few of our readers, we 
are persuaded, who would not be pleased with his passage, after 
being bewildered among the ‘ vital organizations’ of the author's 
‘thoracic and abdominal viscera’—-we shall here extract it. 
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‘In short, we seem to be the wisest, wealthiest, and certainly may, if 
we please, be the very happiest people under the sun, as it is universally 
jiowed, we are the most generous and disinterested. In evidence of this 

sition, have we not advertisements daily offered to the public, containing 
igvitations to health, beauty, vigour, wives, places, pensions and honours ? 
_all of which may be obtained for money. And what leaves nothing 
to be wished for, in this glorious country, is the candid and generous offers 
of money itself; that very essential article, so often made in every part of 
the metropolis. Some gentlemen, indeed, confine their offers to persons of 
fashion, upon security natale solum; the greater part of these beneficent 
beings, like the sun and rain, are disposed to dispense their blessings 
indiscriminately on all. But should a mistaken pride, or any other reason, 
prevent the acceptance of these kind and disinterested offers; there are 
zentlemen to be found, for money, deeeply skilled in the science of calcu- 
lation on the mysteries of the cabala, who would most readily direct your 
choice of the most lucky numbers in games of chance, or in the lottery, or 
such other methods of applying your money, as will to a certainty ensure 
your acquiring an independent fortune without the least risk, and in a 
very short time! All which advantages they would doubtless have long 
since secured to themselves, were they not actuated by that love for man- 
kind, and contempt of sordid lucre, which always distinguishes true phi- 
losophy. 

‘Not to mention other gentlemen, who will make irregular and decayed 
teeth give place to others of six different enamels. We have professors, 
also, who will undertake to raise up fallen noses, or make new ones, at the 
choice of the patient. Broken jaw-bones are not allowed to form ina 
callous in the regular way ex naturd; but mechanical means are em- 
ployed, which make the bones much the better since the accident! We 
have one person who is a great benefactor of mankind, for he absolutely 
undertakes to cure all, and every disorder to which the frailty of our com- 
mon nature has rendered us liable—and this he offers to prove clearly to 
our senses, if we are not incorrigibly ignorant, by a process called occult 
demonstration,—he being (to use his own words) mechanically accurated 
and anatomically perfected in the human structure! We all know, and 
many feel, to their costs—that the gout is a most painful disease; but we 
are now happily informed, that an infallible cure has been discovered for that 
dreadful disorder ; and that persons who are suffering under its paroxysms, 
80 as to be utterly unable to move, may be radically cured, either by 
the month, the year, or even for life, without any annoyance from medicine, 
but simply by muscular motion; or by another secret, which the generous 
possessor offers to disclose to the public, for the paltry sum of twenty 
thousand pounds! In addition to this,—all the disorders contained in the 
long catalogue of human miseries, will be found to yield to the stupendous 
power of the vapour baths of a modern worthy, whence, like Jason from 
the Kettle of Medea, the patient springs out totally renovated ! ! ! 

‘There are many advertisements which do not altogether, perhaps, reflect 
honour upon the parties concerned, or that of the country where they are 
suffered ; but even this, like every thing else, is matter of opinion ; such, 
for instance, as those relative to the seats in parliament; or that of guar- 
dians, offering to bestow their wards in marriage upon certain considera- 
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tions. But the first is no new matter, having been the usage time out of 
mind; and as for the other, what may appear as sordid in the proposal, wil] 
serve, like shade in a picture, or discord in music, to form a contrast and 
set off the disinterested offers of other advertisers. 

‘ Though it may, perhaps, be objected, that some of the outrages upon 
common feeling here related, are not now existing; or that the writers are 
dead ;—to this I answer,—that if some causes have ceased to exist, others 
equally absurd and abominable are every day created by living actors 
which many know to their cost. In fine, folly and ignorance, whenever . 
is to be found, immediately produces a demand for fraud and every species 
of imposition.’ ' 

‘Beware of hypocrisy of every description;—you may as well believe 
that the Pope can send you to perdition, as that an advertising charlatan 
can, by any empirical nostrum restore you to health.’—p, 327. 

Had the rest of the volume run in this vein, it might probably 
have found readers; in its present form it is not adapted for any 
class—being too trifling and vague for professional men, and far too 
technical, prosy, and dull for the unprofessional invalid. 








Arr. X1.—Précis de l’ Histoire Ancienne, par M. M. Poirson et Ciix, 
professeurs de |’histoire aux colleges royaux de Henri IV. et de Charle- 
magne. 8vo. Paris. 1828. 


Tue success of Niebuhr’s ingenious scrutiny (frequently fanci- 
ful as it appears to us) into the early History of Rome, has pro- 


duced the usual effects of literary success—a crowd of imitations— 
all endeavouring to attract notoriety by mincing their little scraps 
of scepticism, and nibbling at the facts which have been considered 
as indisputably established for the last two thousand years. There 
can be little doubt that such discussions frequently prove useful, 
but they are not without their evils, among which the most serious 
is the tendency they have to unhinge our belief in all history ; but 
we must, asin all human things, be contented to take a portion of 
evil with what is really good, and so must we take the researches of 
Niebuhr, the great historical reformer himself, as well as his numer- 
ous disciples and imitators, among whom we must reckon Poirson 
and Caix, the joint authors of the work now under review. We 
well recollect a remarkable saying of the Professor of Greek, while 
we were attending the University some twenty years ago—namely, 
“that we now knew more of the Greek language (tmeaning its 
structure) than the old Greeks themselves ;—and if M. Niebuhr’s 
School of History become as fashionable as it threatens to do, 
we shall perhaps come to know more of the transactions of the 
classical ages, than the very actors and agents themselves. __ 
We find our authors, accordingly, entering into investigations 
upon the History of Greece, replete with mterest and novelty, re- 
ferring both to the early and the later ages of Greece—upon the 
periods which preceded the wars of Philip, as well as those which 
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f:llowed the epoch of Alexander the Great, up to the Roman con- 
quest. ; : 

Such appears to us to be the character of this production. It 
irings to light several facts which have hitherto been unknown or 
Jl understood ; distinguishes wita an apparent precision—(not as 
we think always accurate) the different races or tribes of the 
Grecks, with their several origins; and endeavours (with rather 
more success) to clear up the chronological epochs from the dis- 
order and confusion in which they have so long been involved — 
particularly the period intervening between the arrival of the Hera- 
clide and the Macedonian war, and that which immediately suc- 
ceeded the conquests of Alexander, till Greece became a Koman 
province. 

These researches, we may remark, not only throwa different as- 
pect over the whole history of Greece; but they tend to awaken 
new and more accurate ideas of the progress of civilization. The 
wuthors, however, have not philosophized upon the consequences of 
their discoveries with the same originality and boldness as they 
have scrutinized the facts themselves,—a circumstance which, con- 
sidering the speculative cast so prevalent in the literature of France, 
appears to us to be not a little singular and marvellous. To give 
our readers a specimen of this production of the new school, as we 
may call it, of History, we shall here note a few things which 
caught our attention on perusal, beginning with the earlier ages of 
Greece, previous to the Macedonian war. 

We shall pass over the aborigines of Greece—they were the 
children of the country—-the sons of the earth itself, as the old 
historians express it. There is no country which has not had its 
Aborigines, that is to say, there have been every where people who 
had lost all trace of their origin, and knew not whence they 
came; for we may apply to history, the celebrated axiom of 
Bridroison, that they are the sons of somebody. So, every people 
must have its origin somewhere, come from some first place, and 
descend from some first man, and above ail from God. A Jove 
priuwcipium—there must commence the foundation of all history, 
language, and philosophy. Whoever denies this maxim, must be- 
lieve that we were born one fine morning in spring, after a shower 
of rain, like mosses or ferns. 

The first people, whom history mentions as the inhabitants of 
Greece, are the Pelasgi. But who are these Pelasgi? Niebuhr, in 
his Roman Nistory, has taken up one hundred pages in endea- 
vouring to discover over what countries they extended, and found 
them scattered over Greece, Epirus, Crete, lealy, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor, and, in fact, every where. But whence did this people come, 
who had spread themselves over all the earth—this people famed by 
their powerful destinies and great misfortunes, and whose memory 
was preserved by traditions—this people, who forged for themselves 
4 confused and fabulous antiquity—whence come they? Niebuhr 
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does not say. M. Poirson, who has made deep researches upon 
the subject, states them to have come from Arabia, Pheenicia, and 
the land of Canaan, before or about the time of Inachus, 2,000 years 
before Christ. 

Thus the Pelasgi formed part of that redoubtable nation of shep- 
herds, who, about the year 2156 before the commencement of our 
era, invaded Egypt, and established a kingdom under the name of 
Hycsos. The Greek civilization thus descended from those plains 
of Chaldea, and Mesopotamia, from which, according to the book 
of Genesis, Abraham departed ; and Arabia should, therefore, have 
done, 2000 years before our era, what she really did six centuries 
afterwards. She should have sent her Hycsos and her Pelasgi 
to the conquest of Egypt and the West, to accomplish which, 
afterwards, she sent her Mahometans; and if religious traditions 
and mythological fables are every where attached to the memory of 
the Pelasgi—if the mysterious priesthood of the Te/chines existed 
in Greece as far back as the time of Inachus, who will tell us in 
those remote times, in which imagination delights to plunge itself, 
that there was not, as inthe days of Mahomet, some great reform- 
ation, or change of religion, which might have dispersed the Arabs 
over the world ? 

Asia continued to pour forth her hordes of people into Greece. Ci- 
vilization and the gods of Egypt went into Attica, with Cecrops, 1650. 
Cadmus left Phcenicia, and travelled to Thebes in 1580. Danalis, 
the Egyptian, went into Argolida,in 1572. 1In1389, the Phrygian 
Pelops passed over into Thessaly, and afterwards into the Pelo- 
ponesus. Thus Greece owes her civilization entirely to the Asiatics. 
Sometimes it was wafted from Arabia—at other times from Egypt 
—and again from Pheenicia and Phrygia, exhibiting in each 
instance different developments of arts, manners, and religion. 
Our authors compare it to a book with editions of different dates, 
but with little, if any, change in its composition. The destinies of 
Greece manifested a very different genius from that of the East. 
Is it not to Greece that Europe owes the first germ of her infant 
civilization, and could she have produced this had she ever been 
subjugated to the yoke of oriental thraldom, which always has 
imbued the highest advances of eastern civilization, whether it 
arose under theocracies or under despotisms? In Asia, whenever 
a priest,or a despot, has issued his commands, nobody has ever 
dared to answer “‘ No;” and in Asia, consequently, man has never 
had the spirit to break loose from his slavery, nor to rise to the 
dignity of freedom; there, he has none of that energy and inde- 
pendence which stirs up a noble and manly pride—he is ready to 
bow the knee, and abase his mind at the nod of the oppressor. 
It was not, therefore, possible for the East to lay the foundations 
of Grecian freedom—the first germ of that civilization, which, at 


this moment, is advancing with increased splendour over the whole 
face of Christendom. 
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In 1610, Deucalion, son of Prometheus, King of the Scythians, 
founded a colony in Thessaly. These were men from the regions 
of the north—these were the fathers of Grecian and European 
avilization. They were of the race of Japhet—the audax Japeti 
venus—who did not receive from the hands of the gods the fire of 
reason to go, and, as the Eastern nations, burn it in sacrificing 
upon altars, but who, with uncommon temerity, stole it from 
heaven, and made use of it, in despite of forbidding Jupiter him- 
wif. Prometheus is emblematical of the civilization and genius of 
Europe—a genius whose love is independence—whose confidence 
is in itself—whose hatred and rejection is the yoke of every form 
of theocracy or despotism—a genius of a fiery and aristocratical 
spirit, which has long been blamed for the assistance which it gives 
the feeble—a genius which has never submitted to slavery, and 
which has vanquished the spirit of the East, whenever they have 
contended for the superiority. 

It is the nature of the genius of the North, and is also its 
destiny, to be eternally embodied with, and to conquer, the genius 
of the East. We might even add, that it feels a pleasure in the 
part which it is destined to act, and even throws a little malice on 
the side of its natural bias and propensity ; for it seems only to 
await till the civilization of the East fancies itself superior, and 
on the point of triumphing, to rush forth, and snatch from its 
grasp the laurels of victory, and to overthrow all the works which 
ithad been erecting. Take the war of the Medes for an example 
—take the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, who submitted to the 
yoke—take Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and Baotia, who have 
each in their turns yielded. The genius of the East was eager to 
bear the sway, but Salamis destroyed its hopes. Before the time 
of Alexander, Greece became a vice-royalty of Persia; the gold of 
the Great King was the successful weapon by which it was sub- 
dued. Then rose up Alexander, and the genius of the East was 
attacked and defeated upon its natural soil. Nevertheless, it re- 
covered from its fallen courage, and, with an insinuating address, 
lormed intrigues in the courts of Alexander’s successors. Again it 
was ready to prevail, and was again forced to shrink back into re- 
tirement by the arms of the all-conquering Romans. At Rome it 
practised the same manceuvres which it had done in Alexandria 
and Antioch. Ina word, it surmounted the throne, in the person 
of Dioclesian, and was repelled by the invasion of the barbarians. 
There is no form—no religion—no learning—no philosophy—no 
government, which the genius of the East has not assumed, and 
which has not, in like manner, been assumed by the genius of the 
North, to cope with and surpass its rival. 

M. Poirson has the merit of having revived the history of this 
struggle in Greece, before the period of the war of the Medes. We 
will follow him, step by step, and continue to take advantage of 
his discoveries. He will pardon us for explaining his researches in 
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a point of view different to himself, and for seeing the happiness 
of Greece aud Europe, in circumstances which appear to him to 
threaten only ruin and disaster. 

The AZolians, Achwans, and lonians, a people descended from 
Helenus, son of Deucalion, were spread over central Greece and 
the Peloponesus. The Dorians occupied the northern parts of 
the country, and retained the manners and notions of the North 
whilst their brethren of the line of Helenus, were intermixed with 
Asiatic colonies. At the time of the Trojan war, the two last- 
mentioned tribes, in appearance, were united ; for, indeed, if, on 
the one hand, Agamemnon, who was of the Phrygian race, was 
set over the army, the Helenide, on the other hand, were the most 
powerful ; for out of fifty-one principalities, thirty-four belonged 
to them, and the other seventeen to the Pelasgi, the Pheenicians, 
and Phrygians. 

They were not only two people living in the bonds of peace, 
upon the same spot of earth—they were two united and confederated 
people, forming but one nation—worshipping the same gods— 
practising the same arts—and submitting to the same form of g0- 


vernment. Such was the state of Greece at the time of the Trojan 
war. 


After the lapse of three centuries and a half, passed in wars, in 
peace, and alliances, all distinction and difference between the race 
ef Helenus and the Asiatics had been effaced. The genius of the 
North and the genius of the Orient seemed united ; and this, ac- 


cording to M. Poirson, was the most brilliant epoch of the first 
civilization of Greece. Then came the Heeraclide, and the inva- 
sion of the Dorians. Greece was thrown back into a condition of 
barbarism ; and from the year 1190, until 494 before Christ, a 
period of more than 600 years, Greece remained in a state of 
middle-age. 

It is here that M. Poirson has made one of his most curious dis- 
coveries. He has retraced the middle ages in Greece, and, by that 
means, however opposed it may appear to be to the spirit of 
system, he will have aided the new science of history—a science 
particularly simple in its nature, although accused of presumption 
and audacity, which supposes, with the most common theology, 
that there is a Providence, which guides this terrestrial ball— 
which supposes, with philosophy, of whatever school it be, or how- 
soever it may explain human nature, that the mind as well as the 
body, has its peculiar laws—and from all this deduces the idea, that 
history itself, the mere recital of the works of Providence, and of 
the development of human nature, must also be subject to certain 
laws. Ina word, such is all the philosophy of history, which, 10 
proportion as it studies events, establishes formula, that are ol the 
greatest aid to the learned, and serve them as a sort of conducting 
clue in their studies and researches. Upon the faith of our modern 
middle-age, the philosophy of history had a right to trust in this 
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formule, that every country has its middle-age. From the re- 
garches of M. Poirson, the formule may be more boldly pub- 
lished. , . . . 

Let us study now the history of Asia Major, and the history of 
Ancient Italy ; and with this idea before us, we shall see what new 
iohts will appear. We dare say, upon this ground, that the Romans 
were the barbarians of Italy—that between the end of the Etruscan 
svilization, and the commencement of the Roman civilization, 
after the Punic wars, Rome had its middle age. 

Every middle age resembles this—ancient or modern—Greek, 
italian, or German; it has some special and distinguishing cha- 
racter. See, for instance, the middle age of Greece, as described 
by M. Poirson. At first, all its royalties were military—the yene- 
ral, in fact, was king: such was the first race of the French Mero- 
ringian kings. Then arose the aristocracy, which, in other words, 
is our feudal system; and then came the emancipation of the 
people—that is, the history of Europe, from the 16th century. The 
middle age every where led to slavery and aristocratical predomi- 
nancy. Here, then, are two traits especially characteristic. 

Another formula of the philosophy of history is, that every middle 
age iS progressive. This maxim 1s warmly disputed. In these 
days our modern middle age has passed for an epoch of barbarism 
and confusion ; and it is with some difficulty that the new school 
of history can establish the opposite opinion ; and, in this instance, 
our authors renounce their discipleship, and treat of the middle 
age of Greece with no more favour, premising, to the no small irri- 
tation of certain French savans, that the period of the Trojan war 
was one of manifest barbarism. 

Were we to hazard our own opinion upon the subject, we should 
be disposed to take a middle course between the disputants. We 
would not, with the one, deny to the middle ages, either of Greece, 
of Rome, or of Modern Europe, every spark of civilization, and 
pronounce them altogether morally and intellectually dark ; neither 
would we, with the other, impute to these ages the lights of civili- 
zation, which they have fancied as shining amidst the darkness— 
peopling the gloom with stars, countless in number, and scintillat- 
ing with a brilliancy ever increasing. 








Art. XI].— Essai sur U Histoire de U'esprit Humain dans U Antiquité. 
Par M. Rio, Professeur au Collége de Louis le Grand. Paris. 1 vol. 
8vo. 1829, 

Tue study of antiquity is an inexhaustible source of useful know- 

ledge and intellectual pleasure. Man has his eyes always on the 

future, to which his thoughts are led by the two most powerful 
nee of his being—fear and hope. But the future is always 
idden in thick darkness, which can only be cleared up by a know- 
ledge of the past—to discover what shall or must be in the succes- 
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sion of future ages, we must consider what has been. A fund of 
instruction may be thus gathered from this noble study. The 
human race is so far from its origin, that it seems separated by an 
immense void ; nothing, therefore, can be more interesting than to 
examine the traces which have been left marked on the road of 
life, the numerous windings which have rendered the progress 
slow and painful, and the various degrees of improvement through 
which it has passed, till it once opened into the extended sphere 
which proved its divine commencement. Examinations thus car- 
ried on, produced the most agreeable reflections, It is like looking 
back on the days of youth. 

Antiquity has generally been venerated by men of genius, but it 
has always been studied by piecemeal. The monuments of the 
fine arts, the progress of industry, the changes of empires, one or 
the other has singly occupied the attention of learned men, and, 
with the exception of Egypt, their inquiries have been uniformly 
confined to the antiquities of Greece and Rome. It is only very 
lately that a desire has been felt to study more generally the prin- 
ciples of human nature, or that the remoter regions of Asia have 
been traversed, to afford materials for the purpose. To Germany 
belongs the honour of having given the first impulse, and the 
names of Herder, of Heerin, and of Creutzer, figure among those 
who deserve our gratitude for their attention to this branch of 
study. Their example in this vast field is beginning to be followed, 
and the literary riches of the East, which were entirely unknown 
to our ancestors, will very soon be generally known. The first 
writer who has really engaged in this study in France, is the author 
of the work before us. We shall endeavour to give an idea of his 
valuable production. 

The author begins by distinguishing in the progress of human 
civilization, three different primitive and fundamental influences— 
these are, the intellectual, moral, and operative, or industriel. 
The division is correct, but these are all, notwithstanding, the 
products of one intellectual element, which the author proposes to 
develope. The reason why he has not placed the moral element 
first in its influences over civilization, is a melancholy, but incon- 
testible truth. ‘The intellectual elements,’ says he, are ‘ always 
active and increasing among a people, while the other remains 
stationary ; there is no progress for the human heart, and in 
studying it in society, we find its purity naturally continually 
diminishing. We have a proof of this in the history of Rome and 
other nations ; so that it may be seen that where intelligence has 
been most rich in its operations, there the Divinity has had most 
reason to repent of his creation.’ With regard to the element 
industriel, the author has neglected it, by considering it separate 
from that of intellect; but we must refer to the author himself. 

It has been given as a principle, that the intellect alone presides 
over the civilization of a people, because it is alone capable of pro- 
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ceding progressively to the end. But it may be objected that the 
jiscoveries of industry, very far from being independent of the in- 
tellect, represent it in a sensible manner, and determine its de- 
velopment and improvement ; for it is not exclusively books and 
abstract doctrines which prove the presence and activity of human 
yderstanding : science exists inactive before it shows itself in 
thinking man, the difference is only in the method : for, in general, 
that which the one has seen by synthesis the other has discovered by 
analysis, He who first traced lines upon the vast plains of Egypt, 
io mark the divisions of the land which the inundations of the Nile 
bad confounded, made no science of geometry, but he knew its 
forms as well as Euclid. The question is, if the understanding is 
active, or if the discovery was made by hazard. This objection 
was not started without reason, but it does not destroy the author’s 
argument, for, without denying the actions of intelligence in the 
inventions of industry, he only proposes to examine the results as 
they appear under scientific forms. In this point of view the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences could not properly enter into his 
plan, and the products of the intellectual element are fitly made the 
base of a history of the human mind, as they comprehend all others, 
and justify the fine saying of Pascal, that all men of all ages 
should be considered as one man subsisting always, and learning 
always. 

Continuing his argument, the author says, that history agrees 
with psychology—that the imagination is the ruling faculty in the 
youth of societies ; that in their more advanced periods it is com- 
bined with observation, and that in their old age, observation 
remains alone. Such, in his opinion, is the base of the chronology 
of the human mind, and hence it results that the various branches 
of literature have their rise in the following order: poetry and the 
fine arts, eloquence and history, philosophy or the natural and 
exact sciences. There is an appearance of truth in this arrange- 
ment ; but is not such a classification of the changes of the moral 
world, a confining it with the necessity which presides over the law, 
of the physical world, and therefore too tii and precise ? 
Psychology may adopt such a method, because it delights to sim- 
plify and bring every thing to unity, but it often reduces history 
toan absurdity. As there is nothing more likely to deceive us 
thana system, let us see if it be a general and permanent historical 
truth, or an hypothesis which all the annals of literature, both 
ancient and modern, contradict. 

The invention of tragedy among the Greeks is the greatest 
honour of which the ancients have to boast; it was a kind of new 
prodigy of the imagination. /®schylus well said that he gave his 
countrymen relievos from the paintings of Homer. The dramatic 
action was, as he conceived it, one of those astonishing combina- 
tions which mark a new era in the human mind. But the age of 
“schylus and Sophocles, very far from being a detached era, dis- 
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tinguished only by poetry and the fine arts, was an age of orators 
and philosophers. These two tragic poets were preceded by Thales 
Pythagoras, and by Xenophon, who had cultivated with the greatest 
success, physical and moral sciences, and they were the contempo- 
raries not only of Pericles, so distinguished for his eloquence, but of 
a numerous cohort of profound observers, who, by their indepen- 
dence of thought gave birth to a multitude of various systems and 
sects, and filled the world with their quarrels, their reveries, and 
sophisms. Virgil and Horace, who answered, the one to Homer 
and Theocritus, and the other to Pindar and Archilocus, lived jp 
the same age as Sallust, Livy, Cicero, and Cesar. Tasso and 
Ariosto, Michael Angelo and Raphael, astonished Europe by their 

enius, at the same time as the astronomer Galileo and political 

Tachiavel. Shakspeare was creating new dramatic combinations, 
while Bacon was inventing the Novum Organum ; and Dante and 
Milton pursued their sublime tracts in the midst of bloody wars 
and revolutions. ‘Time then can set no barrier to imagination or 
philosophy. No! moral nature has no fixed laws like physical. 
Spring precedes summer ; and summer, autumn, by an absolute 
tule; but it is not so with the operations of the mind : the pro- 
ductions of the intellect and all its phenomena are continually 
mixed confusedly together. The author endeavours to establish 
such a theory for the chronological arrangement of intellectual 
productions, but he is in continual difficulty; and we have these 
very remarkable phrases given as some sort of justification for his 
contradiction to historical facts. ‘In the same manner,’ says he, 
‘as in early times, one man is judge, general, and priest—so in the 
same early times, theology and morality, poetry and history, are 
united into one.’ 

But, reverting for a moment to another part cf the work, we 
meet with an idea more generally correct. Before tracing the 
revolutions of mind in antiquity, the author has endeavored to 
establish two fundamental rules as necessary to the progress—that 
is, religion, which alone gives man force to accomplish his destiny ; 
and the social state, by which a number of individuals having the 
same hopes and wants, unite together and share their common 
means of good or safety. This is correct, for it is a false notion 
which places man naturally among the beasts of the forest. The 
author has rightly remarked, that social union is the foundation 
of human intelligence. Man is from the first free and intelligent, 
and we should regard him as Thompson has done— 

‘* Man superior walks, 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 
And looking lively gratitude.” 


After having laid the base of the edifice, the author begins his 


remarks with the Chinese, a people who have preserved, during four 


thousand years, the same form of government, of religion, and ol 
character. Their government was at first patriarchal, then monar- 
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chical, and sometimes tyrannical. But the monarchy has always 
had a counterpoise, firm and steady, in literature, which has given 
rise in this country to a kind of aristocracy, the power of which is 
founded on opinion, but which is not the less terrible to princes. 
Religion has always reposed upon the doctrine of the essential 
unity of God, the creator and preserver of the universe, although 
enveloped in mysterious forms and symbols. We know nothing 
of the early history of this nation, except that which Confucius, 
who lived towards the end of the sixth century, before the vulgar 
era, gathered together in what are called the sacred books, of which 
the two most important are the Chiking, which contains poems of 
great beauty and simplicity; and the Chouking, which gives 
precepts of moral conduct for kingsand ministers. With regard 
to the last, the author says that the doctrine which it contains, 
has served to assist all the philosophers who have since argued 
in the being of a God, or his relation to man. We should guess 
from this, that the products of the imagination, and of expe- 
rience, have been contemporary among the Chinese. We agree 
however, with the author, that the oldest poets fail of imagination, 
and that it was only about the time of the Christian era, that 
China had Anacreons and Horaces, whilst mechanism and 
geometry had been flourishing from times immemorial. For the 
rest the author follows the history of the human mind. In the 
next place, in relation to all its various objects, the result is, that 
among the arts, those of design have never flourished ; that history 
or political eloquence have been cultivated with the greatest 
success, and that in philosophy the physical sciences have made 
great attempts, but without extraordinary success. 

Passing from China to India, the first difference which strikes 
us is the establishment of castes which prevail so extensively in 
the latter country—but are altogether unknown in the former. 
But as the Brahmins are the only influential and privileged caste, 
we see that religion has been here, likewise, the origin of the dif- 
ferent branches of human knowledge. The imagination has put 
forth some brilliant and profound allegories in the two famous 
Epic poems of Romaian and Mahadharat, of which modern orien- 
talists have given a complete analysis The latter is considered 
as one of the finest poems in the world. It has a most splendid 
Episode, which may be regarded, says the author, as an abridg- 
ment of all the principal moral and metaphysica Isystems taught 
among the Indians. Here is another proof that poetry does not 
necessarily precede philosophy. The author takes a rapid review of 
their philosophical dogmas, and then passes to a consideration of 
the other intellectual pursuits of this people, especially with regard 
to legislation, following the translation of the laws of Menu b 
Colebrook, and in the drama those of Jones and Wilson. Wit 
regard to the fine arts, he observes, that music and architecture 


were carried to the highest perfection, while painting and sculp- 
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ture, history, chronology, and the natural sciences haye never 
escaped from barbarism. He next proceeds to the intellectual 
history of Persia, Phoenicia, Egypt, and India. It is curious, 
however, that in mentioning Pheenicia, he has not once introduced 
the name of Sanchoniathon. 

In speaking of the part which the Chinese have taken in pro- 
moting the progress of intelligence, he has made a very just remark, 
which illustrates the transfer of oriental literature to Greece. 
The Chinese, says he, have done much, but nothing in proportion 
to the time of their existence as a nation. If ages added to ages 
could secure the moral and intellectual perfection of a people, the 
Chinese would be the most perfect in the world ; but history shows 
that a long existence is not more certainly a good, than to indi- 
viduals. Among the Greeks, the vital force was soon consumed ; 
but what traces of light has it left behind !! 

But our author concentrates all his attention on the Greeks, who 
have left us such abundant materials for a history of the human mind. 
The picture which he has drawn of the times which preceded the 
age of Pericles, is a beautiful piece of historical eloquence—it is not 
the play of a rhetorician, but the discourse of a man deeply pene- 
trated with the genins of a people whom he describes. He then 


proceeds to that memorable epoch which extends from Pericles 
to Demosthenes, during which Greece seemed to be tranformed 
into a temple of glory and immortality. The battle-fields were 
yl inte with heroes, the tribunes with orators, the peaceable 


yceums with philosophers, and every branch of poetry'and the fine 
arts, shone with their most splendid specimens. The limits of this 
article will not permit us to point out all the excellencies of this 
work, for todo this we must transcribe it. The author has, of course 
been obliged to confine himself frequently within too narrow a 
compass ; as for example, on the subject of Greek tragedy, which 
we consider has exercised more influence than is usually imagined, 
and he has not employed his usual penetration in treating it having 
followed with too much facility the brilliant antitheses of Schlegel, 
which rest in a great degreeon chimeras. But on the whole, this 
work is one of the most important which France has produced in 
the present age, It is well conceived, written with unction and ele- 
gance, and sprinkled with many excellent and profound views, as well 
as noble opinions, which do honor to the character of the author. 
The continuation, we trust, will be published as soon as possible. 
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Art. XI.—Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy; or a Familiar 
Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind. 
2 vols. pp. 308, 300. 8vo. London: Bull. 1829. 


AN admirable subject and an excellent plan have here been on 
ously spoiled in consequence of imperfect knowledge, and still 
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more imperfect execution. It is our decided opinion, indeed, that 
wetaphysics, (meaning thereby plain and rational metaphysics) 
yotwithstanding the present unpopularity of the subject, furnish 
ove of the best themes for a popular treatise, such as we presume 
the volumes before us were intended to contain. Of all the sub- 
ects of philosophy indeed, with which we are acquainted, it is the 
wost capable of intelligible and interesting illustration. We do not, 
of course, mean the abstruse metaphysics of the schools, or the 
logic of Aristotle, much less the vague prosing of Dugald Stewart. 
Renouncing these as entirely unfit for our purpose, we should 
come at once to fact and experience—to the thoughts and the 
feelings with which we are every day familiar, taking examples 
from what every body has thought and felt and dussineel a een a 
times over. In this wide and uncultivated field we could ramble 
with enthusiastic pleasure, and we think we could make our 
readers confess that metaphysics are not so unintelligible, nor so 
dry, nor so misty as they seem to be universally considered. Nay, 
we sanguinely anticipate that the time is not very distant when 
this study will regain its popularity, when it will become really 
useful instead of being as it has so long been, locked and sealed 
up in the pondrous tomes of abstruse speculation and unintelligible 
argument. 

The refinements of reasoning which arose in Greece, were, like 
all other excessive retinements, a disease. Aristotle and Plato and 
Proclus speculated and conjectured in a regioncreated by theirown 
faney, and of course their reasonings could partake of nothing 
but of fiction; yet were their fictions so powerfully fascinat- 
ing to others, that they continue at this moment to hold com- 
pletely spell-bound the whole of our metaphysical philosophers, 
even those who pretend to reject their authority. This is what 
makes all our systematic writers so abstruse and unintelligible. 
Certain questions have been started, and certain points have been 
discussed from the time of the Greek philosophers till now, and 
every writer thinks he must take up these and say what has been 
said a hundred times before, rather than observe for himself, and 
th'nk for himself, and in this way error continues to be propagated. 

It is to the spirit of system, indeed, that we owe almost every 
absurdity in science. It was this very spirit which misled Aris- 
totle, the great philosopher of Greece, who, if he had not set him- 
self to build a system of abstruse logic, and scattered through 
all his works the language of that system—would at this moment 
have stood on the highest pinnacle of philosophic glory—would, 
we may boldly say, have ranked higher than even Newton himself. 

his was the man who was the father of natural history, and cor- 
rect observation, and profound research ; this was the man, who 
first applied his splendid genius to the investigation of philosophic 
criticism, and who forged the chains which continue to fetter the 
drama of Italy and France; this was the man who first investi- 
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gated the principles of government and political economy, and 
who taught Alexander of Macedon, to conquer the world with 
mere handful of soldiers; this was the man who put the spell of his 
powerful spirit upon the whole civilized world, and ruled supreme 
and uncontrolled in the republic of letters, for nearly two thousand 
years. But this same Aristotle, whose genius was so universal and 
grand, thought it the greatest sin in philosophy to speak intelli- 
gibly,—and now when solemn mystery and unmeaning words are 
becoming a laughing-stock, the fame of the great stagerite—the 
founder of the Peripatetic school, is fast fading into obscurity— 
and let it fade, for mystery deserves it. t 

The author now under review, does not profess to imitate the 
exoterics of Aristotle, but he is far from competent to the task of 
exotericism—manifesting great incapability of simplifying what 
is abstruse by apt illustration, or by taking the level of his pupil's 
acquirements for his starting post. He commences with a heavy 
narrative of the life and character of Dr. Herbert, the leading 
speaker in the conversations—a narrative which might have been 
rendered more interesting had he selected the early development of 
talent in some of the pupils in preference ; though we should have 
been disposed to dash at once tn medias res as Aristotle recom- 
mends in his Pactics. There is not, in fact, any thing calculated 
to arrest the attention of an uninstructed reader, but rather to repel 
him, before the opening of the second conversation, at page 65. All 
the stuff previous to this ought decidedly to be cancelled. The 
opening of this second conversation will prove to our readers that 
the author has little of the tact necessary for this style of compo- 
sition—none for enchaining the attention of young readers, and of 
begetting in them:a thirst for information. He thus proceeds: 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—Well, I have no doubt that since we had our last con- 
versation, you have been thinking about this philosophy, or knowledge of 
the mind—have any of you found out how we shall set about it? 

* Mary.—Perhaps you will have the kindness to tell us, and I am sure 
we will listen to ycu. 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—l have doubts if that would be the best way: in all 
cases of that kind, there is danger of our learning the words and not the 
meaning? Has any other of you any thing to propose ? 

‘ Charles.—We may get a book, and read it carefully ; and when we 
meet with any thing that we do not understand, we will come to you for 
an explanation. 

‘ Dr, Herbert.—That would not altogether do either, Charles, many 
people are, no doubt, obliged to instruct themselves by reading: but, i 
that about which you wanted to be informed were a material thing, say a 


elephant for instance, whether would ycu prefer seeing it, or a description 
of it? 


‘ Edward.—Of course, we would prefer seeing the elephant ;at least I 
am sure I should. 


‘ Dr. Herbert.—Then each of us has got a mind, and we have only to 
study that. 
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‘ Matilda.—But we cannot see it: you told us that we could not 
,pow any thing about the nature of it, further than how it acts. 

« Dr. Herbert.—And how much more than that could you know about 
the elephant ? 

‘ Edward.—A great deal, surely. An elephant has got a great body, 
thick clumsy legs, long hanging ears, small ugly eyes— 

‘ Mury.—No,—pretty eyes, Edward ; eyes that would make a person 
believe the beast were thinking. 

‘ Edward.—‘* Pretty, thinking eyes,” then, large tusks, not a very 
pretty mouth, and a trunk with which it could pick up a pin, or fell an 


ox: then it has got skin, and flesh, and blood, and brains, and a 
stomach. 


‘Dr. Herbert.—No doubt, it has got all these; and yet, when you 
have mentioned them all, you have not told us what an elephant is; you 
have only mentioned the names of the parts of its body; and if we said 
that the mind is that which perceives, and remembers, and compares, and 
judges, and combines, and associates, and has feelings and emotions ; 
such as courage, and pity, and joy, and anger, we should give just the same 
account of it as you have given of the elephant; and yet we have no more 
knowledge of it, than we had before, though we hear the names, which the 
people, who use our language, have agreed to give to some of its pheno- 
mena, or appearances .”—p. 67, 

Now we could not have selected a more marked instance of the 
injurious effect of the Aristotelian logic, or modern philosophy, than 
this. The author, fresh from the schools, with his head brimfull of 
definitions, and the importance of definitions, thinks it incumbent 
upon him to define what the mind is, or is not, and he strains all 
his powers of investigation to grapple with something or with 
nothing, which, in following his master’s non passibus aquis, he 
thinks the mind may, or may not, be composed of, ot constructed 
from some imaginary essence: all of which we take to be the very 
essence of philosophic trifling,—a hunting after food for an Aristo- 
telian definition—altogether useless and imaginary. Let us take 
an instance from the material world, which it is supposed involves 
fewer difficulties than the spiritual. We know, that a piece of 
iron, or a piece of wood is hard, and extended, and these are said 
to be material, or made of matter, that is, the iron and the wood 
are not matter, but made from it, and the matter is something as 
different from the iron and the wood, as the kernel of a nut is 
different from its shell; and like the kernel too, the matter is 
within the iron and the wood, and forms the base upon which 
their hardness and extension are propped ; it is the substance, 
standing under, and supporting the extension, and the hardness, 
and the divisibility. We are also told, that neither the hardness, 
nor the divisibility, nor the extension, make any part of matter 
itself, or what is called the Essence or Martrer; for these are 
merely the shell to another kernel, and this second kernel is the 
genuine essence of matter, which is said to compose all things 
in the universe except spirits, and though it is the support of 
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— it is ho quality in itself. What is the most wonderfy| 
thing connected with the discussion is, that most of the theorists 
fairly confess, that they do not know any thing concerning this 
other something, called essence. For a philosopher to confess iono- 
rance, though Socrates and Franklin did 80, 1s a very rare occirr- 
rence. But is it not very singular how the existence of this non- 
descript thing called essence came to be known at all, when none 
of its properties are known? Is the essence of matter, we ask, 
hard, soft, red, or green? Nobody can tell—and yet all agree 
that it exists. Who has seen it, or felt it? Nobody—until it be 
satisfactorily proved, then, we flatly deny the existence of this 
essence of matter. 

Essence, in this sense, is a mere phantom, and if our arguments 
be examined, (we hope they are at last intelligible), the essence of 
spirit in the theories will appear equally unreal. For it is to be 
remarked, that thinking is not said to be spirit, but the essence, 
ora quality or state of the spirit. It is the old story of the 
kernel, and the shell of the nut. Thinking is the shell, and 
spirit is the kernel; but nobody has ever seen, or felt this kernel ; 
and nothing can be said about it, but that it is in the nut, if it 
were once broken. Wedemur to this; for the nut may be empty, 
and we have as good a right to maintain this, as the theorists have 
to maintain the contrary: that is, we have no right at all to affirm 
any thing of this kernel, or phantom, called the essence of spirit, 
till we have good evidence to support our affirmations. 

The great error, however, of the author of the ‘Conversations,’ is 
not so much his entertaining these opinions—or rather prejudices 
—since they are the idola specus, the errors of the den in which 
he has been educated and from which he could not escape; it is 
his want of tact in selecting such a piece of puzzling and abstruse 
metaphysics to begin with, when his professed object was to interest 
and instruct the young. 

Not contented, however, with having thus (to use his favourite 
expression) ‘dug to the foundation,’ by bewildering his pupils 
about what is vaguely called the nature of the mind, he goes deeper 
still into the mists of mystery, in the third conversation, in which 
he undertakes to explain ‘ Power, Force, the succession of events 
in the relation of Cause and Effect,’ and matters of similar pith 
and moment, taken chiefly, as we perceive, from Dr. Brown's 
Essay on Cause and Effect. A more injudicious proceeding could 
not well have been adopted, for instead of encouraging a young 
person to advance in the study of intellectual philosophy, however 
talented, or however desirous of knowledge he may be, this unia- 
telligible stuff must infallibly prove repulsive, and is much akin to 
promising an ingenious and zealous pupil a view of a beautiful 
painting, and at the same time taking some pains to fill the room 
containing it with smoke before he is troduced. 

Instead of thus “digging” for what is with so much difficulty 
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to be come at—nay, frequently, when there is nothing to find, 
or when any thing is found, may not be worth the trouble—it 
would have been a more wise, we are certain a more pleasant 
method, to commence with some plain and simple scaffolding, or 
prominent outwork, from which gradual advances might have Come 
made to the more abdital parts of the structure. if he thought 
that commencing with the senses might have had some tendenc 
to lead to materialism—why did he not begin with memory, whic 
is one of the most obvious intellectual subjects, we think, for at- 
tracting the interest of the young? But the author of the ‘ Con- 
versations’ is so fond of bewreathing himself, and his pupils, in an 
atmosphere of smoke, that he piles up cloud upon cloud— 
‘Excussit subjecto Pelio Ossam 
Obruta mole sua cum copora dira jacerent ;’— 


from the beginning of his first volume, and he does not arrive at 
the outworks of the senses till near its termination. Even this 
interesting subject he wants the tact to introduce in an attractive 
manner, as may be seen from the opening of his ninth Conversa- 
tion :-— 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—Do any of you recollect what we proposed to converse 
about this time ? 

‘ Edward.—The external affections of the mind, which are those states 
of the mind that arise along with, or so immediately consequent on, the 
presence of something external of the mind, that we have room for no 
other thought, or state of mind between them. 

‘Dr. Herbert.—Do you think that this class of affections of the mind 
ever can arise before the external object be present to the organ of sense ? 

‘ Charles.—Certainly not; but immediately after. 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—Then is there any harm in calling the presence of the 
external object the cause of the mental affection ; in the sense in which 
we have defined cause, as the event by which any other event is immedi- 
ately and invariably preceded ? 

‘ Mary.—I think not. That is just what we mean by cause. 

‘ Charles —Then our definitions of the external affections of the mind, 
will be those that have causes external of the mind. 

‘ Edward.—I think we should say immediate causes; for when I think 
upon any particular object, such as the brown pony, my having seen that 
pony is the cause of my thinking of it, whether the pony be present at the 
lime or not. , 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—The pony is the pony, whether we see it or not; but 
the cause of your thinking on it is the previous state of your mind—whe- 
ther the sight of the pony, the wish to ride, or any thing else. All causes 
are immediate, the nearest event in time to the effect; so that “ those 
which have external causes,” will do for a short defini'ion of the external 
affections.’—vol. i. p. 235. 

The term “ states of mind,” borrowed from Dr. Brown’s system, 
and here used, appears to us exceedingly objectionable in a popu- 
lar work, from being liable to misrepresent the facts ; for if memory 
be called a state of mind, a young person would be apt to infer, 
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that his mind assumed a new state with every fresh remembrance 
of his previous sensations or his former judgments, and, of course 
that he possessed as many sorts of memory (all differing in state) 
asofideas. The siiailone of Brown, indeed, is all of this vague 
misty description, and the author could not have selected a worse 
for seontinds it into a popular form. Nay, he has not even made 
the best use of Brown’s good things, among which we consider his 
explanation of the ideas derived from the sense of touch. The 
following is part of our author’s account of what we consider 
Brown’s beautiful discovery :-- 


‘ Dr. Herbert.—What, then, are those subjects of which you get infor- 
mation through the medium of touch ? 

‘ Edward.—One of them is the feeling of pain, if I be cut, or wounded, 
or bruised. 

‘ Mary.—Another is the feeling of heat and cold in all their varieties, 
from the cold that pinches me with pain, to the heat that scorches me in 
the same manner; and so exactly similar are these in their extremes, that 
when I inadvertently touched the frozen mercury, both the feeling | had, 
and the effect it produced on my fingers, were the same as if I had touched 
a hot iron. 

‘ Charles.—A third class is the size and shape of bodies; as if I feel a 
stick I can tell whether it be long or short; if I feel a surface, I can tell 
whether it be large or small: and if I feel the boundaries of any surface, 
[ can tell whether it be of one shape or another, as that a shilling is round, 
and that a card is rectangular. 

‘ Matilda.—And J can feel whether a surface be smooth, as in polished 
marble or a looking-glass, or rough, as in the bark of a tree; whether it 
be downy, as in fur, or rough as in wool, or the bristles of a pig. 

‘ Edward.—And I can, also, feel whether a substance be hard, like iron; 
soft like melted wax; brittle, like glass; tough, like India rubber; and, 
indeed, except its colour, I can feel almost every thing about it, as well in 
the dark as if I saw it. 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—And, I suppose you can, also, feel whether it be light, 
or heavy; and have the same feeling of that, whether it be placed on your 
hand, or suspended by a string, of which you take hold ? 

‘ Charles.—Yes; and 1 can feel whether I am or am not, able to bend a 
tree, or lift a weight. 

‘ Dr. Herbert.— And let me ask you, in what place of your body, you 
believe, you feel the latter circumstance, whether in your hands, that are 
in immediate contact with the tree, or the weight, or in any other place ? 

‘ Charles.—If I strive hard, I feel it in my back ; indeed, I feel it all 
over, and it brings a perspiration even over my forehead. vey 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—Now let me ask you, whether you attribute this feeling 
all over you to the mere touch of the tree, or the stone ? 

‘ Charles.—Certainly not. I must attribute it to the action of every 
muscle ; for if I continue it fora sufficient length of time, all these mus- 
cles feel pained by the exertion : and not only this but I breathe with diff- 
culty, and my pulse is increased, so that I am not fit for a new exertion 
until I have rested for some time. , 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—Then in the case of this feeling, you observe, that 't 
is not like the sensation arising from smell, or taste, or hearing, referring to 
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a particular organ, by which organ alone the sentient state can be pro- 
duced; but that it extends to every portion of your body, external, or in- 
terpal, which is brought into action; and that a feeling of this kind 
would be as improperly described, as a sensation of mere touch, as though 
you were to call it a taste, ora smell, By the mere touch of the finger, in 
one place, could you tell, bab did not see it, or had not some previous 
knowledge of it, that the body you touched was heavy or light ? 

‘Mary.—-I could tell that only according to the resistance that the 
body made before it moved with the touch of my finger. 

‘Dr. Herbert. —And would you know, from the mere touch of your fin- 
ger, that it did move ? 

‘ Matilda.—I could know that only by knowing that either moved away 
from my finger, so as not to be nek or that my finger moved after it, 
touching it still. 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—And in the first of these cases, how would you know, 
that the body moved away from your finger, and not your finger from the 
body; or, in the second, how would you know that the body did not fol- 


‘ow your finger, in contact with it, as you were drawing it back ? 


‘Charles.—From the mere point of the finger in contact, or not in con- 
tact with the body, I should, of course, not know either: but I should 
feelin my arm, or in the finger itself, according as the one or the other 
were extended or contracted, whether the point of the finger, and con- 
sequently the body, were brought nearer to me, or pushed farther off. 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—Then, here again, you see, that the knowledge is, not 
in the touch, but in the muscular action, accompanying, preceding, or 
following that touch; and, let me ask you, what extent of information 
you could obtain from the motion of a muscle, if your knowledge were 
limited to that? 


‘Charles.—The sensation, that a muscle moved—certainly nothing 
more.’—vol. ii. p. 10. 


We submit that this is very misty, and so far from being plain 
and popular (as it ought to have been rendered, had the author pos- 
sessed the ability)—it is not half so intelligible as Brown's own 
systematic account of it in the four huge volumes of lectures. 

After what we have said, we need not be surprised to find our 
author maintaining all the usual absurdities about intuition and 
intuitive belief, which we so completely exposed and refuted in our 
Review of Payne’s Work. (Mon. Rev. Jan. 1829,) and shall not 
again revert to the subject. 

When reviewing Payne’s work, also, we took occasion to refute 
the absurd theory which traces all our feelings of beauty to as- 
sociation. Here it meets us again with all its errors unsubdued 
and unmollified. 


_‘ Mary.—Then we call objects beautiful, or the reverse, when oe et 
cite in us that emotion which we call the perception of beauty; and not 
from any thing that necessarily belongs to the object, and must excite the 
same state of feeling in every body else. 

_ ‘Dr, Herbert.—We do something even more than this. In every feel- 
ing of beauty, we as it were, give our feeling to the object; and when that 
feeling is strong, we never doubt for a moment, that other persons will 
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feel an equal delight in the contemplation of it as we ourselves feet. But 
still though we paint all nature with our own colours, and persuade our- 
selves that all mankind see it with our eyes, every object in nature js 
actually, to human perception, as diversified as the emotions it produces in 
the millions that look upon it; and, therefore, there cannot be in any one 
subject a necessary quality, corresponding with the feeling; because, then, 
that which, by the assumption, would necessarily be only one, would by 
the very same assumption, be necessarily a million at the same time. 

‘ Edward.—How then can we get a general definition of * beautiful ?” 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—The most general definition, that we could possibly get, 
would not extend beyond our own experience at the particular instant, and 
might not apply to that experience in the nextinstant. But, perhaps, as 
convenient a general name as any, is whatever affords us pleasure in the 
contemplation, without any reference to good or evil, and without any 
strong desire to elevate themselves following immediately upon it. 

‘ Mary.—Then the feeling of beauty, and all the feelings that belong to 
the same class, reso!ve themselves into suggestions of comparison ? 

‘ Dr. Herbert.—Or, to speak more correctly, they are themselves in- 
stantly suggested by comparisons; and as those comparisons are again the 
invariable consequents of certain earlier suggestions, we can no more help 
feeling that one object is beautiful and another deformed, than we can 
help feeling, that one day is cold and another warm.’—vol. ii. p. 109. 

It is almost unnecessary to take the trouble to refute opinions so 
open to objection, and which have so frequently been shown to be 
erroneous; but as they appear to be gaining ground through the 
influence of the specious sophistry of Jeffery, and the painted para- 
graphs of Alison, we shall again point a sentence or two against 
their fragile edifice, which requires nothing weightier than a puff- 
ball to shatter to the foundation. These theorists say, for example, 
that whatever has a winding or curved form is beautiful, and every 
body will agree with them in this, though nobody, we think, whois 
unprejudiced, will agree with the reasons they assign why winding 
and curved forms are beautiful—reasons which could only have 
been invented by a system-builder. The author of the Conversa- 
tions, refers the beauty of curves, to the suggestion of our being 
able to travel easily round them without popping against points and 
angles, or to our early associations, with the circular forms of the 
sun and moon. The original author of the theory, on the other 
hand, says, that we ascribe beauty to winding lines and forms, be- 
cause they express tenderness and delicacy, infancy and weakness. 
He gives, as usual, a number of examples, which seem to support 
this; but he leaves out all that make against it. He says, that 
young animals and plants are distinguished by winding and curvi- 
inear forms, old ones not. He instances, also, the weeping-wil- 
low, the tulip, and the lily of the valley. But he forgot to tell us, 
that the arch of a bridge, so far from expressing weakness, delicacy, 
tenderness, and infancy, expresses the very reverse of all these, and 
yet it is esteemed beautiful. The arch of the sky, the concave 
vault above us, expresses neither infancy, nor weakness, nor ten- 
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derness, at least to us it does not; and yet in the absence of all 
these associations, we say, the vault of heaven, when spangled with 
stars, or When variegated with its morning or evening clouds, or 
when tinged with its deep and cloudless blue, is beautiful, and all 
agree to call it beautiful, though they can trace none of those asso- 
cations with it of infancy, or tenderness, or weakness, or delicacy. 


‘ Ask the swain, 
Who journeys homeward from a summer day’s 
Long labour, why forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming, as thro’ amber clouds, 
O’er all the western sky? Full soon I ween, 
This rude expression, and untutor'd airs 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart, 
How lovely, how commanding !’— Ak ENSIDE. 


There is a very striking form, which every body, in spite of asso- 
ciations the most disagreeable, considers the most beautiful. We 
refer to the curves of a snake, surely, Mr. Alison would not assert 
that a snake was beautiful, because its nerves express delicacy, 
and weakness, and tenderness. The associations are with its 
venom, its cunning, and its danger; and yet with all these dis- 
agreeable associations, the curves of the serpent are universally es- 
teemed beautiful. 

‘On his rear 

A circular base of rising folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a surging maze; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant; pleasing was his shape 
And lovely: never since of serpent kind 
Was lovelier. 

‘ With track oblique 
At first, as one who sought access, but feared 
To interrupt, sidelong he works his way. 
So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye. Oft he bow’d 
His turret crest and sleek enamell’d neck, 
Fawning, and lick’d the groud whereon she stood.’ 


‘ Hope elevates and joy 
Brightens his crest; as when a wand’ring fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenses oft, and kindles into flame, 
So glistens this dire snake. —Panrapise Lost. 


This illustration brings to our remembrance another, in which 
the theorists clearly contradict themselves, or at least, are incon- 
sistent with themselves. In one case, they consider the oak and 
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other trees sublime, because they express duration and strength . 
and here they say, that winding lines are beautiful, because they 
are expressive of tenderness, weakness, and delicacy. The fact is, 
that the curving of the branches is the reason why we admire trees, 
and if so, then sublimity is something different from beauty, which 
isin direct opposition to the express statement made by the theo- 
rists, that there is no difference between what is beautiful, what js 
sublime, and what is picturesque. Which is, in other words, to 
say, that the theory isright, and all mankind are in the wrong, 

Having thus given a few detached subjects from those which ap- 
peared most interesting in the author’s volumes, we cannot we 
think better conclude, than with a portion of what he calls his 
« Retrospective Glance,” which contains a summary of his doc- 
trines, exhibiting, of course, the errors both of matter and manner 
which we have above pointed out: 

‘Of the mind, then, he goes on to say, in its substance or essence, we 
know nothing ; and we need not inquire, as there is nothing to answer but 
the inquirer itself; and if it could return the answer, it would not need to 
make the inquiry. We can know nothing of the mind as existing in 
space: but we do know it in its successive states or affections, and it is 
utterly impossible for us to deny the existence of the mind in any one 
state, or its identity in any member of them, be they ever so varied. As 
the mind has no divisible parts, or separate co-existing qualities, we cannot 
imagine that it can, in its nature, be subject to that dissolution, which we 
call death; but that being one and indivisible, it must be immortal. 

‘ The belief of its own existence and identity, and its capability of com- 


paring one of its states with another, and deciding upon their sameness 
and difference with unerring accuracy, are anterior to all external know- 
ledge, and are the means by which all knowledge is acquired. For we 
are ignorant not only of the rest of the material creation, but of the ex- 
istence of our own bodies, till we learn it by changes, which are produced 
in our own mental states, observed immediately consequent upon changes 


of those. When one of two mental states has invariably followed the 
other immediately, experience forces us to believe, that that will always 
be the case; and the mind passes from the former of them to the latter, 
by those simple and intuitive principles, upon which alone it acquires 
knowledye; and this is all that we mean by a mental feeling and belief in 
cause and effect. 

‘The same experience leads us to couple certain mental states, with 
the perception of external objects by the senses; and we, in the same mao- 
ner, consider those objects as the causes of the mental states. The notion, 
or knowledge to which we give the name of the cause of a mental state, or 
affection, may be produced by external perception, or it may be suggested 
by any former state of mind, whether of immediate perception, or of 
suggestion, which experience had taught us to consider as its cause; thus, 
the intellectual state—the thought or knowledge of the moment—may 
be either by the senses from without, or by the former knowledge from 
within.’ ‘ 

‘ Besides perception, or mere knowledge, produced in either of these 
Ways, we have the feeling of pleasure or pain, which is probably anterior 
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to the former, and the cause of it; and this produces the deszre of enjoying 
the one, and avoiding the other; by which our mere notions, or knowledge, 
are rendered more vivid, and return more easily in suggestion, or affect us 
more strongly upon the recurrence of the external cause. This desire is 
the portion of our mental constitution, which prompts us to exercise our 
bodily powers for our preservation and happiness: and the pain, or the 
pleasure that it occasions, is an emotion. Thus the great division of our 
mental phenomena, or affections, is into intellectual states and emotions.’— 
vol. ii, p» 297. 

With such unintelligible instruction as this, it would not sur- 
prise us to hear our author exclaiming to his pupils, in his own 
elegant manner— what a set of stupids you are !’—(vol. i. page 
88.) It is uttterly impossible that such a work as this can ever 
make the delightful study of Intellectual Philosophy popular. 





Ant. X1V.— Twelve Years’ Military Adventure, or Memoirs of an Officer 
who served in the Armies of His Majesty and of the East India Com- 
pany, between the Years 1802 and 1814. 2 vols. London: Colburn. 
1829. 

Ix our last number, the singular memoirs of that adventurous cha- 

racter, Mr. John Shipp, led us to consider the effects of military 

enthusiasm on a man of very humble origin. Were we genuine 
lovers of Plutarch, we should have at present an excellent oppor- 
tunity for drawing a long and elaborate parallel between two men 
ardent in the pursuit of the same object, possessing ideas very 
similar, and both being characterized by that singular phenomenon 
of the love of war, yielding to a little, modest, and secret ambition 
to be placed among the men whom, in other ages, they would have 
employed and paid to write their adventures. It is curious, how- 
ever, toobserve how one strong and active passion, existing in men 
of widely different conditions, will assimilate them to each other— 
how, in fact, we are almost brought back toa state of natural equality 
by ambition, before it has a distinct view of the objects which it 
desires to possess. Lieutenant Shipp was the nursling of a poor- 
house, but the elements of a soldier were all glowing within him, 
and he no sooner got into the free fields and could pour out his 
thoughts after the manner he desired, than he made troops out of 
horses and cows, drilled the dairy-maids into holding their heads 
up, and finally determined on the desperate design of resigning 
himself to that blind deity of the soldier—fortune. The patrician 
youth, who has, after twelve years’ ardent service in India and the 

Peninsula, come before us as an author, was born in very different 

circumstances, but was led by the same instinct as his less prospe- 

tous cotemporary, and the only difference appears to have been, 
that the one had a command over a regiment of cows and horses, 

_ the other was the self-styled captain of a company of ragged 

ys. 

There is an air of frankness and good nature in the very opening 
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of these volumes which om ossesses us with a similar sentiment 
towards the author. He leads us back to the days of his boyhood 


and tells us of himself and his concerns with such an apparent con- 
viction that we must be entertained with his narrative, that we 
are half compelled to be so, whether we would or not; and having 
begun to be pleased out of a feeling of gooe nature, we are easily 
le ote of kind-hearted sym- 


to be doubly so with every little anec 
pathy, or open and generous conduct. 

The writer with whom we are thus disposed to make companion. 
ship through a short article, represents himself as the one among 
six sons which his parents dedicated to the fiery path of war. The 
reason which led to this decision was, according to his showing— 
and he declares in the advertisement, that he has borrowed no aid 
from fiction—that his head was thick, and that he showed no ip- 
clination for letters. His father and mdther, who must have been 
such people as we have not the good luck often to meet with in 
the world, were guided by the same enlightened principles in dis- 
posing of their other sons—thus one was fixed on for a sailor, be- 
cause he was caught making a ship out of a table turned upside 
down; another, who used to spend his money on squibs and little 
cannon, instead of sugar-cakes, was regarded as a prodigy of a 
child, and made an artillery-man; and our author only regrets 
that his parents had not had the advantages which phrenology has 
since conferred on mothers, for determining with precision whether 
their sons shall be made Newtons, or Byrons, or Wellingtons. It 
was not, however, all theory with these good people, for they 
began to study in what manner the young aspirant after glory 
might secure his eminence, before he was hardly out of his nurse’s 
arms. By the time he had arrived at the fighting age of nine 
years, a commission was purchased for him in a marching regiment, 
and he was allowed to strut among his awed and trembling school- 
mates, as an officer on full pay in his Majesty’s service. ‘1am 
convinced,’ says the valiant author, ‘to this day, that I grew some 
inches taller in the course of the first twenty-four hours, and to 
this early event of my life, I have no doubt I owe a certain stiffness 
of carriage and military strut, for which I have always been re- 
markable.’ 

As a sad lesson of humiliation to our young friend, in the midst 
of all his pride and glory, the Duke of York conceived the idea 
that boys of nine years old did not add much to the effective 
strength of the army; and that, while they were at school, they 
had not any very assignable reasons for expecting to rise as rapidly 
as money orinterest would make them. The consequence of this 
supposition was, the immediate decision that such non-available 
soldiers should be put upon half-pay, and our author, among the 
- _ himself stripped of his blushing honours, without a hope 
of help. 


Soon after this unfortunate event, he was sent as a commoner to 
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Winchester School, but he nevet rendered himself very distin- 
vuished in his studies. Poor Doctor Gobell, one of the masters, 
is well reprimanded by his untoward pupil, for the tasks which he 
st him on a cold winter’s day, and for all the other hardships which 
he made him suffer. But this misery was not of any very long en- 
jurance. At the age of fifteen, on account of some change of opi 
nion as to the opportunities of his rising in the King’s service, his 
parents procured him a cadetship, for the artillery, in the East India 
Company's employ. In mentioning this circumstance, the author 
has paid a kind and affectionate tribute of respect to his parents, 
which sounds the better, as he attributes to their mistaken policy 
his being only a captain when he might have been a general. 

To ay 8" him for his new station, he has sent to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and as a proof that these volumes 
contain some useful practical instruction, we may mention the 
principle which regulates the system of education pursued at this 
seminary, and which is most justly commended by the author. 
Emulation, as usually created in boys at school, we consider to 
be fraught with evil, and as to compulsory fagging, it is as bad as 
ifa machine were invented for the express purpose of crushing and 
destroying the mind. But as it is not in all cases possible to make 
boys love wisdom for wisdom’s sake, it becomes necessary to em- 
ploy some kind of external impulse to rouse the intellect to ex- 
ertion. This, at Woolwich, is only properly done, by making it 
evident to the student, that his respectability really depends upon 
his exertion, but leaving him at the same time perfectly free to 
labour or not, as his reason dictates. We are persuaded, that if, 
under proper modifications, the same plan were pursued in other 
public seminaries, there would be a considerable improvement 
eflected, in the character of the pupils—a school-boy would not 
merely be man in miniature, but he would have manly thoughts 
of his own responsibility, and go into the world prepared by that 
conviction, for a hardier perseverance in its duties. The present 
system of education, we speak not of the studies themselves, but 
of the method of study, is only fit to prepare them for a monastic 
life, or one of mereliterary labour. But we pass from this short 
digression, Our author left Woolwich, when he was between 
sixteen and seventeen, and prepared for India. His parting from 
his parents is well and touchingly described, as are also the first 
days of the voyage, and the various sensations with which he 
saw himself transported from ‘a parent’s fire-side to a cuddy- 
table,” and the heterogeneous party which formed the circle of 
his new associates. If we regarded this work as a book of tra- 
vels, we could find sufficient descriptive matter, to shew that it is 
not without merit in this respect. But as the journal of a voy- 
ager, it is like a hundred others; whereas, when taken up asa 
book of anecdote and sketches, it furnishes an idle reader with 
some fresh and novel materials for pleasant reverie. After a 
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voyage of five months, the author arrived in the Madras roads. 
His observations on the appearance of the soldiers belonging 
to the Company are amusing. Their stiffness and formal looks, 
as contrasted with the comparatively free air of English sol. 
diers, struck him with astonishment, and his surprise remained 
till he hit upon this curious enough solution, that the former, 
though serving only a company of merchants, are the tools of a 
despotic government, while the latter are the servants and members 
of a free nation. No difficulty was experienced by our young cadet 
in getting extensively introduced to Indian society, and he had 
speedily a specimenof the manner in which life is most prodigally 
wasted by the bons vivans of the East. 

On the first appearance of hostilities, he was sent to join the army 
at Belgore, under General Stewart. The account which is given 
of an ea a Indian camp, is highly sntagetsd vie but as our readers 
have already heard enough of Eastern warfare, we pass over the 
narrative of our author’s campaign, to collect some of the more 
original passages of the work. These are generally little detached 
pieces, either of anecdote or of easy and pleasant reflections. From 
among many of these we select the following specimen of the style 
in which the work is written, reminding the reader that the author 
has claimed for himself the indulgence due to one not so by pro- 


fession ; but which favor he seems not torequire. The following 
refers to his situation at Bangalore :— 


‘ Besides the general amusements of cricket, and other similar pastimes, 


which the mildness of the climate for the greater part of the year enables 
the officers and soldiers to enjoy in perfection, meetings are held annually, 
at which the best horses in India contest the prizes, and where the gay fair, 
if not already provided with partners for life at the Presidency, may be 
able to dance themselves into the good graces of the less fastidious beaux 
of the up-country. Those delightful things, pic-nics, were also common 
here. They were generally held a few miles from the cantonment, in some 
pleasant situation favourable for sporting. I lament, however, to state 
that gaming, that bane of society, would often intrude itself into these 
parties, to poison a pleasant and innocent recreation. I abhor gaming: 
all pleasure, all happiness, fly before it. He that can thoroughly enjoy it 
cannot havea sound heart, and he that makes a profit and trade of it 
must have a thoroughly bad one. A worthy friend of mine used to 
express his dislike to high play, by saying, “* I cannot possibly like to lose 
my own money, and | feel no pleasure in winning that of another.” | 
must, however, say of those who are addicted to gambling in India, that 
every thing connected with it is there conducted on the fairest and most 
gentlemanly principles of which the vice is capable. I never saw any 
thing like importunity to play where disinclination was decidedly expressed, 
or any attempt to allure inexperienced youth. A remarkable instance to 
the contrary occurred just before I left India; which, without mentioning 
the names of the parties, though creditable to both, I shall take the liberty 
of introducing here. 


A person high in authority in the Island of Ceylon, whose example and 
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actice, in this respect, were quite at variance with his general con- 
duct, lost on one occasion at play, in his own house, alarge sum of money, 
amounting, I believe, to some thousands of pounds, toa young officer. 
The next morning he sent for the winner, and addressed him in these 
yords: “ Young man, I lost a considerable sum to you last night. I 
perceive that you are inexperienced in play, and this success may be your 
ruin. 1 will not pay you, therefore, unless you give me your word of ho- 
nour that you never will play again for more than a certain sum.” Thecon- 
ditions were complied with, and the young man received a draft for his money. 

‘A melancholy instance of the effects of gaming occurred while I was 
at Bangalore. Two officers played together. The one was aman hitherto 
respected and esteemed, the other of rather equivocal character. On 
meeting the following morning toarrange the balance, the latter brought in 
the former his debtor to a very large amount: the former denied that he 
owed him a farthing. The demand was persisted in, with the offer to 
bring witnesses to the fact; but this only produced a reiteration of the 
denial, accompanied by gross personal abuse, repeated in such a manner 
as to provoke the soi-disant creditor, who would gladly have avoided a 
personal encounter, to send a challenge. They met; and, what was 
strange in a person who had hitherto supported the character of a gentle- 
man, when on the ground the party called out, but who was in this case 
virtually the challenger, Joaded his reluctant antagonist with every abusive 
epithet calculated to rouse the feelings of man. In short, he seemed 
desirous of goading on his adversary to such a pitch that one or the other of 
them must fall. In this effort he succeeded. They fired six rounds, and 
at length he fell dead on the spot. Notwithstanding every prejudice that 
existed against the survivor, it was generally believed that in this instance 
he was in the right; and so thought the court by which he was acquitted. 
Admitting this opinion to be just, what stronger proof of the dreadful 
effect of gaming can be adduced! Here was a man of unsullied cha- 
racter driven, ‘in a fit of desperation, to commit a dishonest action, and 
then to seal it with his blood, while he aimed at the life of another. Ho- 
nour or life is not an uncommon sacrifice to this hellish vice ; witness the 
number of black-legs, and their victims, the suicides. But to lose both 
together is, it must be confessed, even in the annals of gaming, an unusual 
catastrophe.’ 


There is a justness and truth of feeling evinced in the foregoing 
remarks, which we perceive with pleasure. It is creditable to the 
author that, having been so early left to his own control, he could 
preserve the high sentiments of moral honour which are implied 
in his reflections on gaming. The condition of young men in India 
is, perhaps, the most perilous in which youth can be placed, They 
feel themselves removed from restraint, not for a season, but for 
ever, and when to indulge freely in pleasure, is almost a part of the 
code of law, it cannot be expected that they should long remain 
untmbued with the vices which belong to the country. Gaming, 
it appears, from our author’s statement, is carried to a fearful extent 
in India, and is frequently productive of the most fatal consequences. 

any instances might, with little trouble, be collected to prove this 


fact, but the example which the author himself has given is suffi- 
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cient. The following passage is in his best style, and will afford 
a favourable idea of the manner in which he works up those anec. 
dotal parts of the narrative which render the Twelve Years Adven- 
ture such a readable and amusing book. 


‘ Upon the whole, the time I spent at Bangalore, was the pleasantest par: 
of my service in India. As there was a large force of native infantry 
stationed there, I had a good opportunity of observing the system pursued 
in that main branch of the service, on the fidelity of which depends the 
existence of our Eastern empire; and, I must say, I was not altogether 
satisfied with it. There was too evident a desire to copy the European 
regiments, in matters not really essential to the discipline of the native 
corps, but, at the same time, tending to produce discontent, and to dimi- 
nish their attachment to the service. For instance, the frequent drills, 
parades, and roll-calls, though absolutely necessary to preserve the Euro- 
peans, whose habits were any thing but temperate or quiescent, in any degree 
of order, were by no means so to the sober and domestic sepoy, who, fond 
of his ease, becomes discontented when harassed by unnecessary duty. | 
thought too, that the European officers carried themselves too high with 
the native officers, and did not encourage their visits, or seem to be so 
much pleased with their society as they ought to have been. The cavalry 
officers appeared to me to manage those matters much better than those 
of the infantry. My building transactions with the natives gave me some 
insight into their character, and into the mode of dealing with each other. 
Wherever money was in question, I found it to be a system of fraud and 
extortion, of bribery and corruption, from top to bottom; and the only 
way to secure your own interests at all, is to set these noxious elements in 
Opposition to each other—that is, in fact, to set thief to catch thief. 1 used 
to be a good deal amused with the manner in which my head-man (who 
I suppose was as great a rogue as any of them) treated any person with 
whom it was necessary that he should make a bargain for building mate- 
rials, or the like. No matter how respectable the man might be in 
appearance, how valuable his time might be to him, or how far he might 
have come, he was sure to be kept waiting in the anti-room of the office for 
two or three days before his business was allowed tocome on. Upon re- 
monstrating with my functionary on the impropriety of keeping a respect- 
able person dancing attendance so long, I received for answer, that it was 
necessary to lower him a peg or two; or, in other words, to take the pride 
out of him, before he could be in a fit state to be treated with. Whether 
my man did this to show his consequence, or to extract a bribe from the 
contractor, or whether the reason assigned was the true one, I cannot pre- 
tend tosay; but I believe it was compounded of all three. 

‘It may amuse the reader to be informed that among my mathematical 
instruments, I had an inverting telescope, which I used sometimes to let 
my servants look through that I might enjoy their surprise at seeing 
the world turned upside down, and in particular, the astonishment they 
expressed, when they saw men and women walking on their heads, without 
their clothes falling down. It got about in the cantonment that the en- 
gineer Sahab had a telescope which could turn people upside down ; with- 
out the latter part of the phenomenon being generally known. So! used 
sometimes to amuse myself by pointing my glass at the women as they 
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my window; upon which they would run as fastas they could, 
olding their clothes down with both their hands. 

‘ Here, in the course of my professional duty, { witnessed an instance 
of natural eloquence which | cannot avoid repeating as the best sample of 
the figurative language of the East thatever ILheard. On one occasion the 
workmen engaged in my buildings struck for an advance of wages. I pro- 
ceeded to remonstrate with them, and, among other exhortations to bring 
them back to their duty, I asked whether I had not always regarded their 
interests as my own. “ It is true,” said one advancing from the crowd, 
“master has always been a father tous; yea, and more than a father; 
for he has been to us as a mother also. But the child must cry before 
the mother thinks of offering it the breast.” 


‘A inelancholy accident happened in my department about this period, 
which distressed me a good deal. Owing to some tardiness on the part of 
the Paymaster at Arcot, I was not properly supplied with money for the 
work at the station. I sent therefore a considerable sum from Bangalore, 
under the charge of four peons belonging to my establishment. From 
some information obtained, these poor men were waylaid by a band of 
robbers and murdered. Besides the fear which I entertained of being 
made responsible for the money, I had to witness the distress, and to bear 
the reproaches, of the families of the sufferers, until { could find means 
to provide for their support. In my application to the Government to be 
remunerated for the loss, I filled, at least, a sheet of foolscap with argu- 
ments in favour of my claim. After my native writer, or clerk, had copied 
the sane, | asked if he understood it. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said he; ‘“ money 
lost ; please give.” This condensation of my elaborate epistle almost 
cured me of long letter-writing. : 

‘ Being present at a court-martial about this time, I was much amused 
with the evidence of a young Irish officer, who, when questioned whe- 
ther he had not given the lie to a certain person, replied, “‘ No; I only 
said, that either he or the Colonel had told a lie, and that I was sure it 
wasn't the Colonel.” —p. 324—9. 


Our readers will remember the author expressed his astonish- 
ment, on his first arrival in India, at the contrast between the ap- 
pearance of the soldiers in the English army and of those in the Com- 
pany’s service. Part of the above observations are worth perusal, 
as they exemplify a striking characteristic in the native Indian corps. 

The author, although a cadet in the East India Company’s ser- 
Vice, retained his half-pay in the English army. By the employ- 
ment of some interest which he possessed, he succeeded in getting 
= on full pay, and he was ordered to join the former under Lord 

ellington, in Spain. We feel it again necessary carefully to 
avoid the campaigning histories which occupy this portion of the 
work, but the following story of a dream is worth extracting :— 


‘The town of Espejo is situated in a small fertile plain, or what in less 
mountainous countries would be called a valley, about eighteen miles from 
Vittoria, between which and our camp a range of mountains intervened : 
so that, although close to our enemy, whose left wing reached within 
about five miles of our camp, we were, to all appearance, as far removed 
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from the din of war as if we had been in our native land. The illusion 
would have been complete, had we not been reminded of our situation } 
the occasional sound of a gun, fired at the reconnoitring party of Lord 
Wellington, who, while we were thus reposing after the fatigues of a long 
march, was employed in examining the position of the enemy, who had 
been assembling their forces in the plain of Vittoria as fast as possible, 
‘To a mind possessing the common feelings of our nature, few things 
can be more awful than the eve of an expected battle; and I claim a 
community of feeling with those persons who have not experienced, on 
these occasions, some awkward sensations about the region of the heart. 
It is different when fighting comes as an every-day occurrence, for then 
the mind becomes accustomed to it; but, setting fear aside, there must 
be in every zealous breast an anxiety as to the result of the conflict, which 
cannot but be harassing to the feelings. Here, in this peaceful valley, 
many a poor fellow, unconscious of the approaching action, slept his last 
sleep in this world. For my part I had seen and heard enough to con- 
vince me that we were on the eve of a great battle; and in the thoughts 
naturally engendered by that opinion, I lay awake the greater part of the 
night. But towards morning, when nature had asserted her empire over 
the senses, I had a most extraordinary dream, which I beg leave to relate 
for the amusement of the reader. I dreamt that we had a general action, 
in which I lost a leg from a cannon-shot; and that, no surgeon being at 
hand, I died from loss of blood. I supposed myself lying among other 
dead bodies waiting for the last trumpet. 1 had read in Scripture that 
we were to rise in our bodies, and I began to think what a pretty figure I 
should cut, hopping up to judgment with only one leg, for I could no 
where see mine ; the military sextons, who are not over-nice in these par- 
ticulars, having most likely deposited it in the neighbouring grave of 
some grenadier. At last I espied one at a short distance. I madea grab 
at it; but it would not fit at all, having been carried off full three inches 
higher than my own. It was besides rather of the Tuscan order, and I 
used to pique myself on the contour of my nether limbs. 1 determined, 
however, to keep it by me, supposing the owner might have got pos- 
session of mine, in which case we might set each other to rights at the 
general muster ; not reflecting that I might fare no better in this case than 
at an assembly, where if you happen to take home an old hat instead of 
your own new one, the proprietor of the former is seldom at any pains to 
rectify the mistake. While this was passing in my mind, and I was en- 
gaged in these metaphysical subtleties, suddenly the awful trumpet 
sounded. 1 started up at the noise, but could scarcely believe that I was 
actually awake and in the land of the living; for I heard the trumpet, or 
rather bug!e, sounding in earnest. It was the first call for the march. | 
rubbed my eyes, fell in with my corps, and soon lost all recollection of 
my dream in the march and battle. This extraordinary coincidence, of 


the last trumpet and the first bugle, I leave to philosophers to reconcile. — 
vol. ii. pp. 202—205. 


When will travellers cease to record the feelings with which 
they, one and all, revisit the scenes of their past youth? We 
suppose never, nor do we desire they should, though they must 
utter the same thoughts many times over, and though we may 
learn nothing from the repetition, but that all men, who have any 
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worthiness of heart, are bound to their first homes, by what the 

t so beautifully calls “‘ pastoral piety.” Passing now, however, 
over these reflections for the present, we come to the contrast 
which the author has drawn between society in Eng!and and 
India. 

‘T had not been long in England before I began to find what I had, in 
some measure, anticipated, namely, that society was conducted on quite a 
diferent footing from what itis in India. In fact, I observed that relations 
do not here live together on such free terms as common acquaintances do 
inthe East. This may be principally owing to that general reserve which 
is more or less necessary in a community where persons have no means of 
becoming acquainted with the true characters of each other. But, at the 
same time, it must, I fear, be admitted to proceed partly from the national 
characteristics of coldness and want of sociability, with which we are ac- 
cused by foreigners. I apprehend, however, that such has not always been 
our natural character, or tow could our country have obtained, cr even 
have assumed the title of ‘merry England.” I am rather inclined to 
think that this reserve, which has its foundation in pride, must have grown 
up as we became more a trading people ; for, in a free commercial coun- 
try, riches are so constantly treading on the heels of rank, that the latter 
isforced, in its own defence, to assume a greater degree of hauteur and 
distance than would be practised in a country where, from the line being 
more decidedly drawn, the high-born can afford to be familiar with their 
inferiors in rank, without fear of losing their consequence. This conduct 
in the upper classes naturally descends, every one either aping those above, 
or dreading the familiarity of those beneath him: and, as is always the 
case, the copy proves more extravagant than the original. These are 
causes fully adequate, in my opinion, to account for this change in the 
national character, from sociability and good-fellowship to coldness and 
reserve, without setting down these latter qualities to the effect of a foggy 
atmosphere, to which some are disposed to attribute them. 

‘From whatever cause they may proceed, certain it is, however, that to 
a person who has been so long absent from his native country, as to have 
nearly lost all recollection of its forms and habits, they have a very chilling 
effect, and 1 am sure drive many a man back to lay his bones in a foreign 
land, who would gladly have spent the evening of his days among his 
kindred. 

‘Not all the overacted attentions of needy and greedy relations, or of 
designing parasites, can get the better of this feeling which every Indian, 
more or less, experiences after his return to England; and which, very 
naturally, causes them to herd together in such a way as to excite the ri- 
dicule of the world. But for my part, | think it a kindly sight; and I 
hever see a brace of old Indian bachelors travelling together, as they 
generally do, and addressing each other by the familiar appellations of 
Tom and Dick, when past their grand climacteric, without experiencing 
emotions far removed from those of derision or contempt. 

‘Though, in this respect, old Indians are by no means deserving of ridi- 
cule, it must be confessed that many of them do make great fools of 
themselves, in their endeavours to screw themselves into the beau monde ; 
in the vain attempt to do which, they often spend a fortune. Indeed it 
generally costs them infinitely more to secure the entrée of some fashion- 
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able drawing-room, than it does the political aspirant to obtain a seat ig 
the council of the nation, 1 have often wondered how men, who have 
really conducted themselves with great credit and ability as statesmen, or 
as soldiers abroad, should so belie their characters at home. It would 
almost seem as if the qualities of their minds, which had been matured in 
a warm climate, had, on exposure to the cold of their native country, been 
suddenly condensed into the dry and insignificant character conveyed 
under the title of Nabob.’ 


We take leave of the author of these volumes, with more respect 
than we usually feel for the writers of such works. But he has put 
together the most lively incidents of an adventurous life, in an 
unaffected and agreeable style, and his work contains both informa- 
tion and amusement. 








NOTICES. 


Art. XV.—Arcana of Science, and Annual Register of the Useful 
Arts; abridged from the Transactions of Public Societies, and from 
the Scientific Journals, British and Foreign, of the past year. With 
32 engravings. 12mo. pp. 286. London: Limbird. 


Tus appears to be a very praiseworthy and useful little work, containing 
a great number of important facts, in a small compass, and at a very 
reasonable price. It also manifests a considerable improvement upon its 
precursor of last year, in point of variety, and care in selection, In the 
latter particular, however, there is still great room for amendment, and we 
should advise the editor, in his future labours, not to expose his credulity 
by taking upon blind trust, every thing he finds pinned, or pasted into the 
pages of a periodical. ‘The story of the Marmots, for example, (page 183) 
who make hay, nsing an old female Marmot for a hand-barrow—though 
it has run the gauntlet of all the Magazines, is too absurd for the belief of 
any rational person, above the age of childhood. It is of a piece with the 
notice (page 170) of a Saxon, who could speak thirty words!!! Under 
the head of domestic economy, we find a still greater absurdity, professed 
to be the ‘* French method of making Coffee.” As this must unquestion- 
ably be a hoax, wherever it may have originated, we shall extract it en- 
tire :— 

The principal points are these; ‘ The Coffee, Turkey or Bourbon, should 
be roasted only till it is of a Cinnamon colour, and closely covered up 
during the process of roasting. In France, this is done in closed iron 
cylinders, turned over a fire, by a handle like a grindstone. The Coffee 
should be coarsely ground soon after it is roasted, but not until quite cool; 
some think its aroma is better preserved by beating in a mortar, but this 
is tedious. The proportions for making Coffee are usually, one pint of 
boiling water to two and a half ounces of Coffee. The Coffee being put 
into the water, the Coffee-pots should be covered up, and left for two 
hours, surrounded with hot cinders, so as to keep up the temperature, 
without making the liquor boil. Occasionally stir it, and after two hours, 
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ofusion, remove it from the fire, and allow it a quarter of an hour to 
wttle, and when perfectly clear, decant it. Isinglass, or hartshorn shavings, 
wre sometimes used to clarify Coffee, but by this addition, you lose a great 
portion of its aromy. 

‘ Coffee, in England, is generally over-roasted, and from this fault arise 
all the inconveniences which are so often attributed to Coffee, but which, 
in reality, are produced from the imperfect modes of its preparation, 
From the Coffee-drinker’s Manual, translated from the French’— 
page 200. 
~ That such a method of making Coffee, will, to a certainty, spoil it— 
brown enough, and thick enough, indeed, it may be thus rendered—but 
tasteless, mawkish, and weak—the flavour and spirit all gone, and no- 
thing remaining of the real stuff, save the shadow, which mocks the lip 
and the palate with ‘* unreal seeming,” a flat, flavourless, “ baseless fabric 
of avision,” the very corpse of a cup of good coffee. It must be altogether 
a hoax, to tell us that the above is the French method, and nobody that 
has a particle of common sense, will ever simmer Coffee for two hours and 
a quarter. 

The compiler, we may remark, has adopted the too common, but dis- 
ingenuous practice, of taking his extracts from English periodicals, which 
he gives Foreign periodicals for his authority. !n many cases also he 
suppresses his authorities altogether, apparently from design. 





Art. XVI.—A Comparative Atlas of Antient and Modern Geography ; 


for the use of Eton School_—By A. Arrowsmith: London. For the 
Author, 1828. 


Tuere are few classical students who will not be thankful to the pub- 
lisher of this very correct and elegant Atlas. We have looked over the 
several maps which it contains, and can safely recommend them as in every 
way adapted, both by their fullness and the clear and accurate style of the 
engraving, for general use. We are glad to find that Mr. Arrowsmith has 
availed himself of the assistance of Mr. Hawtrey, one of the assistant mas- 
ters at Eton, in the work; asthe aid of that excellent classical scholar has 
materially added to the value of the artist’s skill. The plan on which the 
Atlas is formed is the best which could be devised, and the most likely to 
insure the attention, as well as facilitate the research of the learner. The 
antient map of each country is fronted by the modern, and so distinct are 
they in their several parts, that the most inattentive eye will be at no loss 
to discover the object of its search as opposed in the two plates. A book 
of Skeleton Maps accompanies the Atlas, and we should be glad to find 
the work generally adopted in other great Public Grammar Schools, as 
well as at Eton. Let the commencing students of classical literature 
be diligently employed in illustration of what is read—let them be, in 
short, a substance of facts for the understanding to work upon, and it 
willnot be found that seven years are too long to spend in a grammar 
school, or that the oldest and strictest foundation can be accused of being 
past usefulness. We hope there will not be much longer any reason for 
these complaints, and it will afford us pleasure to find that Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s Atlas appears just in time for the wakening spirit of improvement. 
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Ant. XVII.— Testimonies in proof of the Separate Existence of the 
Soul in a state of Self-consciousness, between Death and the Resuy. 
rection. By the Kev. Thomas Huntingford. M. A. Vicar of Kempsford 
Gloucestershire. —pp. 500. 12mo. London: Rivington. 1829, 


Tne object of this work is clearly stated in the title, and the opinions 
which are maintained upon the subject, is thus further mentioned at the 
conclusion of the preface : 

‘The idea, that the souls of men sink at death into a state inconsistent 
with what the scriptures teach us to be their nature, is an idea almost 
subversive of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul; since it would 
affirm, that the souls of many human beings have been, to all intents and 
purposes, DEAD for thousands of years, and may continue so still for an 
indefinite period. Surely this must tend to confirm my hesitating mind 
in the entire disbelief of any future life. 

‘ The two conflicting opinions may thus be stated: the one affirms, that 
MAN never dies ; for, that though his grosser part may be dissolved, prepa- 
ratory to a glorious change of nature, yet his living principles always con- 
tinues to live. The other insinuates, that death is virtually the dead, both 
of body and soul; for that both are equally to remain unconscious of exist- 
ence for thousands of years. It may be fairly asked, which of these two 
Opinions carries with it most easily the belief of a future state: that which 
supposes the living principle never to be suspended, or that which sup- 
poses it for thousands of years to be lost ? 

‘We may observe, that in speaking of the resurrection, the sacred 
writers never allude to the rising again of any thing but the body. Unless, 
then, we are to suppose the soul annihilated, we must suppose them to 
mean, that the body, when raised, will be joined by the soul, which, in the 
mean time, has been placed in some separate abode. But the soul is purely 
spiritual ; life is the very essence of spirit; if spirit ceases to life, it ceases 
to BE: neither can spirit live without self-consciousness. ‘Therefore, we 
may fairly come to this conclusion, that the soul of man, whilst separated 
froin the body by death, will be alive and in full possession of self-con- 
sciousness of its own existence.’—p. 17. 

So far as the author has given a transcript of the opinions of cele- 
brated men upon the points in question; his work is valuable, but it is very 
deficient, where we could have wished it most copious—in the chapter 
upon the ancient writers—and we strongly suspect that this has arisen 
from want of sufficient erudition, though good materials might have been 
collected, with a little stretch of industry, from such books as Witsius’ 
Egyptiaeus, Jablonski, Buddzeus de Erroribus, Windet de viso functurum 
Statu, Thoniasius de loco Anime, Mamertus de Statu Anime, Cardan de 
Immortalitate, D’Herbelot, Warburton’s Divine Legation, with Bott's 
Answer, &c.: none of which works the author appears to have seen, at least 
he does not refer to them, nor give other evidence of acquaintance with their 
contents. 

But we consider his collection, as far as it goes, valuable, in point of 
curiosity, to those who are fond of speculating upon such subjects; yet 
we question the practical utility of the inquiry at all. We are firm 
in the conviction, that it is a subject upon which no light can be throwa, 
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by speculative reasoning ; and that every argument, which can be 
advanced in favour of the immortaltty of the soul, may be directly or 
indirectly traced to revelation ; and to hunt after others is to renounce or 
to oppose the declaration of the Scriptures, that ‘ Life and immortality 
were brought to light by the Gospel.” 





Axr. XVIIL— The cause of Dry Rot Discovered ; with a Description of 
a Patent Invention for Preserving Decked Vessels fiom Dry Rot, 
and goods on board from damage by heat. By John George, Esq., 
Barristerat Law. 8vo. pp. 186. London: Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green. 


Tuis appears to be an exceedingly ingenious production, by a shrewdly 
cautious investigator of minute circumstances, which, though of every day 
occurrence, are commonly overlooked; but in his hands they assume 
great importance, and terminate in the most useful results. We confess, 
that we have not ourselves examined the facts which he states; but 
they apppear plausible, and have all the appearance of accuracy. He 
was led to the investigation of the cause of dry rot, by ohserving it in 
the door of a vault belonging to his premises, under the Roll’s Yard, in 
Chancery Lane. He was told the door of the vault usually became rotten 
in four or five years; but at first paid no attention to the information. 
He thus proceeds with the details of his discovery in a graphic and dramatic 
form. which considering the subject we certainly did not expect :—‘ In 
October, 1826, while locking my new, and, as I supposed still sound 
door, on coming out of the vault, I fancied | perceived that the door in 
one part of it, had a little given way, or was a little warped, or shrunk in- 
wards. I instantiy applied my-thumb nail to the part, and was exceedingly 
surprised to find that it penetrated the wood, as easily as if it had been the 
cut part of a cheese. What can this be? thought 1, how can it have 
happened ? the door has met with no rough usagé; and it was new four 
or five years ago. I tried with my nail again on another part; it was 
equally soft. Surely, it must be what we hear so much of, as making such 
havoc in the Navy; it must be the dry rot! How dry it looks! It cannot 
be the wet which has done it. Why, it looks as dry as kecks, These 
thoughts passed through my mind, and I began to feel a strong desire 
to find out what it was that had caused the decay.’—p. 10. 

Upon examining the circumstances attending this door, and the vault to 
which it led, he found that there was a difference of about 20° in the 
temperature on the outside and the inside of the door, both in winter and 
summer—the atmosphere of the vault being as much cooler in hot as it 
was warmer in cold weather than the external air. 

‘ How is this door affected,” he asks ‘‘ by the changes in the temper- 
ature? Ihave it! Ihave found itout! It is the heat which is so con- 
stantly working its way, in such quantity, through the timber of the door, 
in the one direction or the other,” ‘‘ It is this heat, so almost a 
forcing its way through the door, into and out of the vault by turns, and, 
in so doing, coming into immediate contact with, and exerting an action of 
some sort on the whole of the interior of the timber, that has, by degrees, 
effected its decomposition on timber, and made it so rotten as it is. It was 
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by turning the subject in my mind and sifting and scrutinizing it in this 
manner, that | came to make my discovery of the cause of the decay,’ 
Page 13. 

By following out these principles, Mr. George invented a method which 
he imagines will be efficient in preventing ships, &c., from suffering on 
account of dry rot. The details of this are given in the same ingenuous 
and ingenious manner, of which we have already given a brief specimen, 
and cannot fail to interest all those who have valuable property liable to be 
affected with dry rot. 





Art. XIX.—Hints, designed to promote a profitable attendance on an 
Evangelical Ministry. By rue Rev. Wittiam Davis; Minister 
of the Croft Chapel, Hastings. pp. 71. 18mo. London: Hatchard, 
1828, 


A weak but well meaning production, by one of that quernlous class of 
clergymen, who lay the blame of their own deficiency in the art of ser- 
monizing on the infidelity of the age, or the lukewarmness of professing 
Christians. It is very poorly written, and if Mr. Davis can preach no 
better than he writes, we marvel not that the good people of Hastings 
are prone to commit, what appears to him, the unpardonable crime of 
attending other places of worship, besides Croft Chapel. 





Art. XX.—Domestic /nstruction on Useful and Interesting Subjects, 


by Mrs. Matthias, author of the Laundry Maid, &c.—2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
201—189. London: Seeley and Burnside. 


Tut lady who has indited these two pretty volumes, appears to be one of 
those mistaken persons who endeavour to cram the heads of children with 
words to which they attach no possible meaning. Her aim is to instil 
into the infant mind, religious principles and habits of piety, and we cor- 
dially agree with her that it is important to ‘train up a child in the way 
that he should go;” but while we give her all credit for her good intention, 
we are bound to report, that her book gives palpable evidence of her incom- 
petence to instruct the young; for her religion consists chiefly of canting 
expressions, introduced on all occasions in the most inappropriate manner, 
and her attempts at explaining Natural History, only manifest her own 
ignorance of the subject. The spiral convolutions in a univalved shell, for 
exampie, she explains by twisting a piece of paper round a pencil, and by a 
cork-crew, but all of these convolutions she repeatedly persists in calling 
not a spiral, but ‘‘a spiral line!” (vol. i. p.12, 13.) Her Botany 's 
still worse, she calls the Corchonus Japonica ; simply «* Japonica,” an 
epithet which is applied to about half-a-dozen other plants, of the most 
different genera. With respect to insects, she confounds the most com- 
mon species, copying from some book, we suppose, an acconnt of the 
Peacock Butteifly (Vanessa Io) for that of the small Tortoiseshell Butterfly 
(Vanessa Urtice)—vol.i. p. 158. The Latin terms are metamorphosed 
in every possible manner: she talks, for instance, of a “‘ vertebree,” and 
of a ‘* tantacula,” whence she forms the plural ‘ tentacule 1” (vol. i. p- 
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35.) We submit that this is not to instruct, but to misdirect children,— 
to ingraft upon the infant bud a scion from a wilding tree, rather than 
fom a garden standard of approved superiority. Her work, in a word, 
is the last book we should think of putting into the hands of our own 
children. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Domestic and Foreign. 


Shortly will be published, by J.H. Robinson, M.D. of St. Croise, A 
Practical Treatise on the superior efficacy of the round leaf cornel, in 
cases of primary or secondary debility of the Digestive Organs, and for 
veneral weakness attendant on Age, or from the enervating effects of the 
too free use of Vinous or spirituous liquors, savoury dishes, or of a 
Tropical climate. With remarks on Diet and Wines, to which are added, 
instructions for the use of the Lobelia Inflata in cases of Asthma and 
Chronic Cough. 

In the press, and will be published immediately—A Treatise on the 
varieties of Deafness and Diseases of the Ear, with methods of relieving 
them ;” by William Wright, Esq. Surgeon Aurist to her late Majesty 
Queen Charlotte, and to his Grace the Duke of Wellington ; to the latter 
of whom this work will be dedicated. 

A second edition is preparing of an Itinerary of Provénce and the Khone, 
made during the year 1819, by John Hughes, A. M. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and illustrated by views from the drawings of De Wint, and 
engraved by W. B. Cooke, and J. C. Allen, uniform with Batty and other 
European scenery. 

Mr. Valpy is now publishing a series of School and College Greek 
Classics, with English notes, in a duodecimo form; the Medea and He- 
cuba of Euripides, as well as the CEdipus of Sophocles, are ready: and 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, &c. are to follow in succession, 

Mr. Atherstone announces the second volume of his poem, entitled the 
Fall of Nineveh. 

The extensive historical work by Sir James Mackintosh, so long ex- 
pected, is now so nearly ready for the press, that the first volume will, we 
are assured, appear in the early part of the ensuing season. Contem- 
poraneously with this work, Sir James has been induced to prepare for 
the Cabinet Cyclopeedia, a Popular History of England, forming three 
volumes of that publication. Such a sketch of English history has been 
long a desideratum in our literature. 

University of Leipzig.—From the official ** Notice of the Lectures to 
be delivered during the winter session 1828-9,” we observe, that in Philo- 
logy and Languages there will be given 24 distinct courses; in History, 
12; in Philosophy, 24; in Statistics, 10; in Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy, 7; in Natural Sciences, 11; in Agricultural Sciences, 5; in The- 
ology, 53; in Jurisprudence, 68; and in Medicine and Surgery, 66. 
One portion of the two last consists of lectures, and the other of what are 
termed exercises, examinations, and controversial exercises. 

Mr. W. Carpenter, author of the Scientia Biblica, &c. has in the press, 
Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism and Interpretation. 
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A proposal is in circulation for erecting a monument to the memory of 
the celebrated Italian litterato and poet, Vincenzo Monti, in one of ‘the 
most conspicuous parts of the city of Milan, the place of his residence for 
thirty years, to the time of his death. 

The second No. of Dr. Thompson’s Zoological Researches and Illustra. 
tions, is nearly ready for publication. It will contain a Memoir on the 
Luminosity of the Ocean, with descriptions, illustrated by four plates 
of some remarkable species of luminous animals (Pyrosoma pigmea, and 
Sapphirina indicator), and particularly of the four new genera, Nocticula, 
Cynthia, Lucifer, and Podopsis, of the Schizopode. 

A volume of tales, under the title of Sketches of Irish Character, from 
the pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall, the editor of the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, is 
announced for publication in April. 

Mrs. Hedgeland, late Isabella Kelly, the author of many popular novels, 
and her daughter, have in the press an Epitome of General Knowledge, 
with Derivations, Illustrations, and Historical Extracts; combining ip- 
struction with amusement. ‘This work, in two volumes, is to be published 
by subscription; and we are sure we need hardly enforce the claim of so 
old a public favourite. 

Mr. W. Jones, author of the History of the Waldenses, &c., has in the 
press a Christian Biographical Dictionary, comprising the lives of such 
persons in every country, and in every age, since the revival of literature, 
as have distinguished themselves by their talents, their sufferings, or their 
virtues. 

British Museum: Libri Desiderati.—Within these few days back a 
parchment book has been most properly introduced into the reading-rooms 
of the Museum, for the purpose of receiving the titles of any literary pro- 
duetions not already contained in the library, in order, no doubt, that the 
want may be supplied: to this book all the students or persons having ad- 
mission to the reading-rooms, have access. 

A Second edition is called for of “* An Epistle from Abelard to Eloise.” 
By Thomas Stewart Esq. 

The Scientific Journal of Pavia, which was edited by Professors Con- 
figliacchi and Bragnatelli, under the title of Giornale di fisica, chimica e 
Storia Naturale, having been discontinued, as well as the astronomical 
and geographical correspondence of Baron de Zach; there was no accte- 
dited periodical remaining in Italy devoted to physical and natural 
sciences. To supply this want Mr. Vieusseux, of Florence, Editor of 
the Antologia of the Agrarian Journal, has announced a new Scientific 
Journal, to be published quarterly, under the title of Annali Italian 
delle Scienze Matematiche fisiche e Naturali, to which the learned of the 
various Italian States are invited to send their contributions, affording 
thus a repository for all valuable national observations and discoveries. 
Medicine will not be included, there being already established journals 
for that science, such as the Annals of Medicine, published by Dr. 
Omodei at Milan, and others. 

The Publishers of The Boy’s Own Book have nearly ready The Young 
Lady’s Book, a novel and elegant volume, highly embellished, devoted to 
the most favorite pursuits and recreations of Young Ladies. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Winstanley on the Arts, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Jennings’ Paris, part 1. 4to. Ss. 

Treatise on Surveying and Pian Drawing, 
8vo. 10s 6d, bds. 

Chitty’s Collection of Statutes, Part II. 
royal 8vo. 1l. 16s. 6d. bds. 

Pearson's Astronomy, vol. 2. royal 4to. 
3l. 13s. 6d. bds. 

Hutton’s (George), Theory and Practice 
of Arithmetic. 12mo. 3s. sheep. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana (pure sciences ) 
vol. i. 4to, 21. 2s. bds. 

Field’s Practical Perspective, royal 8vo. 
18s. bds. 

Pinnock’s Geography made easy, 18mo. 
ls. 3d. sewed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Suchet’s Memoirs, French, 2 vols. 8vo. 
il. ls. sewed. 

Isaacson’s Life and Death of Bishop An- 
drewes, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Steggal’s Manual for Apothecaries’ Hall, 
12mo. 5s. bds. 
— London Pharmacopeia, 12mo. 6s. 
as. 
— on Disorders of Health, 8vo. 7s. 
s, 
Warren on Disorders of the Head, 8vo. 
5s. 6d. bds. 
Morgan and Addison on Poisons, 5s. 
sewed. 
Cullen's Practice of Physic, new edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. bds. 
Manual (the) for Invalids, 12mo. 9s. bds. 
Cooper (Sir A.) on the Breast, part 1. 
imperial 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 
Clarke on the Teeth, 8vo. 5s. bds. 
uffin on Deformity of the Spine in Females, 
8v0. 7s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


George on the Dry Rot, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Greek Extracts used at Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sheep. 


Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, 5th edi- 
tion, 4 vols. 8vo. 4/, bds. 

Cantabs (a) Leisure, Prose and Verse, 2 
vols. 12mo, 12s. bds. 

—,, (the) Manual, 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

s. 

Lady’s Library, Part 1, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Bernay’s German Poetical Anthology, 
12mo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Flowers of Anecdote and Wit, l6mo. 5s. 
bds. 

Old Ways and New Ways, folio, 6s. sewed, 
coloured 12s. sewed. 

Q’s First Spelling Book, 2s. 6d. coloured 
3s. 6d. bds. 

A Second Judgment of Babylon the Great, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 11. 1s. bds, 

Westall’s Great Britain, Part 1, 4to. 5s. 
India Paper, 15s, 

Johnston’s Public Charities of France, 
8vu. 15s. bds. 

Hough’s Letters on the Neilgherries, 8vo, 
6s. bds. 


HISTORY. 


Lingard’s England, Vol. VII. 4to. 1/. 15s 
bds, 


LAW. 


Atkinson on Conveyancing, 2 vols. 8vo. 
21. 5s. bds. 

Wentworth’s Executors, by Jeremy, 8vo. 
16s. bds. 


Petersdorf’s <> am Vol. IX. royal 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Laws relating to Friendly Societies, 12mo. 
4s. bds. 

Hansard’s Debates, Vol. XIX. royal 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds. 1/. 15s. half-bd. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCPS,. 


Tales of a Voyager, Second Series, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Restalriz, or the Forfeiture, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 1s. bds. 

Tales of Passion, by the Author of Gilbert 
Earle, 3 vols. post 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Tales, by the Author of Antidote to Mi- 
series, 12mo. 6s. bds. 
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POETRY. 


Jewsbury'’s Songs of Leisure Hours, fcp. 
Bvo. 5s. bds. 
Hartshorne's Metrical Tales, 8vo. 12s. bds. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Conversations on Intellectual Ph losophy, 
2 vols. 12mo. 16s. bds. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Living and the Dead, Second Series, 
‘post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Clissold’s Prophecies of Christ, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
bds. 

Liber Scholasticus, an Account of Fellow- 
ships, &c. 18mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Horne’s Manual of Parochial Psalmody, 
18mo. 1s. 6d. canvas; and Henshaw’s 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes for Horne’s 
Manual, 6s. sewed. 

Carwithen’s History of the English Church, 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. bds. 

Spaoheim’s Ecclesiastical Annals, by 
Wright, 8vo. 16s. bds. 


Heber’s Sermons, preached i England 
8vo. 9s. 6d. bds, sie 


W ilber’s Reference Testament,]2mo. 3s. 6 


s. 
Shuttleworth’s A 

12s. b!s. 
Clissold’s Last Hours of Emi 

tians, 8vo. 15s. bds. a 
Christian (The) Mariner's J 

nage $ Journal, 12mo. 
Bruuswicker’s Text-Book, 8vo. 75. Lds 
Jewel’s Apology for the Church of En> 

wae with a Preliminary Discourse A 

eply to Charles Butler, 2nd Edis; 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. inca 


Huntingford’s Testimonies, &vo. 10s, 64 
bds. : 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
ees Visit to Guatamala, 8vo, 12). 
Ss. 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, w 
and plans, 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. Bus. 
Parry’s Voyages, Vol. VI. 18mo, 4s. bds, 
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